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3 For tis the uſher's office, ſtill to cover 
= 


His oy s private meetings with her 
lover. 


| Marſton's Infatiate Counteſs. 
| r. At beſt tis but, a goodly pandariſm. 
. Shrewd buſineſs. | 
Thou child in thrift, thou fool of honeſty ; 
Is't a diſparagement for a gentleman, _ 
For friends of lower rank to do the offices 
Of neceſſary kindneſs without fee | 
For one another; courteſies of courſe, 
Mirths of ſociety; when petty muſhrooms, ; 
Tranſplanted from their dunghills, ſpread on mountains, 
And paſs ſor cedars, by their ſervile flatteries 
On great mens vices ? pander—.— th art deceiy'd, 
The word includes preferment, tis a title | 
Of dignity, I could add ſomewhat more elſe, | 
Thy 1 ſiſter like a precious tiſſue, < 
Vo I. III B Not | 


"2 F. 
Not ſhap'd i into a garment fit for wearing, 
Wants the adornments of the workman's cunning 
To ſet the richneſs of the price at view: 

0 un in her ſelf all wonder. 


John Ford's Fancy cboft and noble. 


— — But you are 
The ſquire of dames, devoted to the ſervice 
Of gameſome ladies; the hidden myſtery 
Diſcover'd, their cloſe bawd : thy laviſh breath 
Fanning the fres of luſt ; the goe-between 
'This female, and that wanton fir : your art 
Can blind a jealous husband, and diſguis'd . 
Like a milliner, or ſhoemaker, convey 
A letter in a pantoofle, or glove _ 
Without ſuſpicion ; nay, at his table, 
In a caſe of pick-tooths : you inſtruct em how 
'To parley with their eyes, and make the temple 
A mart of looſeneſs. To diſcover all 
Thy ſubtile brokages, were to teach in public 
Thoſe private practices, which are in Juſtice 
Severely to be puniſh'd. 

Maſſinger's Emperor of the Pap. 

Pimps manage the great bus neſs o'th* nation, 
That is——the heav'nly work of propagation ! 


Crown's Sir Courtly Ni ice. 


AO of ths © 9 ab wtf 4 
Ah, when the means are gone, that buy this praiſe, 
The breath is gone whereof this praiſe is made | 
Feaſt-won, faſt-loſt : one cloud of winter-ſhow" rs 
Theſe flies are couch'd. 
2. The ſwallow follows not 
Summer more willingly, than we your lordſhip. 
1. Nor more willingly leaves winter : ſuch ſummer- 


Birds are men.— 
Shakeſpear's Timon. 
May ycu a better feaſt rever behold, 
You knot of mouth-friends: {moke, and luke- warm water 
Is your perfection, This is 7imon's laſt ; wall 
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Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, s 
Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Live loath'd, and long; 
Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites ; 
Courteous deſtroyers, affible wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, trencher- friends, time- flies 
Cap-and - knee ſlaves, vapors, and minute-jacks ; 
Of man and beaſt the infinite malady 


Cruſt you quite oer! 12 9 9 

ait £33 Shakeſpear's Timon, 

Is a moſt precious thing, drop'd from above; 

Not bred mongſt clods and clod-polls here on earth. 

I muſe, the myſtery was not made a ſcience, 

It is ſo lib'rally proteſt ! almoſt 

All the wiſe world is little elſe in nature, 

But paraſites,- or ſub-paraſites. And, yet, 

I mean not thoſe that have your bare town-art, 

To know who's fit to feed them; have no houſe, 

No family, no care, and therefore mould 

Tales for mens ears, to bait that ſenſe ; or get 

Kitchen-invention, and ſome ſtale receipts 

'To pleaſe the belly, and the groin ; nor thoſe 

With their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and fleer, 

Make their revenue out of legs and faces; 

Eccho my lord, and lick away a moth : 

But your fine elegant raſcal, that can riſe, 

And ſtoop, almoſt together ; like an arrow 

Shoot through the air as nimbly as a ftar : 

Turn ſhort, as doth a ſwallow ; and be here, 

And there; and here, and yonder, all at once; 

Preſent to any humour, all occaſion ; 

And change a vizor, ſwiſter than a thought! 

This is the creature had the art born with him; 

Toils not to,Jearn it, but doth practice it 

Out of moſt excellent nature: and ſuch ſparks 

Are the true paraſites, others but their zanies = 

| | Fobnſon's Volpone. 

B 2 "Tis 
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"Tis true, that ſway d by neceſſit, 
J am enforc'd to eat my careful bread, - 
With too much obſequy ; *tis true, beſide, 
'That I am fain to ſpin my own poor raiment, 
Out of my mere obſervance, b' ing not born 
To a free fortune: but that I have done 
Baſe offices, in rending friends aſunder ; 
Dividing families ; betraying councils ; 
Whiſp'ring falſe lies, or mining men with praiſe z 
Train'd their credulities with perjuries ; 
Corrupted chaſtity ; or am in love , 
With mine own tender eaſe, but would not rather 
Prove the moſt rugged and laborious courſe, 
That might redeem my preſent eſtimation ; 
Let me here periſh, in all hope of goodneſs. | 
| Jobnſen's Volpone, 
A taſſell that hangs at my purſe ſtrings ; he dogs 
Me, and I give him ſcraps, and pay for his 
Ordinary, feed him; he liquors himſelf 
In the juice of my bounty ; and when he 
Hath ſuck'd up ſtrength of ſpirit, he ſqueaſeth 
It in my own face : when I have refin'd 
And ſharpned his wits with good food, he cuts 2 
My fingers, and breaks jeſts upon me 3 = 
I bear them, and beat him, Fg 9 
* on 's What you will. p 
P.418:D-0 oy 
Twice ſaying pardon, doth not pardon twain z 
But makes one pardon _ | 
The word is ſhort, but not ſo ſhort as ſweet ; 
No word like pardon, for kings mouths ſo meet. 
Shakeſpear's K. Richard II. 
The higher thoſe great powers have rais'd you, 
Preſs that which lies below, with gentler weight: 
To pardon miſeries is fortune's height. : 
| Goffe's Couragious Turk. 
When I call to mem'ry our long friendſhip, . 
Methinks it cannot be too great a wrong, 


That 
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That then I ſhould not pardon. Why ſhould man, 
For a-poor haſty ſyllable or two, | 


And vented only in forgetful fury, 


Chain all the hopes and-riches of his ſou], 
To the revenge of that, die loſt for ever ? 
For he that makes his laſt peace with his maker 
In anger; anger is his peace eternally; * 
He mult expect the ſame return again, 
Whoſe venture is deceitful. 
| Middleton and Rowley's Fair Quarrel 


1 | But by his heralds firſt he pardons ſent, 


So Tamberlaine ſent his white flag before. 
Heury by lenitives, not corr'fives meant 

T hoſe ulcerated members to reſtore. 
No ſoldier but a herald ;. nor a blow; 
But ſtrange, a, pardon overthrew the foe. 


The beſt of trophies ; chiefly when the war 
Is between king and fubje& : thoſe are beſt 
Complexion'd conqueſts, which leaſt fanguine are; 
And thoſe moſt modeſt, which do bluſh the leaſt, 
Camillus, once was by Rome's ſenate thought 
Worthy to triumph, tho' he had not fought. 
And greateſt trophy too: they laid their hearts 
At Henry's feet to be triumphed o'er, EE 
And yielded their minds captive; which imparts 
The braveſt glory to the conqueror. + 
N Aleyn's Henry VII. 
When Kent was in commotion, I know, pt 
Corr'fives did cure the ulcers of the ſtate ; 
But ſhould you uſe that courſe of phyſick now, 
You might the patients more — — ? 
So the ſame ſimples, as th' experienc'd find, 
Gather'd at ſev'ral times, do purge or bind, 
If to be great, not were your intent ; 
I have chalk'd —— way - 'twere a falſe aim, 
To raiſe the pile and ſtructure oſ your fame: 


T hey 
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They which ſurvive will the beſt trophies be, 

And living ſtatues of this victory. rr n 
Aleyn's Henry VII. 


If Rome could pardon fins, as Romans hold; 
And if ſuch pardons might be bought with gold; 
An eaſy judgment might determine which 
To chuſe ; to be religious, or elſe rich: 

Nay, Rome does pardon ; pardons may be fold : 
We'll ſearch no ſcriptures; but the mines for gold. 


| Ruarles 


Have you no words but what are only good, 
Becaule their ill is quickly underitocd ? 
Diſpoſe of Claudio's life! Whilſt cruel you 
Seem dead, by being deaf to all that ſue : 
Till by long cuſtom of forgiving none, 
You're ſo averſe to all forgiveneſs grown, 
That in your own behalf you ſhall deny 
To hear of W 2 when you die. 
ir V. Davenant's Law againſt Lovers, 
| r | 
Unreaſonable creatures feed their young; 
And tho' man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Vet, in protection of their tender ones, 5 
Who hath not ſeen them, even with thoſe wings, 
Which ſometimes they have us d with fearfal flight, 
Make war with him that climb'd unto their neſt, 
Of "ring their own lives in their young's defence ?- - 
Sbaleſpear's Third Part of King Henry VI. 
| Parents are o'erſeen, 5 | 
When with too ſtrict a rein, they do ho'd in 
Their child's affections; and controul that love, 
Which the high pow'rs divine inſtruct them with : - 
When, in their thallow judgments, they may know, 
Affection croſs'd, brings mitery and wee. | 
| © Robert Taylour's Hog hath loft his Pearl. 
Fathers that deny their daughters lawful - 
Pleaſures, when ripe for them; in {ome kind, _ 
| | Their 


3 „ 
Their appetites, to taſte of the fruit tat 


Is forbidden. 1 | 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother. 
Oh, the blindneſs of a cov'tous wretched 
Father, that is led only by the ears, 
And in love with ſounds ! Nature had done well 
To have thruſt him into the world without 
An eye, that like a mole is fo affected 
To baſe earth; and there means to dig for paradiſe, 
Fathers their children, and themſelves abutie 
That wealth, a husband, for their daughters chuſe. 
| Shirley's School of Compliments. 
Honour thy parents to prolong thine end ; | 
With them, though for a truth, do not contend : 
Though all ſhou!d truth defend, do thou loſe rather 
The truth a while, than loſe their loves for ever: 
Whoever makes his father's heart to bleed; 
Shall have a child that will revenge the deed. 


f Pierre 0 
And by the way, ſhe ſundry purpoſe found 
Of this or that, the time for to delay; 
And of the perils whereto he was bound, 
The fear whereof ſeem'd much her to affray : 


Bur allſhe did, was but to wear out day. 

Full oftentimes ſhe leave of him did take; 

And eſt again devizd ſomewhat to ſay, 

Which ſhe forgot; whereby excuſe to make: 
So loth ſhe was his company for to forſake. 


| | Spenſer's Fairy Duen. 
Parting is ſuch ſweet ſorrow, * 9 


That J ſhall ſay good night, till it be morrow. | 
Shakeſpear's Romeo and Fulich. 

I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 

That lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor pris'ner in his twiſted gyves ; 

And with a filk-thread plucks it back again, 


rr 
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So loving-jealbus of his liberty. 


Shakeſpear's Romeo and 7 ubict. 


With his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, | 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes ; 
For out of doors he went without their help, 
And, tothe laſt, bended their light on me. 


— 1. So long, 

As he could make me with this eye, or ear, 

Diſtinguiſh him from others, he did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 

Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of*s mind 

Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul ſail'd on, 

How ſwift his ſhip. 

2. Thou ſhould'ft have made him 

As little as a crow, or leſs; ere left 

To after-eye him. 

1. Madam, fo I did. | 

2. I would have broken mine eye-ſtrings, crack dem, bug 

To look upon him ; till the diminution | 

Of Space had pointed him ſharp as my needle ; 

Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted, from 

The ſmallneſs of a gnat, to air; and then 

Have turn'd mine eye, and wept. | 
| Shakeſpear's Cymbelint, 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 


Moſt pretty things to ſay : Ere I could tell him, 
How I would freely think on him, at certain hours ; 
Such thoughts, and ſuch 3 or, I could make him fwear, 
The ſhees of 72ly ſhould not betray, | 
Mine int'reſt and his honour; or have charg'd him 
At the ſixth hour of the morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T*encounter me with oriſons; for then 
I am in heav'n for him; or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 
Twixt two charming words, comes in my father; 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 

Shakeſpear's Cymbeline. 


— WT” 


Shakefpear's Hamlet. 
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Sweeteſt love, I do not go, 
For wearineſs of thee; 
Nor in hope the world can ſhow 

A fitter love for me : 


But ſince that! 
Muſt die at laſt, *tis beſt, 


AX 
With that, wringing my hand, he turns ay ; 
And tho his tears would hardly let him loo 
Yet ſuch a look did through his tears make way 3 
As ſhew'd how ſad a farewel there he took. _ 


Thus to uſe myſelf in jeſt 
By feigned death to die. 


Yeſternight the ſun went hence, 


And yet is here to day; 


He hath no deſire nor ſenſe, 


Nor half ſo ſhort a 
'Then fear not me, 


way : 


But believe that I ſhall make 


Haſtier journeys, fince I take 


More wings and ſpurs than he. 


As in September, when our 
* — ſun to the col 
ch through the clouds looks on the earth in ſcorn; 


The 
Whi 


Daniel's Arcadia. 


* 


Dr. Donne, 


year reſigns 


watry ſigns, 


The little bird, yet to ſalute the morn,. 
Upon the naked branches ſets her foot, 
The leaves then lying on the moſſy root; 


And there a ſilly chirripping doth keep 
As though ſhe fain would fing, yet fain 


Praifing fair ſummer, 


that too 


is gone, 


Or fad for winter, too faſt coming on: 
In this ſtrange plight, I mourn for thy depart, 
Becauſe that weeping cannot eaſe my heart. 
Drayton's Queen Margaret to Duke of Suffolk, 
I make no doubt, as I ſhall take the courſe, 
Which ſhe ſhall never know, * it be acted; 
5 . 


"would weep : 


And 
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And when ſhe wakes to honour, then * thank me 
for't. | 

PIl imitate the pities of old ſurgeons 

To this loſt limb ; who ere they ſhew their art, 

Caſt one aſleep, then cut the diſeas'd part: 

So out of love to her I pity moſt, 

She ſhall not feel him going till he's loſt ; 


Then ſhe'll commend the cure. 
Midaleton's Nomen beware Nomen. 
Rn 
Behold the i image of mortality, 
And feeble nature cloth'd with fleſhly tire; 
When raging paſſion with fierce tyranny, 
Robs reaſon of her due regality, 
And makes it ſervant to her baſeſt part ! 
The ftrong it weakens with infirmity, 
And with bold fury arms the weakeſt heart ; 
The ſtrong, through pleaſure ſooneſt falls, the weak, 
| through ſmart. 


Spenſer? $ Fairy _ 
But though the apprehenſive pow'r do pauſe, 


The motive virtue then begins to move; 
Which in the heart below doth paſſions cauſe, 
Joy, grief, and fear, and hope, and hate, and love. 


Theſe paſſions have a free commanding might, 
And divers actions in our life do breed; 

For all acts done without true reaſon's light, 
Do from the paſſions of the ſenſe proceed. 


But fince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of ſenſe, 
How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring ? 
The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
*T wixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. 


From the kind heat which in the heart doth reign, 
The fp'rits of life do their beginning take; 
Theſe ſp'rits of life aſcending to the brain, 
When they come there, the ſpirits of ſenſe do 3 
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PP :&A II 
Theſe ſp'rits of ſenſe, in fantaſy's high court, | 
Judge of the forms of objects, ill or well; 

And ſo they ſend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. 


If the rt be good, it cauſeth love, 
And beak E. and well-aſſured joy: 
If it be ill, then doth it hatred move, | | 
And trembling fear, and vexing griefs annoy. 
| ter Sir John Davies. 
Moſt neceſſary tis, that we forget 
To pay ourſelves what to ourſelves is debt: 
What to ourſelves in paſſion we propoſe, 
The paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe: 


The violence of either grief or joy, 


Their own enactors with themſelves deſtroy : 


Where joy moſt revels, grief doth moſt lament ; 


Grief joys, joy grieves on ſlender accident. 
NOIR | Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
- — —- Paſſions are deſperate, 
And tempt with uncouth woe, as well as joy: 
It evil is, that glories to deſtroy. | | 
Lord Brooke's Alaham. 


Paſſions are oft miſtaken, and miſnam'd ; 
Things ſimply good, grow evil with miſplacing. _ 

| L Lord Brooke's Mal Ge. 
Who would the title of true worth were his, 
Muſt vanquiſh vice, and no baſe thoughts conceive : 
'The braveſt trophy ever man obtain'd ; 


Is that, which o'er himſelf, himſelf hath gain d. 
| E. of Sterline's Darius. 


Fear ſeeing all, fears it of all is ſpy'd: 
Like to a taper lately burning bright, 


But wanting matter to maintain his light ;. _ 
The blaze aſcending, forced by the ſmoke, 
Living by that, which ſeeks the ſame to choke :: 
The flame ſtill hanging in the air doth burn, 
Until drawn down, it back again return: 
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Then 
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Then clear, then dim; then ſpreadeth, and then cloſeth ; 
Now getteth ſtrength, and now its brightneſs loſeth ; 
As well the beſt diſcerning eye may doubt, 
Whether it yet be in, or whether out : 
Thus in my cheek, my fundry paſſions ſhew*'d ; 
Now aſhy-pale, and now again it glow'd. 

Drayton's Lady Geraldine to the Eur Surrey, 
The grief that melts to tears, by't ſelf is ſpent : 
Paſſion reſiſted, grows more violent. | 

| Tourneur*s Atheiſts Tragedy. 
-— — Each ſmall breath 


Diſturbs the quiet of poor ſhallow waters: 
But winds muſt arm themſelves, ere the large ſea 


Is ſeen to tremble. . 
Habbangtor's Queen of Arragon, 
— —— ——— Paſſions hens. — IP 
Like ſeas againſt a rock, but loſe their fury. 
| Denbam s Soþhy. 
The gods from paſſions might have made us free ; 
Or gave us only thoſe, which belt agree. 
5 Sir R. Howard's Veſtal Virgin, 
Theſe ſtarts, are the convulſions of weak reaſon, 
When fits of paſſion grow too ſtrong upon you : 
We have all our haggard paſſions, but none ſo wild 
Or ſo unmann'd as yours. | 
They may be tam'd and brought from their exceſs, 
And watch'd by reaſon, into gentleneſs. 3 
; aaa ia, 


————-Paſſions are like thieves * 
That watch to enter undefended- places; 
And rob you too, of all that puts a difference 
Between wild beaſts and man. 
Sir R. Howard's Blind Lady. 
— — Oh ! theſe | 
Are but the cracks and ſplinters of the ſoul ; 
Shatter'd and bruis'd by ſome external-pow'r, 
Which might ſecurely lie in its own haven. 
Mens minds, like kingdoms, never ſo much A 
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4 Ti ow raves cee price of native goods; 
WV ſoreign Wares. 

. 2 Poe Fan's Love in the 44 

Tis hard to ſay, what men, whom reaſon guides 

Ilntend to do; much more, whom paſſion rides. 

We. |  Fountain's Rewards of Virtue, 

we oft by lightning read in darkeſt nights; 

And by your paſſions, I read all your natures, 

Though you at other times can keep them dark. 

- a Crown's Firſt Part of Henry VI. 

Oh, ſir ! your paſſion's dead; and you are weaving 

> Garlands of fine expreſſions for it's funeral. 

1 Crown's Second Part of Henry * 
PAT 1 &*N 'C:-$: 

What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mock'ry makes. 

'The robb'd, that ſmiles, deals ſomething _ the thief; 

He robs himſelf, that ſpends a hootleſs gri 

Shakeſh s Othelhs, 

Patience unmoꝰd no marvel though ſhe pauſe ; 
They can be meek, that have no other cauſe : 

A wretched ſoul, bruis d with adverſity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burden'd with like weight of pain; 
.As much, or more, we ſhould ourſelves —_ 
| Shakeſpear's Comedy of Errors. 
What fortune hurts, let ſuf xance only heal; 
No _— extremities to al 
ayton's Duke of Suffolk to el gate Margaret. 
. For he whoſe breaſt is — 
That no wrongs heat it, is a patient hol: 
What comfort do you find in b*ing ſo calm? 

* ogy —y green wounds receive from ſoy'reign 
Patience, my lord: why, tis the ſoul of peace: 
Of all the virtues tis neareſt kin to heaven; 

It makes men look like gods: The beſt of men 

e was a ſufferer, 


A ſoſt⸗ 
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A ſoft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil ſpirit, 
The firſt true gentleman that ever breath'd. 
The ſtock of patience then cannot be poor; 

All it deſires, it has; what monarch more? 

It is the greateſt enemy to law 


That can be; for it doth embrace all wrongs ; 2 
And ſo chains up lawyers, and womens tongues. 1 
"Tis the perpetual pris'nerꝰ's liberty, A 


His walks and orchards ; tis the bond-ſlave's freedom, 


And makes him ſeem proud of each iron chain, BY 
As though he wore it more for ſtate, than pain : 3 
It is the beggar's muſick ; and thus ſings, "3 
Although their bodies beg, their ſouls are kings. A 
O my dread liege! It is the ſelf ſame bliſs 4 


Rears us aloſt, makes men and angels kiſs: 
And laſt of all, to end a houſhold ſtriſe; 
It is the honey *painſt a waſpiſh wife. 
Dekter's Firſt Part of the Honeft Whore. 
Tis an eaſy thing for him that has no 
Pain, to talk of patience. 


Tourneur's Atbeiſfs Tragedy. 
Patience grows fury that is often ſtirr'd ; | 
When conquerors wax calm, and ceaſe to hate ; 
The conquer'd ſhould not dare reiterate. 

| | Goffe's Couragious Turk. 
I have heard you with that patience, | 

(And with no better) as the troubled pilot 
Endures a tempeſt, or contrary winds : 
Who, finding nevertheleſs his tackling ſure, 
His veſſel tight, and ſea-room round about him, 
Plays with the waves, and vies his confidence 
Above the blaſts of fortune, till he wins 
His way, through all her threatninge, to his port. 

| | Richard Brome's Damoiſelle. 
He that's beſotted to his fear, or eaſe; 
Will make his patience prove his worſt diſeaſe. | 
Tatham's Diſir actæd State. 


Patience 
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Patience in cowards is tame hopeleſs fear ; 
But in brave minds, a ſcorn of what they bear. 
Sir R. Howard's Indian Queen. 
P £&-F. RK: | 
How many great ones may remember'd be, 
Who in their days mott famouſly did flouriſh ;/ 
Of whom no word we hear, no ſign we ſee, | 
But as things wip'd out with a ſponge they periſh ; 
Becauſe they, living, cared not to cheriſh | 
Some gentle wit, thro' pride, or covetize, 


Which might their names for ever memorize? _. 


Spenſer's Ruins of Time. 


= O grief of grief! O gall of all good hearts ! 


To ſee that virtue ſhould deſpiſed be 
Of ſuch, as firſt were raiſed for virtuous parts; 
And now, broad-ſpreading, like an aged tree, 
Let none ſhoot. up, that nigh them planted be: 
O let not thoſe of whom the muſe is ſcorn'd, . 
Alive, or dead, be by the muſe adorn'd. 
Spenſer, Ibid. 


Who grac'd the muſes, which her times became: 
For they who give them comfort, muſt have fame, 
And to invite great men from forgign parts, 
Gueſts worthy of this table, he did add 
Rich ſalaries to ſublimate their hearts 
For high deſigns: Some guerdon muſt be had 
To raiſe a. great, and a dejected foul : 


Virtue ſteers bravely, where there's ſuch a pole. 


Antiquity the arts fo flouriſhing ſaw, N 

Chear'd by their patron's ſweet. and temp'rate air: 

Twas hope of meed that made Ape/les draw | 
Such an unvalu'd piece of Philips heir; 
And well he might : Rewards not only can 

Draw ſuch a picture, but make ſuch a man. 

% 
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| N. 
A peace is of the nature of a conqueſt ; 
For then both parties nobly are ſubdu'd, 
And neither party loſer. 79 

| Shakeſpear*s Second Part of King Henry IV. 
Let me have war, ſay I; it exceeds peace, 
As far as day does night; it's ſprighthy, wakin 
Audible, and ſull of vent. Peace is a 
Very apoplexy, lethargy, mull'd, 
Deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible, a getter 4 
Of more baſtard children, than war's a deſtroyer 
Of men. 189 8 
2. Tis ſo; and as war in ſome ſort 
May be ſaid to be a raviſher, fo 
It cannot be denied, but peace is 
A great maker of cuckolds. 38 
r. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 
2. Reaſon, cauſe they then leſs need one another. 
| | Shakeſpear's Coriolanus, 
2. Now all's peace, no danger: Now what follows? 
Idleneſs ruſts us; ſince no virtuous labour 
Ends ought rewarded, eaſe, ſecurity, 
Now all the palm wears ; we made war before 
So to prevent war; men with giving gifts . 
More than receiving, made our country ftrong : 
Our matchleſs race of ſoldiers then would ſpend 
In publick wars, not private brawls, their {p'rits ; 
In daring enemies, arm'd with meaneſt arms; 
Not courting ſtrumpets, and conſuming birth-rights 
In apiſnneſs, and envy of attire : 
No labour then was harſh, no way ſo deep, 
Nor rock fo ſteep, but if a bird could ſcale it, 
Up would our youth fly to. A foe in arms, 
Stirr'd P a much more luſt of his encounter, 
Than of a miſtreſs never ſo be- painted: 
Ambition then, was only ſcaling walls,. 
And over-topping turrets: Fame was wealth ; 
- Beſt parts, beſt deeds, were beſt nobility ; 

. Honour 
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Honour with worth ; and wealth well got, or none. 
Countries we won, with as few men as countries. 
Virtue ſubdu'd all. 
2. Juſt : And then our nobles 2 
"WT Lov'd virtue fo, they prais'd and us'd it too; 3 
Had rather do, than ſay: their own deeds hearing 
By others glorify'd, than be fo barren, 
hat their parts only ſtood in praiſing others. 
. Who could not do, yet prais'd, and envy'd not: 
Civil behaviour flouriſh'd+; bounty flow]. d; 
Avarice to upland boors, ſlaves hang - men baniſh'd, 
z. Tis now quite otherwiſe ; but to note the cauſe 
Pf all theſe foul digreſſions, and revolts 
rom our firſt natures ; this tis, in a word: 
C ince good arts fail, craft and deceit are us d: 
of 4 Men ignorant are idle ; idle men 
Maoſt practice, what moſt may do with eaſe, 
Faſhion, and favour : All their ſtudies aiming 
At getting money, which no wiſe man ever 
Fed his deſires * - a 8 
2 8 e Bin, 
Thus mighty rivers quietly do — ww 
And do not by their rage their pow'rs profeſs, 
But by their mighty workings ; when in pride 
Small torrents roar more loud, and work mach leſs: - 
Peace greatneſs beſt becomes. Calm pow'r doth guide 
With a far more imperious ſtatelineſs, | 
Than all the ſwords of violence can do ; | FEE 
And eafier gains thoſe ends ſhe tends unto. 
Daniel's Panegyrick to the King. 
The people thus in time of peace agree 7 
To curb the great men ſtill; ev'n in that form, 
As in calm days they do disbranch the tree, 
Which ſhrowded them of late againſt a ſtorm. 
q E. of Sterline's Julius Cæſar. 
The miſery of peace ! Only outſides | 
Are then reſpected: As ſhips ſeem very 
Great upon the river, which ſhew very 


Little 
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Little upon the ſeas; ſo ſome men in 
The court, ſeem Colhſſuſſe, in a chamber; 
Who if they came into the held, would appear 


Pitiful pigmies. | 
| Webſter's White Devil. 


0 —— Pox of peace 1 
It fills the kingdom full of holydays; Þ 
And only feeds the wants of whores and pipers; 1 
And makes th' idle drunken rogues get ſpiniters : 4 ' | 

| 


By heav'n it is the ſurfeit of all youth, 1 
'That makes the toughneſs, and the ſtrength of nations 
Melt into women. is an eaſe that broods Af 
Thieves, and baſtards only. | 3 
| | Beaumont and Fletcher*s Captain. 
In this plenty, : | 9 
And fat of peace, your young men ne'er were train'd 
In martial diſcipline; and your ſhips unrigg d, 
Rot in the harbour; nor defence prepar'd, 
But thought unuſeſul: as if that the gods 
Indulgent to your ſloth, had granted you 
0 1 * and pleaſure ; 
or change fear'd, or expected. Nene 
: Maſſmger's Bondman. 


States that never knew 
A change but in their growth, which a long peace 
Hath brought unto perfection, are like ſteel, 
Which being neglected, will conſume itſelf 
—— its own ruſt: ſo doth ſecurity FA FE 
t through the hearts of ſtates, while they're 
And lulPd in her falſe quier. | A 
: Nabbi's Hannibal and Scipio, 
Men are-unhappy when they know not how 
To value peace, without its loſs : 
And from the want learn how to uſe, 
What they could fo ill manage when enjoy'd. 
| LE] Sir R. Howard's Blind Lady. 
Surfeited with fulſome eaſe and wealth, 
Our luſcious hours are candy'd up for women; * 


N 


— 
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Whilſt our men loſe their appetite to glory; 
Our pilots all their skill, for want of ſtorms, | 
.. Crown's Ambitious Saleen. 
PERSEVERANCE. 
Perſeverance keeps honour bright: L 071 
To have done, is to hang quite out of faſhion, 
Like ruſty mail in monumental mockery. 
For honour travels in a ſtraight ſo narrow, 
= Where one but goes abreaſt ; keep then the path; 
A For emulation hath a thouſand ſons, - 
That one by one purſue; if you give way, 
3 M Or turn aſide from the direct forth-right, 
1 Like to an entred tide, they all ruſh by, 
1 And leave you hindermoſt; and there you lie, 
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Like to a gallant horſe fall'n in firſt rank, 

For pavement to the abject near, o er- run 

And trampled on: then what they do in preſent, 

Io leſs than yours in paſt, mult o er- top yours. 
Por time is like a faſhionable hoſt, II 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th hand; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer ; welcome ever ſmiles, 

And farewel goes out ſighing. O, let not virtue ſeek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ok 

For beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in erwies, 
Love, ſriendſhip, charity, are ſubjects all 

To envious and calumniating time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole warld kin ; 
That all, with one conſent, praiſe new-born gawds, 
Tho' they are made and moulded of things paſt, 
And give to duſt, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than they will give to gold o 'er-duſted : 
The preſent eye praiſes the preſent obſect. 

Then marvel not, thou great and compleat man, | 


U 
- 


= That all the Grestubegin to worſhip: 4jax 3 1 | 1 * 1 
8 Since things in motion ſooner cateh the eye, 

8 Than what not ſtirs. 

4 | —— d and Creffida. 


Know 
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Know mortals, that the men the gods moſt love, 

In hard and dang”rous arts they always prove; 

When men live brave at firſt, then fall to crimes, 

Their bad is chronicle to future times: 

For who begins good arts, and not proceeds; 

He but goes backward in all noble deeds. 
Goffe's Conragious Turk, 

Not to promote what we do once commence, 

Argues a weakneſs, and a diffidence. 


When great ones, for great actions are bound, 
And failed far i'th" Voyage, they will not 
Turn for their honour, but be rather drown? 

Nor can, perhaps: as thoſe the gulph have ſhot: 
Or not begin, or finiſh, is a rule, 
As well in Mars's, as in Venus ſchool. 


Nerves would be cramp'd, the lazy blood would freeze, 4 

L Limbs be unactive, ſhould they longer lie; 1 

And if they ſtill ſnould ſacriſice to eaſe, g 
Valour would fall into a lethargy: 

Dull lakes are choak'd with melancholick mod ; 
Motions do Clear, and chriſtallize a flood. 


Aleyn's Poitiers. 
Revolt is recreant, when is braven 
Never to faint, doth what we crave. 
Machen's Dumb. Kuight. 4 
Attempt the end, and never ſtand to doubt; f 


Nothing's ſo hard, but ſearch will find it out. 
0 Herrick. 


| PETITION, 4 
You hurt our innocence, ſuing for the guilty. 4 
g 7 Fohnjon's J. olpout, v 
Virtue 15 either lame, er not at all ; | 
And love a facrilege, and not a faint, 
When it bars up the way to mens petitions. 
_ —— and Fletcher's Valentinian. 
How wretched is that ſuppliant, who muſt E. 
Make ſuit to obtain that, which he fears to take? 
Richard Brome's Mad couple wwell match'd. 
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— Th henna: t5 
2 Of all means Er 


with any promiſing hope to gain a bearing's | 
Much [ef — — ſweetned 

f ith gold, are but unſav ry; oft reſus d: 
Or if receiv'd, are pocketted, _— 
A ſuitor's ſwelling tears by the Fd arg. 
& C f chol'rick, authority are dry*d"up, 
i F Before they fall; or if ſeen, never nd pots 


| Petitions ſhall be drawn, 

Humble in form'; but ſuch for matter 
s the bold Macedonian youth would ſend 
lo men he did deſpite for luxury: 
ebe firſt begets opinion of the world, 

Which looks not far, but on the outſide dwells: 
h' other enforces courage in our own 3 
For bold demands muſt boldly be maintain d. 

_ Suckling's Brenmralt, 

Y A (MoS OK 
Is it not monſtrous that this pla here, 
Y E But in a fiction, in a dream of! paſhon, 

Tould force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage warm'd ; 
ears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function ſuting 

Y Wich forms to his conceit ? and all for nothing ? 
4 4 For Hecuba ? 
what's Hecuba to him, or he to Heeuba 
That he ſhould weep for her ? what would he do, 
Had he the motive, and the cue for paſſion, 
hat I have ? he would drown the ſtage with _ 
And cleave the gen'ral ear with horrid 

1 Make mad the guilty, and appall the * 
3 Conſound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

© The Yay faculty of eyes and ears. 


Shakeſpear's Hamlet 
1. Speech 
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1. Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pronounc d 
It to you, trippingly on the tongue. But 
If you mouth it, às many of our players 
Do, I had as lieſe, the town crier had | 
. Spoke my lines: and do not faw the air too 
Much with your hand thus, but uſe all gently ; 
For in the very torrent, tempeſt, and, 7 
As I may fay, whirl-wind of your paſſion, © © 
You mult acquire, and beget a temp'rance | 
That may, give it {\moethneſs. ' Oh, it offends 
Me to the ſoul, to hear a,robuſtious oo 
Periwig-pated fellow tear a paſhon 
To tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the . 
Ears of the groundlings : who, for the moſt part, 
Are capable of nothing, but inexplicable 
Dumb ſhews, ' and noiſe: I could have ſuch a fellow 
Whip'd for o'erdoing termagant 3 it | 
Out- Herods Herod. Pray you, avoid it. 
2. I warrant your. honour. 
1. Be not too tame neither ; but let your own 
Diſcretion be your tutor, ſute the action 
To the word, the word to the action; 
With this ſpecial obſervance, that you O erſtep 
Not the modeſty of nature; for ax 
Thing ſo overdone is from the purpoſe 
Of playing ; whoſe end, both at the firſt and 
Now, was and is, to hold as twere the mirror 
Up to nature; to ſhew virtue her own 
Feature, ſcorn her own image, and the very 
Age and body of the time, his form and 
Preſſure. Now this o'erdone, or come tardy 
. Of, tho it makes th* unskilful laugh, cannot 
But make the judicious grieve: tne cenſure 
Of which one, mult in your allowance o'er weigh 
A whole theatre of others. Oh, there be 
Players that I've ſeen play, and heard others 
Praiſe, and that highly, not to ſpeak it prophanely, 
That neither having the accent of chriſtian, 
a Nor 


I 
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Nor the gait of chriſtian, pagan, nor man, 

Have ſo ſtrutted, and bellow'd, that I have 

Thought ſome of nature's journeymen had made 

Men, and not made them well ; they imitated 

Humanity ſo abominably ! 

2, I hope, we have reform'd that Are en 

bot — us, | 
Oh ! reform it altogether. 

And let thoſe that play your clowns, ſpeak no more 

Than is ſet down for them: for there be ß 

Them, that will themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome - 

Quantity of barren ſpectators to | 

Laugh too; though, in the mean time, Genus : 

Neceſſary queſtion of the play be 

Then to be confider'd.: that's villainous ; 

And ſhews a moſt pitiful ambition 

In the fool that uſes it. 


Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
— Players | 2 


Were never more uncertain in their lives: 

They know not when to play, where to-play, nor 

What to play; not when to play, for fearful fools ; 

Where to play, for puritan fools ; nor what 

To play, for critical fools. 
| Midaleton's Mad World my OCs 

They abuſe our ſcene, 

And ſay we live by vice, indeed *tis true; 

As the phyſicians by diſeaſes do, - 

Only to cure them: they do live we ſee 

Like cooks by pamp'ring prodigality ; 

Which are our fond accuſers. On the ſtage, 

We ſet an uſurer to tell this age 

How ug!y looks his foul ; a prodigal, 

Is taught by us how far from liberal 

His folly bears him. Boldly I dare fay, 

There has been more by us in ſome one play 

Laugh'd into wit, and virtue, than hath been 

By twenty tedious lectures drawn from fin, 
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And Toppiſh humours : hence the caufe doth riſe, 

Men are not won by th' ears, ſo well as eyes. 
Randoſph's Muſes — 

Tis better in a play 

Be A gamemmon, than himſelf indeed 8 

How! oft with danger of the field beſet, 

Or with home mutinies, would he unbe 

Himſelf? or over cruel altars weeping, 

Wiſh, that with putting off a vizard, he 

Might his true inward ſorrow lay aſide? 

The ſhews of things are better than themſelves : 

How doth it ſtir this atery part of us, it 

To hear our poets tell —— hts, 

And the ſtrange blows that ſei courage gives ? 

When I'd Achilles hear upon the ſtage | 

Speak honour, and the greatneſs of his ſoul, . 

Methinks, I too could on a Phrygian ſpear 

Run boldly, and make tales for after times : 

But when we come to act it in the deed, 

Death mars this bravery, and th' ugly fears 

Of the other world, fit on the proudeſt brow ; 

And boaſting valour loſeth it's red cheek. 


FF IZFB4 LWKR A 
Eaſe dulls the fp'rit 3 each drop of fond delight 
Allays the thirſt, which glory doth excite. 

Mirror for Magiſtrates. 

All theſe ſond pleaſures, if ſond things 
Deſerve ſo good a name, 
Should not ſeduce a noble mind, 
To ſtain itſelf with ſhame. 
'The time ſhall come, when all theſe ſame, 


Which ſeem ſo rich with joy: 
Like tyrants, ſhall torment thy mind, 


And VEX thee with annoy. 
Brandon's Octavia to Antonius, 
Pleaſure is like a building, the more high, 


Nerv. 


The 
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The narrower ſtill it grows; cedars die 
Sooneſt at top. 3þ gs nga 
wag Shalſpear and Ronwley's Birth 9 Merlin. 
Since all eartli's pleafures are fo ſhort and {mall 3 
The way t enjoy em, is t' abjure em all. 
| Chbapman's Buffy Dambois. 
Long lull'd aſleep with ſcornful fortune's lies, : 
A ſlave to pleaſure, drown'd in baſe delights ; - 
I made a cov nant with my wand'ring eyes, 
To entertain them ſtill with pleaſant fights ; 
My heart enjoy'd all that was wiſh'd of late, 
W hilft it the height of | happineſs did cloy ; 
Still ſerv'd with dainty, but ſuſpected meat, 
My ſoul with pleaſure ſick; was faint for joy: 
All, with much care, what might procure mine eaſe, 
My will divin'd, obſequiouſly devis'd ; | 
And who my fancy any way could pleaſe, 
As praisd by me, was by all others priz d. 
Save ſerving me, none elſe could have deſerv'd, 
Of whom whatever came, was held of weight; 
My words and looks were carefully obſerv'd, 
And whom 1 grac'd, were had in honour ftraight ; 
For pomp and pow'r, far paſſing other kings. 
Whilſttoo ſecure with drowſy thoughts I flumber'd, 
My coffers ſtill were full of precious things, 34 
Of which, as wealth leaſt weigh'd, gold ſcarce was 
| numb'red ; | 
I rear'd rare buildings, all emboſs'd with gold ; 
Made ponds for fiſhes ; foreſts for wild beaſts ; 
And with vain thoughts which could riot be controul'd, 
Oſt ſpent the day in ſport, the night in feaſts. 
I toſs'd the elements with pow'r like Fove's ; | 
Driv'd water up, air down ; a pleaſant change : 
For ſtately fountains, artificial groves, | 
As common things, were not accounted ſtrange. 
With me; what more could any monarch crave ? 
In all the parts of pomp, none could compare: 
Myminions gallant, councellors were grave; 
My guards were ſtrong, my concubines were fair : 
Vol. III. C Vea, 


The wiſe man knows, when open thou art broke, 


The proſecution full of anxious fears; 
The end repentance, Though content be call'd 


Do loſe themſelves, Thingsonly are eſteem' d 
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Yea, whilſt light fortune-my defeQts ſupply d., 
I had all that could breed, as now I find, 

In others wonder, in the owner pride: 
So puffing up the fleſh to ſpoil the mind 
Thus with delight, long preſſing pleaſure's grapes, 
With fortune I carous d, what men dear hold: 
But ah ! from miſery none always ſcapes 

One muſt be wretched once, or young, or old. 
| E. of .Sterlint's Crafus, 
Like dew upon the graſs, when. pleaſure's ſun 

Shines on your virtues, all your virtue's done. | 
That pleaſure is of all (21 iz 
Moſt bountiful and kind. 0. gl 
That fades not ſtraight, but leaves 
A living joy behind. 
T. Campion's Maſque, at the E. of Sumer ſots Marriage. 
Thus grief and gladneſs ſtill by turns do come, 
But pleaſure leaſt while doth poſſeſs the room: 
Long nights of grief may laſt 3 but lo, one day 


Of ſhining comfort ſlideth ſoon away. . 
a | * | IS x | 2 i 12 

Farewell to thy enticing — 0 

Thou round gilt box, that doſt deceive man's eye ! 


The treaſure thou inelud'ſt, is duſt and ſmoke. 
Beaumont and Fletcher*s Four Plays in One. 


— ——— What is pleaſure, 
More than a luſtſul motion in the ſenſe ? 


The foul of action, and licentious man 

Propounds it as the reaſon of his liſe; 

Yet if intemp'rate action purſue it, 

The pure end's loſt, and ruin mult attend it. 
Dt; Nabbi's Microco/mus. 

Pleaſures whoſe means are eaſy, in the end 


And 
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And valu'd by their acquiſition. TO 
Should you win her delights without SE pains," 


They would not reliſh. 
' Nabbss Meer 
As dogs of Nilus drink a ſnatch, and gone: | 
Sweets muſt be taſted, and not glutted on. 
Aleyn's a 
Henceforth, Pl firive to fly the ſight of pleafure, 
As of an harpy or a baſilisk ; | 
And when the flatt'rers, ſeal my ears with wax, 
Took from that boat, that row'd with a deaf oar, 
From the ſweet tunes of the Sicilian ſhore. 

Marmyor's Holland's Leaguer. 
Pleaſure's a courtly miſtreſs, a conceit 
That ſmiles and tickles without worth or weight : 
Whoſe ſcatter'd rech ning, when tis to be _ 


Is but repentance, laviſhly inlaid. 
6; Cleveland. 


Why ? would not eating, drinking, ſleeping, 
Education of children be half neglected/ 
Were it not for pleaſure'? would — 
Embrace the truth, if it took not pleaſure 
In it? what kind of men are thoſe that oppugn 
Pleaſure ? doth not the courtier take pleaſure 
In honour ;- the citiaen in wealth: the 
Countryman in delights of healttr; the 
Academick in the myſteries of 
Learning? is there not ev'n in angels, a 
Certain incomprehenſible pleaſure ? 

meer hia : Or Love's Lond ft. 
Theſe ſhort and empty pleaſures, and how low 
They ſtand in my eſteem ; which ev'ry peaſant, 
The meaneſt ſubject in my father's empire, 
Enjoys as fully, in as high perfection 
As he or I; and which are had in common 
By beaſts as well as men, wherein they equal, 
If not exceed us. Pleaſures to which we re led 
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Only by ſenſe, thoſe creatures which have leaſt 
Of reaſon, moſt enjoy. 
hi Denbam's Sophy. 


Ve gods, was it man's nature or his fate, 
Betray'd him with ſweet pleaſure's poiſon'd bait ? 
Which he, with all deſigns of art, or pow'r, - 
Doth with unbridled appetite devour : 
And as all poiſons ſuck the nobleſt part, 
Pleaſure poſſeſſes firſt the head and — 
Intoxicating both: By them, ſhe finds, 
And burns the ſacred temples of our minds. 
Denham, 


Pleaſures like wonders, quickly loſe their price, 
When reaſon or experience makes us wiſe. — 
| Biſhop King. 


In my delights I can nolimits bear. 

But, for what reaſon never could be known, 

Our joys have bounds, and our defires have none. 

Crown's Calizula "= 

POETS. POETRY. ; 

O ſacred poeſy, thou ſp'rit of Roman arts, 

The ſoul of ſcience, and the queen of fouls ! 

What prophane violence, almoſt ſacrilege, 

Hath here been offer d thy divinity, 

That thine own guiltleſs poverty ſhould arm 

Prodigious ignorance to wound thee thus? 

For thence is all their force of argument 

Drawn forth againſt thee ; or from the abuſe 

Of thy great powers in adult'rate brains: | 

When ſperits, would men learn but to diſtinguiſh 

And ſet true diff rence *twixt thoſe jaded wits _ 

That run a broken pace for common hire, 

And the high raptures of a happy muſe, 

Borne on the wings of her immortal thought, 

That kicks at earth with a diſdainful heel, 

And beats at heav'n's gates with her bright h6oſs ; 

They would not then with ſuch diſtorted faces, 

And deſp'rate cenſures, ſtab at poeſy. | They 
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They would admire bright knowledge, and their minds 
Should ne'er deſcend on to unworthy objects 1 
As gold or titles: they would dread far more, 
To be thought ignorant, than be known poor. 
| Fohnſon's — 
Verſe hath a middle nature; heav'n keeps ſouls, 
The grave keeps bodies, verſe the fame enrolls. 
Dr. Donne. 
When heav'n would ſtrive to do the beſt it can, 
And put an angel's s ſpirit into man, 
The utmoſt pow*r it hath, it then doth ſpend, 
When to the world a Poet it doth intend: 
That little diff'rence twixt the Fot ods and us, 
By them confirm'd, diſtinguiſn'd only thus: 
Whom they in birth ordain to happy days, 
The gods commit their glory to our praiſe ; 
T* eternal life. when they diſſolve their breath, 
We likewiſe ſhare a ſecond pow'r by death. 
Drayton's E. of Surry to Lady Geraldine. 
A verſe may find him who a ſermon flies; 
And turn delight into a lacrifice. 
Herbert. 
You dare not, ſir, blaſpheme the virtuous uſe s 
Of ſacred poetry; nor the fame traduſe 
Of poets 3 who not alone immortal be, 
But can give others immortality. 
Poets that can men into ſtars tranſlate, 
And hurl men down under the feet of fate : 
Twas not Achilles ſword, but Homer's pen, 
That made brave Hector die the beſt of men: 
And if that pow'rful Hamer likewiſe would, 
Hellen had been a hag, and Troy had ſtood. 
Richard — "Sparagus Garden. 
How ſhall my debts be paid? or can my ſcores 
Be clear'd with verſes to my creditors ? 
Hexameter's no ſterling ;, and I fear 
What the brain coins, goes ſcarce for currant there. 
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Can meter cancel bonds? is there a time 
Ever to hope to wipe out chalk with rhime ? 
Or if I now were — to a jail, 

Are the nine muſes held ſufficient bail? 
Would they to any compoſition come, 

If we ſhoald mortgage our Elifrum, 

Tempe, Parnaſſus, and the golden ſtreams 
Of Tagus, and Paclolus, thoſe rich dreams 


Of active fancy? 

| Randol ph, 
Clowns for poſterity may cark and care; 
That cannot out-live death but in an heir : 


By more than wealth we propagate our names, 
That truſt not to ſucceſſions, but our fa mes. 


ia. 

A poet's then exact in ev'ry part 

That is born one by nature, nurſt by art: 

Whoſe happy mixture both of skill and fate, 

Makes the moſt ſudden thought elaborate : 

Whoſe eaſy ſtrains a flowing ſenſe does fit ; 

Unforc'd expreſſions, and unraviſh'd wit-: 

Words fill'd with equal ſubject, ſuch as brings 

Tochoſen language, high and choſen things. 

Harſh reaſon clear as day, as ſmooth as ſleep, 

Glide here like rivers, even ſtill though deep: 

Diſcords grow muſick ; grief itſelf — 

Horror when he deſcribes, leaves off t'affright. 

Sullen philoſophy does learn to go wid 

In lighteſt dreſſings, and becomes them too. 
Dr. Llucllia. 

Poets are truly poor; hut only then, 

When each a hero lacks for his own pen. 

They pine when mighty arguments are ſcant ; 

And not, when they that trifle, treaſure, want. 

As at ſuch dearth they languiſh, fo they ſeem 

To ſwell, when they have got a plenteous theme; 

For raſhly then the muſes take their flight: 


Vet as a man, o'erjoy'd at ſudden fight or 
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Of treaſure found, grows jealous, and through care, 
Leſt others in his prize ſhould claim a ſhare, 
Bears haſtily from that which he did ſind 
Much leſs away, than what he leaves behind: 
So, whilſt thus raſhly I eonvey to fame 
Your virtues, I ſo few of them proclaim, 
'That many more are left behind unprais 'd, 
Than thoſe, whieh on this poem's wings are _ 
How glad will all diſcreeter poets be, ü 
Becauſe, hilſt in their choice they diſagree, 
They this imperſect preſent ſhall prevent, 
Which darkens you, to whom it luſtre meant; 
Or rather it does quite extinguiſh me 3 
Who looking up h, do only ſee » 
I by a fainting taper loſe my aim, 
And lifting it too high, put out the flame, 

Sir V. Davenant to the King. 
Th eternal cauſe, in their immortal lines 
Was taught; and poets were the firſt 2— 
And NMfeſes, in tte old original, - - 
Ev'n God, the poet of the world doch. ell. 


Denham, 
Poets by dangers, like old ſoldiers taught, 
Grow wile ; — ſhun the fame which once they ſought. 
Prologue to Sir R. Howard's Veftal Virgin. 
With equal eagerneſs contend 
Some to cry down, and others to commend: 
So eaſy us to judge, ſo hard to do; | 
There's ſo much frailty, yet ſuch prying too; 
That who their poetry to view expoſe, 
Muſt be prepar'd to be abus'd in proſe. | 
Alexander Brome on Richard Dota 
A poem's life and death dependeth {till 
Not on the poet's wit, but err s will. 


PR” ne 
POLICT. POLITICIAN. | 
For this chaos, 


This lump of projects, ere it be lick'd der, 
C 4 Is 
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Is like a bear's conception: Stratagems 

B'ing but begot, and not got out; are like 
Charg'd cannons not diſcharg'd ; they do no harm 
Nor good : True policy, breeding in the brain, 
Is like a bar of iron, whoſe ribs b'ing broken, 
And ſoften'd i'th' fire, you then may forge it 

Into a {word to kill, or toa helmet, 


To defend life : *Tis therefore wit to Up _ 
All faſhions; ere y apparel villany. 
Mark 5 Luff Dominion. 
A preciſian 


In ſtate, is a ridic'lous miracle; 
Friendſhip is but a vizor, beneath which 
A wiſe man laughs to ſee whole families 
Ruin'd ; upon whoſe miſerable pile 
He mounts to glory. wy 
+ Chapman and Shirley's Admiral of France. 
Juſtice to live, doth nought but juſtice need, | | 
But policy muſt ſtill on miſchief feed : 
Untruth, for all his ends, truth's name doth ſue in; 
None ſalely live, but thoſe that ſtudy ruin. | 
Chapman's Revenge of Paſo D m—_—_ 
For who obſerves ſtri policy's true laws. 
Shifts his proceeding to the varying cauſe. 
Dirayton's Barons Wn? 
A politician, Proteur-like, muſt alter _ e 
His ſace and habit; and bs: water, ſeem | 
Of the ſame colour that the veſſel is 
hat doth contain it; varying his form 
With the camelion at each object's change. 
My tongue muſt 
With paſſionate oaths and proteſtations, 
With ſighs, ſmooth glances, and officious terms, 
Spread artificial miſts before the eyes 
Off cred']ous ſimplicity : He that will be high, 
Muſt be a. paraſite, to fawn and lie. 
Maſon's Muleaſſes. 


He 
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He that deals all by ſtrength, his wit is ſhallow _. 
When a man's head goes thro', each limb will follow 

Webſter's White Devil. 
He that can compaſs me, - and know my drifts, 
May ſay he hath put a girdle bout the world, 
And ſounded all her quick-ſands. 

: Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy. 

— his *tis for a puny 
In policy's Protean ſchool, to try concluſions 
With one that hath commenc'd and gone out doctor. 
If I diſcover what but now he bragg'd of, 
I ſhall not be believ'd : If I fall off 1 
From him, his threats and actions 7 together ; 
And there's no hope of ſafety, till I get 
A plummet, that may ſound; his deepeſt councils. 
I muſt obey and ſerve him. Want of skill | 
Now makes me play the rogue againſt my will. 
Maſſmnger's Duke of Milan: 
The greateſt politician may be 1 
Deceiv'd ſometimes ; wit without brains we ſee: 
Shirley's Witty Fair One. 


So politicians thrive, 
That with their crabbed faces, and ſly tricks 
Legerdemain, - ducks,. cringes, formal beards, 
Crifp'd hairs, and punctual cheats, do wriggle in 
'Their heads firſt, like a fox, to rooms of ſtate, 
Then the whole body follows. | 

5 Fohn Ford's Lover's Melancholy. 
Policy wills ſome ſeeming cauſe be had, | | 
To make that good, which juſtice knows for: bad, 

| Fones's Aaraſta: 

Theſe great ſtateſmen, 


When time has made bold with the king and ſubject, 
Throwing down all fence that ſtood twixt their pow'r- 
And others right; are, on a change, 
Like wanton ſalmons coming in with floods. 
That leap o'er wires and nets; and make their way, 
To be at their return, to ey'ry one a prey. 

. Suckling*s Aglaur ai 
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Your politicians 
Have-evermore a taint of vanity ; 
As haſty ſtill to ſhew, and boaſt a plot, 
As they are greedy to contrive it. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Fair Favourite. 

POPULARITY. 
I love the people ; 
But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes: 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
'Their loud applauſe and Ave's vehement: 
Nor do I think the man of fafe diſcretion, 


That does affect it. ; 
Shakeſpear's Meaſure for Ae 

Ourſelf, and Buſhy, Bagot here, and Green 

Obſerv'd his courtſhip to the common people : 

How he did ſeem to dive into-their hearts, 

With hamble and familiar courtely ; 

What rey'rence he did throw away on ſlaves; 

Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles, 

And patientunder-bearing of his fortune, 

As*twere to baniſh their affects with him. 

Off goes his bonnet to an oyſter-wench 3 

A brace of dray-men bid, God ſpeed him well: 

And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, 

With Thanks,-my countrymen, my loving friends; 

As were our England in reverſion his, 


And he our ſubjects next in hope. 
hakeftear s King Richard II. 


Who hates not the vulgar, deſerves not love 
Of the virtuous: And to affect praiſe of 
'Fhat we deſpiſe, how ridiculous is it ? 

s Widow's Tears. 
Look how Thames, enrich'd with many a flood, 

And goodly river, (that have made their graves, 
And bury'd both their names, and all their gocd, 
Within his greatneſs, to augment his waves) 
Glides on with pomp of waters, unwithſtood, 
Unto the ocean; which his tribute craves, 


And 
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And lays up all his wealth within that pow'r, | 

Which in itſelf all greatneſs doth devour: 

So flock the mighty, with their ſoll'wing train, 
Unto the all-receivm veer of ; | 

Who wonders at himſelf, how he ſhould gain = 
So many hearts as now his party took ; | 

And with what eaſe, and with how ſlender pain, 
Wis fortune gives him more than he could look : 

What he imagin'd never could be wrought, 

Is pour'd upon him far beyond his thought: 
So, often, things which ſeem at firſt in ſhew, , 
Without the compaſs of accompliſhment 3 
Once ventur'd on, to that ſucceſs do grow, 
That ev'n the authors do admire th'event : 

So many means which they did never know, 
Do ſecond their defigns, and do preſent 
Strange unexpected helps; and chiefly then, 
When th'a&tors are reputed worthy men. ans 
Daniel's Civil War, 


— Popular men, : 84-1 + 
They mult create new monſters, and then quell em, 

To make their arts ſeem nothing. Would you have | 
Such an Herculean actor in the ſcene,  - | 

And not his Hydra ? They muſt ſweat no leſs 

To fit their properties, than to expreſs their parts. 


Fohnſon's Catiling, 
I never courted popular applauſe  - 
Feaſted the men of action; or labour'd 
By prodigal gifts to draw the needy ſoldier, 
The tribunes or centurions to a faction; 
Of which, I would riſe up the head againſt him. 
I hold no place of ſtrength, fortreſs, or caſtle 
In my command, that can give ſanctuary 
To malecontents, or countenance rebellion : 
ve built no palaces to face the court; 
Nor do my follow'rs brav'ry ſhame his train; 
And though I cannot blame my 7 ſor want, 

C 
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My competent means of life deſerves no envy ; 
In what then am I dangerous? 
er's ror the Eaſt... 
1. How full of hidden — fie 7 * 
Grow theſe diſt racted times? 
The factious common's giddy cenſure ſtand 
So ſtrange and doubtful, that twere ep indeed. 
To ſound 'em to the bottom: 
2. To be a crouching, crawling, fawn ng cur, 
To lick the lazy hands of prating prieſts, 
With proteſtations of integrity 
Devoted wholly to them; 
With true compunction of unſeigned grief, 
Submiſſively to crave their gracious pardon :. 
To paw the ragged multitude with praiſe. 
Of their ingenious care and fervent love 
For preſervation of the commonwealth ; 
To promiſe fair rewards to froward fools ; 
Perhaps, with dirty feet to mire with fawnings, 
And then be beaten with the ſhameful aff 
Of foul reproach : 
'To do all this, were to be ate * 
To live a ſlave, and die a coward: 
Death! I will ſtand between the counter-bufts 
Of theſe devouring ſtorms in ſpite of hell ; 
Nor prieſt, nor peaſant ſhall inforce me ſtoop 
An inch to either: As I have liv'd, P11 fall; 
Or freed from both, or rent up root and all. 
Hemmings's Fews Tragedy. 
#0 F855 RS: 27 
O known evil, Cones ny 
Rich fly the poor, as men ſhun the devil ! 
ED IM: — Woman kill'd with Kindneſs, 
Poverty, thou bane of chaſtity, 
Poiſon of beauty, broker of maidenheads ! 
I ſee when force, nor wit can ſcale the hold, 
Wealth muſt ; ſhe'!l ne'er be won, that defies gold: 
But lives there ſuch a creature? Oh, tis rare, 


To: 
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To find a woman chaſte, that's poor and fair! _ 
Dekker and Webſter's Weſtward Hoe. 
= poor ſpirit, | 
Is poorer than a poor * 1 1 
Dourneur s Atheift's Travedy. 
= nn 
Have wakeful nights, whilſt the poor man's turf 
Begets a peaceful ſleep ; in which they're bleſt 
From frigid fears all day, af night with reſt. 
| Goffe's Careleſs Sbepherdeſt. 
Poor men are born to wrongs; low are their ranks; 
The more they're trod on, the more they muſt give 
thanks. _ . | 
With poverty in love we only cloſe, 
Becauſe our lovers it moſt truly ſhews ; 
When they who in that bleſſed age did move; 
Knew neither poverty, nor want of love ; 
The hatred which they bore was only. this, 
That ev'ry one did hate to do amiſs :- _. 
Their fortune ſtill was ſubject to their will; 
Their want, O happy! was the want of ill. 
Brown's Paſforali. 
1. Our want with this philoſophy doth well 
Agree ; but yet I hope your conſtancy 
Will yield it a far leis uneaſy task 
To commend poverty,. than ſuffer it. 
2. Not fo, for wit is heav'n's gift to thoſe 
Are ſhap'd of purer clay ; but patience 
Each noble mind beſtows upon itſelf. . 
| Marriage-Broter.. 
To mortal men great loads allotted be; 
But of all packs, no pack like poverty. 
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When-pow'r, that may command, ſo.much. deſcends ; 
Their bondage, whom it ſtoops to, it intends. 
| Jobnſon 8 Sejanus . 
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To have a giant's but it is tyrannous 
To uſe it like a > | ME "4 Fe] 
Shaleſpear's Meaſure for Meaſures 
For pow'r is proud, till it look down to fear; 
Though only ſafe, by ever wang evere 8 
k | rd Brooke's Alabam. 
In all ſtates, pow'r which oppreſſeth ſpirits, 
Impriſons nature, empire diſinherits. 
| | Lord Brooke's Muſtlapha. 
Pow'r, doth what likes, in her inſeriors move; 
As we are ſeſsd, io pay we hate, or love. 

: Lord Brooke's Alabam. 
Inſtead of theſe, I ſaw the veils of powꝰr, | 
Practice, and pomp, ſpecious hypocriſy, | 
Rent from her face; ev'n white ſhe did devour : 

I ſaw thoſe glorious ſtiles of government, 

God, laws, religion, (wherein tyrants hide 

The wrongs they do, and all the woes we bide,) 
Wounded, prophan'd, deſtroy'd : pow'r is unwiſe, 
That thinks in pomp to mask her tyrannies, 


Bid. 
The violent thunder is ador'd by thoſe 


Are daſt'd in pieces by it. 
Webſter's White Devil. 
Pow'r's a range thing, which ev'n additions make 
Weak, and diſpos'd to fall : Few can digeſt 
The ſwelling cheer of fortune: If you take 
But one diſh more, you prejudice the reſt : 
Some fortunes, that have flow'd gently before, 
Run over, if you add one honour more. 
Alezn's Henry VII. 
With what a diff'rence nature's palate taſtes - 
Phe ſweeter draught which art provides her, pow'r: 
Since pow'r, pride's wine, but high in reliſh laſts 
Whilſt fuming new ; for time does turn it ſour ? 


Yet 
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Yet pow'r, earth's tempting fruit, heav'n firſt did plant, 
From man's firſt ſerpent ſaſe, ambition's rea: 
Elſe Eden could not ſerve ambition's want; 
Whom no command can rule, nor council teach. 


Pow 'r is that luſcious wine, which does the bold, 
The wiſe, and noble molt intoxicate; 
Adds time to youth, and takes it from the old ; 
Yet I by ſurfeit this elixir hate. 
| Sir V. Dawvenant's Gondibert. 
Yield not in ſtorms of ſtate to that diſlike 
Which from the people does to rulers grow; : 
Pow'r, fortune's fail, ſhould not for threat'nings ftrike : 
In boats beſtorm'd, all check at thoſe that row. 4 


For he who ſecrets, pow'r's chief treaſure, ſpends, 

To purchaſe friendſhip, friendſhip dearly buys: | 

Since pow r ſeeks great conſed rates, more than friends. 
Bid. 


— My reward is pow'r; 

An outward trifle, bought with inward peace; 
Got in an age, and rifled in an hour; 
When fev'riſh love, the people's fit ſhall ceaſe. 


But how men gain their pow'r, the gods do not 
So much regard; as how 'tis us'd, when got. 
E. of Orrery's Tryphon, 
Oh wretched he, who calPd abroad by pow'r, | 
To know himſelf can never find an hour ! 
Strange to himſelf, but to all others known; 
Lends ev'ry one his life, and uſes none : 
So ere he taſted life, to death he goes; 
And himſelf loſes, ere himſelf he knows. 
| : . Crown's Thyeſtes. 
But pow'r, it ſeems, can change the names of things ; 
Call treaſon virtue, and make rebels kings. 
Crown's Charles VIII. of France. 


PRAISE. 
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Or who would ever care to do brave deed; 
Or ſtrive in virtue others to excel; 

If none ſhould yield him his deſerved meed,. 
Due praiſe, that is the ſpur of doing well? 

For if good' were not praiſed 'more than ill, 

None would chuſe goodneſs, of his own free will. 

wn” Spenſer' s Tears of the Muſes. 
One good deed, dying tongueleſs, N, 
© Slaughters a thouſand waiting upon that: 


Our praiſes are our wages. 

ö Shakeſpear's Vinter's Tale. 
The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth; ä 
If he that's prais'd, himſelf bring the praiſe forth: 
What the repining enemy commends, 
That breath, fame. blows; that praiſe, ſole pure tran- 


ſcends. 
| Shakeſpear*s Troilus and Creſſida. 
Your praiſe is come too ſwiftly home before you : 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men, 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctify'd and holy traitors to you. 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! | 
| Skakeſpear's As you like it. 
Tis grown almoſt a danger to ſpeak true 
Of any good mind; now, there are ſo few. 
The bad, by number are fo. fortify'd, 
As what they've loſt tꝰ expect, they dare deride : 
So both the prais'd and praiſer ſuffer : yet 
For others ill, ought none their good neglect. 
| Jobnſon's Foreſt. 
That praiſe contents me more which one imparts, 
Of judgment ſound, though of a mean degree; 
Than praiſe from princes, void of princely parts, 
Who have more wealth, but not more wit than he. 
E. of Sterline's Cræſus. 
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And what is moſt commended at this time, | 
Succeeding ages may account a crime. 
E. of Sterline's Dania | 
Of which vain minds, it may be truly ſaid, 3. 
Who love falſe praiſe, of falſe ſcorns are afraid. 
Lord Brooke on Fame and Honour. 
Too eager a defence argues a ſtrong 
Oppoſition ; and too veh*ment a praiſe, | 
Draws a ſuſpicion of others worthy diſparagement. ; 
Set tapers to bright day, it ill befits; | 
Goon wines can vent themſelves, and not good wits. 
Marſton's What you will. 
True praile, the brow of common men doth ring; 
Falſe, -only girts the temples of a king. - | 
Marſton's Second Part of Antonio and Mellida. 
I have made ſhort the hours that time made long ; 
117 chain d mine ears to his moſt pleaſing tongue: 
have waited on your praiſes worth, | 
400 by wh 'd his words ere he could get them forth; 
When he had ſpoke, and ſomething by the way 
Hath broke off, that he was about to ſay, 
I kept in mind where from his tale he fell, 
Calling on him the reſidue to tell. 
Oft he would ſay, how ſweet a prince is he! 
When! have prais'd him, but for praiſing thee 3 
And to progeed, I would entreat and wooe ; 
And yet to eaſe him, help to praiſe thee too. 
Drayton's Counteſs of Salisbury to the Black Prince. 
He heightens them with, commendation : Praiſe 
Is the reflection doth from virtue riſe : 
Theſe fair encomiums do virtue raiſe 
To higher acts: to praiſe is to adviſe, 
Telling men what they are, we let them ſee, 
And RY to them, what they ſhould be. 
Aleyn's Poiiers. 
To refuſe Juſt praiſe, | 
Is an extreme, worſe, than man's over-weening 


Opinion of himſelf, 
| Nabbi's Hannibal and Scipis, 
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A Venus and Diana mixt in one 

She was; whoſe wit was ev'n in greeneſt years 
Flowing as nectar; ripe as autumn ſhewn, 

And crown'd with graces, envy'd by white hairs : 
Which who can tell? and yet who cannot tell! 
Well may J praiſe her, but not praiſe her well. 


To do it meanly, were no leſs diſgrace, 
Than a coarſe garment to a princely dame. ; 
Or homely painting to a lovely face; 
Or a brals ſetting to a precious gem. 
Think not weak muſe by thy low ſong to raiſe her; 
"Tis praiſe enough, that none enough can praiſe her. 
Baron. 
Praiſe is but virtue's ſhadow; who court her, 
Doth more the handaaid than the dame admire. | 
_ Heath's Clarafella. 
This is new court.thrift 3 they are not able I 
To maintain flatterers, therefore. bely 
Each other, with their e 
_ Sir V. Deer Sig. 
— Now he brings - 
The youths to view the temple built for praiſe ; 
Where olive for th' Olyzzpian victor ſprings ; 
Myrtle, for lovers; and for war's triumph, bays. 


Theſe, as rewards of praiſe, about it grew; 

For lib'ral praiſe, from an abundant mind, 
Does ev'n the donqueror of fate ſubdue; | 

Since heav'n's good king is captive to the kind. 

Sir V. Dawenant's Gondibert, 

Commend but ſparingly whom thou dof love; 
But leſs conderan whom thou doſt not — 
Thy friend like flatt ry, too much praiſe doth wrong; 
And too ſharp-cenfare ſhews an evi tongue. 
Denham. 
Hark how they bandy praiſe, and flatry round! 
Each takes her turn to catch it at rebound 5 „ 


; 
. 
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Whilſt we deſertleſs fools muſt patience feign, 
And praiſe ourſelves, if any praiſe we'll gain. 
3 | | Crown's 
r 
We, ignorant of ourſelves, - | 
Beg often our own harms ; which the wiſe pow'rs 
Deny us for our good; ſo find we profit 
By loſing of our prayers. | | 
|  Shakeſpear's Antony and Cleepatra. 
That high all-ſeer, which I dallied- With, | 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg'd in jeſt. 
Thus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men, 
To turn their own points on their maſters boſoms, 
|  GShakeſpear's King Richard III. 
— — — Pray I cannot, 
Though inclination be as ſharp as will; 
My ſtronger guilt deſeats my ſtrong intent: 
And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 
] ſtand in pauſe Where mall frſt beginn, 
And both neglect. What if this hand 
Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood? 
Is there net rain enough in the ſweet heav'ns 
To waſh it white as ſnow? wheveto ſerves mercy, 
But to confront the viſage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, 
To be ſoreſtalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down ? then I'll look ups 
My fault is paſt But oh! what form of pray'r 
Can ſerve my turn? forgive me my foul murther ? 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt | 
Of thoſe effects, for which I did the muither 3 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 
What then ? what reſts? - 
'Try, what repentance can : what can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 
Oh wretched ſtate! oh boſom, black as death! 
Oh limed ſoul, that, ſtruggling to be free, 


Calif, 


Art 
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Art more engag' d] help, angels! make aſſay! 


Bow, ſtubborn knees; and, heart, with ſtrings of ſteel, 
Be foft as ſinews of the new-born babe | 


All may be well 
Shakefpear's Hamlet. 
When we of hopes, or helps, are quite bereaven, 
Our humble pray'rs have entrance into heaven. 
Fohn Ford's Lover's Sacrifice, 
Temporal bleſſings heav'n doth often ſhare 
Unto the wicked, at the good man's pray”r. 


| Quarles. 
Man's plea to man, is, that he never more 
Will beg; and that he never begg'd before : 
Man's plea to God is, that he did obtain 

A former ſuit, and therefore ſues again. 

How good a God we ſerve ; that when we ſue, 
Makes his old gifts th' examples of his new 


— She will out pray 

A preacher at ſaint Aut linz, and divides 
The day in exerciſe; I did commend 

A preciſian to her, for her woman; 

Who tells me, that her lady makes her quilt 
Her ſmocks before for kneeling. 


: Main's 1 
Mark, Birtha, this unrighteous war of pray'r 

Like wrangling ſtates, you ask a monarch's aid 
When you are weak, that you may better dare 

Lay claim, to what. your paſſion would invade. 


Long has th” ambitious world rudely preferr'd | 
Their quarrels, which they call their pray*rs, to heav'n; 

And thought that heav*n would like themſelves have err d: 
Depriving ſome, of what's to others givn. | 


Thence modern faith becomes ſo weak and blind, 
Thinks heav'n in ruling other worlds employ'd, 
And is not mindful of our abje& kind, 
Becauſe all ſutes are not by all enjoy'd. Wy 
3 ow 
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How firm was faith, when humble ſutes for need, ; 
Not choice were made ? then, free from all deſpair, 
As mod'rate birds, who fing for daily ſeed : 042 * 
Like birds, our ſongs of praiſe included pray'r. . 
© Sir W. Dawvenant's Gondibert, 
He who this builder's building did create, | 
Has an apartment here triangular; 
Where 4/ragon three fanes did dedicate, 
To days of praiſe, of penitence and pray r. 
To theſe, from diff rent motives, all proceed; 
For when diſcov'ries they on nature gain, 
They 2 high heav'n, which makes their works 
r 8 


But when it fails, in penitence complain. 
If after praiſe, new bleſſings are not giv'n, 
Nor mourning penitence can ills repair; 
Like praQtis'd beggars, they ſollicit heav'n, 
And will prevail by violence of pray'r. 
The temple built for pray'r, can neither boaſt 
The builder's curious art, nor does declare, 
By choice materials he intended coſt ; . | 
To ſhew, that nought ſhould need to tempt to pray r. 
No bells are here ; unhing'd are all the gates : 
Since craving in diſtreſs is natural, 
All lies ſo ope, that none for entrance waits; 
And thoſe whom faith invites, can need no call. 
The great have by diſtinction here no name: 
For all ſo cover'd come, in grave diſguiſe, 
To ſhew none come for decency or fame, _ 
That all are ſtrangers to each others eyes. 


How far is it to heay*n, that yet this lady's 
Mournings are not heard ? for if they were, my 
Suff rings and my guilt would ceaſe ; or cannot 
Our petitions climb, and get acceſs as 
Nimbly as our faults? O this is it, that 


Bid. 
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So emboldens vex'd liimanity 5 makes” . 
Us complain. Thoſe undiſcernd, immortal 
Governors, are oſten in 
Their bounty-flow, in juſtice too ſevere ; 
And give not what we beg. but what we fear. 
Sir W.Ddverant's Platontch Lovers, 
Can pray*rs to all alike ſo gentle be, 
Since all the world's devotions di * 
None beg the ſame; the pray 7s of- all the beſt; 
Are little more than curſes for the reſt 
Sir Robert Howard's Viftal Virgin. 
1 ＋ E R MEN . 
When a noble nature's raid, 
It brings friends joy, foes grief, poſterity fame: 
In him the times, no leſs than prince, are prais'd ; 
And by his rife, in ative men, lie name 
2th emulation ſtir : 
To the dull, a ſpur 
It is: to th' envious meant 
A mere upbraiding grief, and tort'ring puniſhment. / 


Jebſon $ Underwoeds. 
Whoe' cr is rais? d, ) 
— he has not; he is ta d, not prais'd. | 
FJohnſon's Epigrams. 


Many ſuch ends have fall'n on ſuch proud honours ; J 
No more becauſe the men on whom they fell 
Grew inſolent, and left their virtue's ſtate; . 
Than for their hugene!s, that procur'd their hate: 
And therefore little pomp in men moſt great, 
Makes mightily and ſtrongly to the guard 
Of what they win by chance or jutt reward: 
Great and immodeſt braveries again, 
Like ſtatues, much tco high made for their baſes, 
Are overturn'd as ſoon as giv'n their places. 
| Chapman's Revenge of Buff D' ambois. 
There is a deep nick in time's reſtleſs wheel 
For each man's good ; when which nick comes, it 


; As 
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As rhetorick, yet works not perſuaſion-. * 
But only is a mean to make it Work-; 
So no man riſeth by his real merit, 
But when it cries clink to his 7770 5 * 
Many will ay, Vir! cannot riſe gl a1 
Man's firſt hour's Tile 464k Bs to his fall 
Fl venture that; men t fall | low muſt I 
As well as men caſt headlong from the sky. 

| ©. Chapman's Buſſy D'ambois, 
For when that men of m merit graw 


for, rk 

And by her tautors, ignorance hel 

And paraſites in good mens ed, 
Only to ſooth the higheſt in their fin ; 

From thoſe-whoſe «kill and knowledge is debas'd, 
There-many ſtrange enormities begin. | 

Drayton's Barons Far, 
Others that ſtemm'd the current of the time, 
Whence I had fall'n, ſtrove ſuddenly to climb. 


Like the camelian, whill time turns the hue, - 

And with falſe Prareus puts on ſundry ſhapes ; 
This change fcarde gone, a ſecond doth enſue; 

One fill'd, another for promotion gapes : 
Thus do they fivarm-bike-flies about the brim; 
Some drown'd, and ſome do with much danger ſwim. 

 Drayton's Pierce Gaveſion. 
When knaves come to preferment, they riſe a as 
Gallows are rais'd in the Low Countries, one 
Upon another's ſhoulders. . 
Webſter's White Devil 


For places in the court, are but like beds 
In the hoſpital ; where this man's head lies 
At that man's foot, and fo lower and lower. | 
Webſter's Ducheſs of Mal. 
If on the ſudden he begins to niſe ; 
No man that lives can count his enemies. 
Miaddleton's Trick to catch the Old One. 


"Tis 
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So emboldens vea d humarity; makes” 

Us complain. Thoſe undiſcernd, immortal 
Governors, are oſten in 

Their bounty-flow; in juſtice tos ſevere; 


And givo not what we beg, but what we fear. 
Sir M. Ddverant's Platontck Lovers, 


Can pray*rs to all alike ſo gentle be, 

Since all the world's devotions di ? 

None beg the ſame; the pray*rs of- all the beſt; 
Are little more than curſes for the reſt, 

r Robert Howard's V:ftlal Virgin. 
<A 00 E R. M E N 7. | 
When a noble nature's raid. 

It brings friends joy, foes grief, poſterity fame: 
In him the times, no leſs than prince, are prais'd ; 
And by his riſe, in active men, his name 
2th emulation ſtir : 
To the dull, a ſpur 
It is: to th' envious meant 


A mere upbraidiag grief, and tort'ring puniſhment. 


Johnſon's Underavoods. 


Whocer is raid, 


For worth he has not; he is ta d; not prais'd. 
Johnſon's Epigrams. 


Many ſuch ends have falln on ſuch proud honours 3 
No more becauſe the men on whom they fell 
Grew inſolent, and left their virtue's ſtate; 
Than for their hugeneſs, that procar'd their hate: 
And therefore little pomp in men moſt great, 
Makes mightily and ſtrongly to the guard 
Of what they win by chance or jutt” reward: 
Great and immodeſt braveries again, 
Like ſtatues, much tco high made for their baſes, 
Are overturn'd as ſoon as giv'n their places. 
| Chapman's Revenge of Buff D'ambois. 
There is a deep nick in time's reſtleſs wheel 
For each man's good ; when which nick comes, it 


| As 
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As rhetorick, yet. works not perſuaſion. * 
But only is a mean to make it Work.; 
So no man riſeth by his real merit, 
But when it cries clink to his niſer's ſpirit. 
Many will ſay, that cannot riſe at all, 
Man's fir hour's Tile is, frſt Rep. to his fall: 
I'll venture that; men t low mult die, 
As well as men caſt headlong from the sky. 

| Chapman's Buſſy D'ambeis, 


For when that men of merit grow ungrac'd, 


| Drayton's Barons Wars, 
Others that ſtemm'd the current of the time, 
Whence I had falln, ſtrove ſuddenly to climb. 
Like the 2 time mon hue, - 

And with falſe Prateus puts on y ſhapes; 
This change fcarde — py — doth enfue; 

One fill'd, another ſor promotion gapes: 
Thus do they ſwarm like flies about the brine; = 
Some drown'd, and ſome do with much danger ſwim. 

Na Drayton's Pierce Gaveſton. 

| When knaves come to preferment, they riſe as 
Gallows are rais'd in the Low Countries, one 


Upon another's ſhoulders. | 
| Webſter's White Devil. 


For places in the court, are but like beds. 
In the hoſpital ; where this man's head lies 
At that man's foot, and ſo 3 = lower. 
ebſter's Ducheſs Malfy R 
If on the ſudden he begins to riſe ; _ | 
No man that lives can count his enemies 
 Middliton's Trick to catch the Old One. 


3 
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"Tis not advancement bet T love alone; 


"Tis love of ſhelter, to kee ſhame unknown. 
|  "Middleton's Mayor of renal 


| All preferment” 
That r from fin and luſt ſhoots up quickly 3 

As gard'ners crops do in the rott neſt grounds: 
So is all means rais d from baſe proſtitution, 
| Ev n like a fallad growing upon a dunghill. . 

Middleton $ Women beware Women, 

He who cannot merit 
Preferment by employments'; er him bare 2d 26: 
His throat unto che "kb cruelty ; 1 
Or die or live a flave without redemption. | 3 
+ Fohn Ford's Lach: Trial, 
What throngs of grea ; pal ee beſiege | 
The virtuous mind? £ ? So thick, they joſtle 
One another as they come. Hath vice a 
Charter got, that none muſt riſe, but ſuch, who 
Of the devil's faction are? The way to 

Honour. is not evetmore the way to 
Hell: A. virtuous man may climb. Let the 4 
Flatterer ſell his lies elſewhere; it is | 
Unthrifty merchandize to 3 my gold. 


For breath. 
Sir W Dawvenant*s Cruel reed 


e. 


So proud ſhe ſhined in her princely ſtate, 
Looking to heav'n, ſor earth tha did diſdain ; 
And fitting high, for lowly ſhe did hate. 
Lo! underneath her ſornful feet, was lain - 
A dreadful d with a hideous train : 
And in her hand ſhe held a mirror bright, 
Wherein her face ſhe often viewed fain, 
And in her ſelſ- lov'd ſemblance took delight; 
For ſhe was wond'rous fair, as any Finz wight. = 


{ 


ſ 
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Of griſly Pluto ſhe the daughter was, ; 
And tad Proſerp ina, the queen of hell; 
vet did ſhe ie her peerlels $ worth to paſs 
That parentage, with pride fo did ſhe Een: : 
And thund'ring Fove that high in heay'n doth dwell, 
And wield the world, ſhe claimed for her fire 
Or if that any elſe did Jove excell 
For to the higheſt ſhe did ftill aſpire: 
Or, if ought higher were than that, did it defire. 
And proud Luciftra men did her call. 5 
Spenſer*s Fairy Queen, 
He that is proud eats up himſelf. Pride is 
His own glaſs, his own trumpet, his own chronicle * 
And whatever praiſes itſelf but in 
The deed; devours the deed in the praiſe. 
. Shakeſpear's Fals and Creſſida. 
3 hath no other glaſs 
To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are che proud man's fees, 


Bid. 
Let this example move th inſolent mam 
Not to grow proud, and careleſs of the gods: 
It is an odious wiſdom to blaſpheme, 
Much more to ſlighten or deny their pow'rs. 
For whom the morning ſaw ſo great and high 3 
'Thus low, and little, *fore the eve doth lie. 
Fobnſen's gans. 2 
How blind is pride What eagles are we füll 
In matters that belong to other — ö 
What beetles in our own? wo 
Chapman 8 All , . 
How poor a thing 3 When all as ſlaves, 
Differ but in their fetters, not their graves. | 
Daniel's Civil War. 
Pride by preſumption bred, when at a height, 
Encount' ring with contempt, both march in ire; 
And 'twixt em bring baſe cruelty to light:; 
The loathſome oft-ipring of a hated fire. 


| E. of Sterline's Alexandrean Tragedy. 
Vol. III. D 1. Are 
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1. Are you not proud of your cloaths ? 
Why then you were never 2 of any thing; 
For therein chiefly conſiſteth pride; ſor you 
Never ſaw pride pictur'd, but in gay attire. 
2. True; but in my opinion, pride might as well 
Be pourtray'd in any other ſhape ; bein 
The cauſes thereof are ſo ſev'ral and 
Divers: as ſome are proudof their ſtrength, although 
'That pride coſt them the loſs of a limb or 
'Two, by over-daring : Some are proud of 
'Their humour ; although inthat humour, th 
Be often knock'd for being ſo: Some are | 
Proud of their drink, although that liquid 
ration cauſe them to wear a night-cap 
Three weeks after: Some are proud of as 
Parts, although they were never put to better 
Uſes, than the enjoying of a common 
Strumpet's company: And ſome are only 
Made proud, by the favour of a waiting-woman. 
; Taylour's Hog hath bft his Pearl. 
— L believe cunning 
Court ladies chuſe ſome pretty venial errors, 
To ſet perfeRion off: For ſhould you not 
Uſurp a handſome pride, your fame would lie 
Like unwall'd cities, open to the prey 
Of each invading youth. Did you not ſhew 
A ſcorn, you would deſerve it. 152 
Habbington's Queen of Arragon, 
He like a high- ſwol'n and impetuous tide, 
- Boreall before him; rais'd to ſuch a pride 
As did his own approaching ruin ſhew, 
And draw it on: Plethorick bodies ſo, 
From whence diſeaſes of themſelves do breed, 
The ſeeds of death in that ſtrong fulneſs feed. 
Ws May's Edward III. 


I'll offer, and I'll ſuffer no abuſe, 
| Becauſe I'm proud; pride is of mighty uſe, 


The 
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The affectation of a pompous name, 
Has oft ſet wits and in a flame: 
Volumes, and buildmgs, and dominions wide, 
Are oft the noble monuments of pride. 
| £7 Crown's Caligula. 
PRODIGALTITY. | 
— — 7 2 
Provide, and give great giſts, and all out 
2 Nor will he know 
His , or yield me this 
To him what a his wies gd 
Be'ng of no pow r to is wi ; 
His Salle dre beyond his ſtate, 
TIE AE is all in debt; he owes for ev'ry 
word: 8 
He is fo kind, that he pays inter'ſt ſort: 
His land's put to their books. Well, would I were 
Gently put out of office, ere I were fore de. 
Shakeſpear's Timon, 
— Prodigal men 5 
Feel not their own ſtock waſting. | 
Fohnſon's Catiline, 


That which made him gracious in your eyes, 
And gilded over his imperſections, 
Is — and conſumed ev'n like ice, 
Which by the vehemence of heat diſſolves, 
And glides to many rivers ; fo his wealth, 
That felt a prodigal hand, hot in expence, 
Melted within his gripe, and from his coffers, 
Ran like a violent ſtream to other mens. 
| Cook's Green's Tu quoque. 

Young heirs, leſt in this town, where ſin's ſo rank, 
And prodigals gape to grow fat by them, 
Are like young whelps, thrown in the lion's den, 
Who play with them a while, at length devour them. 

| Wilkins's Miſeries of enfor*d Marriage. 
Thus like a fever that doth a man 
From ſtrength to „ conſume myſelf: 0 
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1 know this company, their.cuſtom wild. 
Hated, abhorr'd of good men; yet, like a child, 
By reaſon's rule inſtrutted how to know | 
Evil from good, I to the worſer go. 

Wilkins 22 of enforced Marriage. 
What is a prodigal? Faith, like a,bruſh, 
That wears himſelf, to flouriſ others cloaths ; 
And having worn his heart ev'n to the ſtump, 
He's thrown away like a deformed lump : 
Oh ſuch am TI ! i have ſpent all the wealth 
My anceſtors did purchaſe ; made others brave 
In ſhape and riches, and myſelf a knave: 0 247 
For tho' my wealth rais'd ſome to paint their door, 
Tis ſhut *gainſt me, ſaying, I am but poor. 
Nay, evn the greateſt arm, whoſe hand had Srac d 
My preſence to the eye of majeſty, ſhrinks back, 
His fingers clutch, and like to lead 
They're heavy to raiſe up my ſtate, b'ing dead: 
By which I find ſpend-thrifts, and ſuch am I, 
Like trumpets flouriſh, but are foul within ;. | 
And they like ſnakes, know when to caſt their skin. 
Ibid. 
My old maſter kept a houſe, and twen 
Or thirty tall — aul bull men about 7 
Him; and in faith his ſon differs not much, 
He will have metal too; tho“ he has no 
Store of cutlers blades, he will have plenty 
Of vintners pots. His father kept a good 
Houſe for honeſt men, his tenants, that brought 
Him in part: And his ſon keeps a bad houſe 
With knaves that help to conſume all : *Tis but 
The change of time : Why ſhould any man repine 
At it ? Crickets, good loving and lucky worms, 
Were wont to feed, ſing, and rejoice in the 
Father's chimney : "And now carrion-crows build 
In the ſon's kitchen, 

bid. 


— Our 


. 
— — — Our eyes | 17 
See daily preſidents: hopeſul gentlemen 
Being truſted in the world with their own will, 
Divert the good is look d from them, to ill: 
Make their old names forgot, or not worth note; 
Such company they keep, ſuch revelling 
With panders, paraſites, prodigies of knaves, 
That they ſell all, ev'n to their old fathers graves. 
Wilkkinss Miſertes of enforced Marriage, 
: He has not felt 
The weight of need, that want is virtue's clog ; 
Of what neceſſity, reſpe& and value 
Wealth is; how baſe and how contemptible 
Poverty makes us: liberality * 
In ſome circumſtances, may be allow'd ; - 
As when it has no end but honeſty; _ | 
With a reſpect of perſon, quantity, | 
Quality, time, and place: but this profuſe, 
Vain, injudicious ſpending makes him idiot: 
And yet, the beſt of liberality x,y, 
Is to be lib' ral to ourſelves : And thus 
Your wiſdom is moſt liberal, and knows 
How fond a thing it is for diſcreet men 
To purchaſe with the loſs of their eſtate 
The name of one poor virtue, liberality, 5 
And that too, only from the mouths of beggars ! 
One of your judgment would not, I am ſure, 
Buy all the virtues at ſo dear a rate. 2 
Randolþh's Muſes Looling-Glaſi. 
1. Two thouſand pounds a year | * 
Cannot be melted Fuddenly ; when *tis, . 
Men can but ſay, her prodigality  _ 1 
Has done an act of falkice, and tranſlated = 
That wealth which fortune's blindnefs had miſplac d 
On ſuch a fellow : what ſhould he do with it? 
2. And thou ſay'ſt right. Some men were made to be 
The conduit-pipes of an eſtate ; or rather © 
The fieves of fortune, thro' whoſe leaking holes 
D 3 She 
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She means to ſcatter a large flood of wealth, 
Beſprinkling many with refreſhing ſhow's : 
So uſurers, ſo dying aldermen 
Pour at once upon their fieve-like heirs 
Whole = of envy'd wealth ; which they together 
Through many holes let out again in ſhow'rs, 
| And, with their ruin water a whole N 
May's Old Couple. 

© £7 08 Is by £ RL 
1. What is a projector, I would conceive ? 
2. Why, one, fir, that projects 
Ways to enrich men; or to make em great, 
By ſuits, by marriages, by undertakings : 
According as he ſees they humour it. 

Juabnſens Devil is an Aſi. 
Money's a whore, a bawd, a drudge ; 
Fit to run out on errands : Let her r go. 
Via pecunia ! When ſhe's run and gone, 
And fled, and dead ; then will I fetch her again 
With Agua vitæ, out of an old hogſhead ! 
While there are lees of wine, or dregs of beer, 
Fil never want her! coin her out of cobwebs, 
Duſt, but I'll have her ! raiſe wool upon es pen, 
_ and make graſs grow out o'marrow bones ! Bia. 


— — — He ſhall not draw + 

A fring of's purſe, I'Il drive his patent for him. 
We'll take in citizens, commoners, and aldermen, 
To bear the charge; and blow them off again, 
Like ſo many dead flies, when tis carry'd : 

The thing is for recov'ry of drown'd land, 
Whereof the crown's to have a moiety, 

If it be owner; elſe the crown and owners 

To ſhare that moiety, and the recoverers 

1 *enjoy the other moiety for their charge. 


Bid. 
It ſhall be no ſhame to me, to confeſs 
To you, that we poor gentlemen, that want 3 
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Muſt ſor our needs, turn ſools up, and plough ladies 
Sometime, to try what glebe they are; and this 
Is no unfruitful piece. She and I now 
Are on a project, for the ſact, and venting 
Of a new kind of fucus, paint for ladies, 
To ſerve the kingdom: wherein ſhe herſelf 
Hath travell'd, ſpecially, by way of ſervice 
Unto her ſex ; and hopes to get the whole monopoly, 
As the reward of her invention. * 

| Johnſon's Devil is an Aſs. 
1. I meant to have offer'd it | | 
Your ladyſhip on the perſecting the patent. 
2, Howis it ? | a 
1. For ſerving the whole ſtate with tooth- picks; 
Somewhat an intricate buſineſs to diſcourſe, but 
I ſhow how much the ſubject is abus'd ; - 
Firſt, in that one commodity : then what diſeaſes 
And putrefaCtions in the gums are bred, 
By thoſe are made of adulterate and falſe wood; 
My plot, for reformation of theſe fellows, 
To have all tooth-picks brought unto an office, 
There ſeal'd ; and ſuch as counterfeit em mulcted: 
And laſt, ſor venting em, to have a book 
Printed, to teach their uſe; which ev'ry child 
Shall have throughout the kingdom that can read, 
And learn to pick his teeth by : which beginning 
Early to practiſe, with ſome other vm 
Of never ſleeping with the mouth open, chawin 
Some grains of maſtick, will preſerve the 
Pure, and ſo free from taint. 


Theſe are my old projectors, and they make me 
The ſuperintendent of their buſineſs: 
But till they ſhoot two or three bows too ſhort, 
For want of money and adventurers. - 
They have as many demurrs as the chancery z 
And hatch more ftrange imaginations 
Than any dreaming philoſopher ; one of them 

| D 4 wilt 


Bid. 
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Will undertake the making of bay-ſalt, 

For a penny a buſhel, to ſerve the ſtate ; 

Another dreams of building water-works, 

Drying of fens and marſhes, like the Dutch-men > 

Another ſtrives, to raiſe his fortunes, from 

Decay'd bridges, and would exact a tribute | 

From ale-houſes, and ſign-poſts : ſome there are, 

Would make a thorough-fare for the whole kingdom, 

An office, where nature ſhould give account = 

For all ſhe took, and ſent into the world: 

For they were born in an unlucky hour, - 

For ſome unfortunate miſchief or other, Fe 

Still comes athwart them! well I muſt in to them, 

And feaſt them with new hopes ; *twill be good port 

To hear how they diſpute it pro and con. | 
Marmyon's Holland's League | 

P.R.O & . 

Promiſing i is the very air of the ' 

Time; it opens the eyes of expectation. 

Performance is ever the duller ſor 

His act; and, but in the plainer and ſimpler 

Kind of people, the deed is quite out of 

Uſe. Jo promiſe, is moſt courtly, and faſhionable 3 

Performance. is a kind of will or teſtament, 

Which argues a great ſickneſs in his judgment 


'That makes it. 

| Shakeſpear* s Timon, 
Our promiſe muſt not prejudice our good: 
And that it is no reaſon that the tongue 
Tie the whole body to erernal wrong. 


Dania Arcadia. 
we think your promiſes ſpring-tides ; but we | 
7 ear you'll ebb in your performance :\ =» 

2. My deeds, and ſpeeches, fir, 

Are lines drawn from one center; what 1 promiſe 


To do, I'll do, 
Dekker's Match me in Lande. 


Court 
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Court promiſes! let wiſe men count them eurſt; 
For, while you live, he that ſcores beſt, pays worlt. 
| — Wetfter's 12 Devil. 
Supply your promiſes with deeds; 
You know that painted meat no hunger feeds. 1 
Lords promiſes are mortal, and commonly 
Die within half an hour they are ſpoken. 
Middleton's Mad World my Maſters. 
Promiſes of princes muſt not be 
By aſter- arts evaded. Who dares puniſh | 
The breach of oaths in ſubjects; and yet flight 
The faith he hath made them? | 
Hlabbington's Queen of Arragon « . 
You cannot loſe your virtue, fir, and then 
I'm ſure my courteſy will never fail : 
To promiſe more, would make me ſeem too prodigal 
Of what you can't in nobleneſs receive. 
, Sir W. Davenant's Platonick Lowers. 
1 .— —— is apparent, 
Then wilt not fail thy friend in great engagements, 
Who art ſo punctual in a promis d trifle. 
2. The man that is not in th* enemy's pow'r, 
Nor ſetter d by misfortune, and breaks promiſes, 
Degrades himſelf; he never can pretend 
To honour more. 
| Sir Robert. 2 4 Slighted Maid. 
u OO WPF FF 
Proſperity's the very bond of fg 
Whole freſh complexion, and whoſe heart together, 


Affliction alters. 
Shakeſpear* s Winter's Tale. 


\ 


Daily and hourly proof 

Tell us, proſperity is at higheſt degree, 

The fount and handle of calamiiy: 

Like duſt before a whirlwind thoſe men fly, 

That proſtrate on the ground of fortune lie; 
D 5 And 
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And being great, like trees that broadeſt ſprout, 
Their own top- heavy ſtate grubs up their root. | 
hapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
Things over-rank do never kindly bear, | 
As in the corn the flexure, when we ſee 
Fill but the ſtraw; when it ſhould feed the ear; 
Rotting that time in rip'ning it ſhould be, 
And be'ng once down, itſelf can never rear: 
With us well doth this ſimile agree 
Of the wiſe man, due tothe great in all,. 
By their own weight b'ing broken in their fall. 


Self-loving man, what ſooner doth abuſe ; 
And more than his proſperity doth wound ? 
Into the deep but fall how can he chuſe | 
That over. ſtrides whereon his foot to ground # 
Who ſparingly proſperity doth uſe, 
And to himſelf Goch after ill propound ; 
Unto his height who happily doth climb, 
Sits above fortune, and controuleth time. 
Drayton in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
Lo, when 1 too much prevails, | | 
Above the judgment thus of: vulgar minds; 
As little barges burden'd with great fails, | 
They move in ſtate, all ſwoln with fortune's winds ? 
E. of Sterline's Alexandrean Tragedy. 
Proſperity doth bewitch men, ſeeming clear ; 
But ſeas do laugh, ſhew white, when rocks are near. 
1 N ehſter's White Devil. 
Knaves will thrive, a 
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Shirley's Maid Revenge, 
He that ſuffers ; 


Proſperity to ſwell him bove a mean; 
Like thoſe impreſſiors in the air, that riſe - 
From dunghill vapouis, ſcatter'd by the wind, 
Leaves nothing but an empty name behind. 
Nabb;'s Hannibal and Scipio, 


Of 
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Of both our ſortunes good and bad, we ſind 
Proſperity more ing of the mind? 
Felicity flies oder the wall and fence, 


W eee 


Herrick. 
More in proſperity i is reaſon toſt, 
Than ſhips in ſtorms, their helms and anchors loſt : 
Before lr gales not all our ſails we bear, 
But with ſide winds into ſaſe harbours ſteer. 
More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, 
Or unſeen rocks, than in high ſtorms are loft. | 
None violent empires long enjoy ſecure 
They're mod rate conditions that endure. 
When fortune raiſeth to the greateſt height, 
The happy man ſhould moſt ſuppreſs his ſtate ; 
g ſtill a change of things to find, 
And fearing, when the gods appear too kind. 
Sir Robert Howard: 
P.rR OF 4L.D $..X-C 23. 
Thus doth th' all working providence retain, 
And keep for good effects the ſeed of worth; 
And ſo Joch point the ſtops of time thereby, 
In periods of uncertain —_ 
aniel's Panegyrich to the King. 
So blind's the ſharpeſt councils of the wiſe 
'This over-ſhadowing providence on high, 
And dazzleth all their cleareſt-ſighted eyes,. 
That they ſee not how nakedly they lie: 
There where they little think the ſtorm doth riſe, 
And over-caſts their clear ſecurity : 
When Man hath ſtopp'd all ways, fave only that, 
Which, as leaſt doubted, ruin enters at. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
What man, not wondring, can by deeds behold 
The providence of all commanding Fove, - 
Whoſe brazen edits cannot be controul'd ; 
Firm are the ſtatutes of the ſtates above: 


D 6 That 
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That mortal whom a deity's favour ſhields, 
No worldly force is able to confound; 
He may ſecurely walk through danger's fields 3 ; 
Times and occafions are to ſerve him bound. 
E. of Sterline's Cræſus. 
0 all preparing providence divine 
In thy large book what ſecrets are enrolPd ? 
What ſundry helps doth thy great pow'r aſſign, 
To prop the courſe which thou intend'ſt to hold ? 
What mortal ſenſe 1s able to define 
Thy myſterys, thy. counſels manyfold ? 
=> 0 thy wiſdom ſtrangely that extends 
| cure roceedings to apparent ends. | 
a Drayton's Barons Wars, 
— — Wiſe princes 
F ight not alone with forces ; providence 
Directs and tutors ſtrength : elſe elephants 
Ard barbed horſes might as well prevail, 
As the moſt ſubtil fratagems of war. - 
John Ford's Perkin Warbeck, 
—— Wiſdom and virtue be | | 
'The only deſtinies ſet for a man to follow. 
The heav'nly pow'rs are to be reverenc'd, 
Net ſearch'd into; their mercies rather be 
By humble prayers to be ſought, than their 
Hidden councils by curioſity. 
Barons Mirza. 


Who is it, that will doubt 

The care of heaven; or think th' immortal 
Pow'rs are flow, cauſe they take the priviledge 

To chuſe their own time, when they will ſend their 


Bleſſings down ? 
Sir V. Davenant's Fair Favourite, 
AU D 35 NGC . 
She's a_majeſtick ruler, and commands 
Ev'n with the terror of her awſul brow, 
As in a throng, ſedition being rais'd, 
TY ignoble multitude inflam d with madneſß, 
Firebrands. 
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Firebrands and ſtones fly; fury ſhews chem weapons: 
Till ſpying ſome grave man, honour d for wiſdom, 
They ſtraight are ſilent, and erect their ears; 
Whilſt he with his ſage council doth aſlwage | 
Their minds diſorder, and appeaſe their rage: 
So prudence, when rebellious appetites oY 
Have rais'd temptations, with their batteries 
Aſſaulting reaſon, then doth interpoſe, | 

And keep it ſafe. Th' attempts of ſenſe are weak, 
If their vain forces wiſdom deign to break. 


7 ' Nabbs's Microcoſmug, 
Prudence, thou virtue of the mind, by which 
We do conſult of all that's good or evil, 

Conducing to felicity direct —_ 


My thoughts and actions by the rules of reaſon ; 
Teach me contempt of all inferior vanities ; 
Pride, in a marble portal gilded o'er, 
Aſhrian carpets, chairs of ivory, 

'The luxury of a ſtupendous houſe, 

Garments perfam'd, gems valu'd not for uſe, 
But needleſs ornament : a ſumptuous table, 
And all the baits of ſenſe. A vulgar eye 

Sees not the dangers which beneath them lie. 


Bid. 


— —— A wile man, 
When he does found his happineſs, forecaſts 
Miſchiefs, that fate had never practis'd yet; 
Which if they happen, if they prove too true, 
They meet, not overtake him; and fo find 
A ſcorn, becaule a preparation. ' 
. | Gomer ſall's Lodevick Sforza, 
Look forward what's to come, and back what's paſt ; 
Thy life will be with praiſe and prudence grac'd | 
What loſs or gain may follow, thou may'ſt gueſs3 . 
Thou then wilt be ſecure of the ſucceſs, 

; 7 5 Denbam. 
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P'U NISHMEN YE 

Ye princes all, and rulers ev'ry one, 
In puniſhment, beware of hatred's ire. 

Before you ſcourge, take heed ; look well thereon : 
In wrath's ill will, if malice kindle fire, 

Your hearts will burn in ſuch a hot deſire, 

That in theſe flames, the ſmoke ſhall dim your fight, 

Ye ſhall forget to join your juſtice right. 

You ſhould not judge, till things be well diſcern'd ; 
Your charge is ſtill to maintain upright laws: 

In conſcience rules ye ſhould be throughly learn'd, 
Where clemency bids wrath and raſhneſs pauſe; 
And further faith, ſtrike not without a cauſe: 

And when ye ſmite, 828 . 

Then in man your ſcourge will take. 

| * Bow chyard in the Mirror for Magiſtrates, 

Unpuniſh'd *{cape for heinous crime ſome one; 

But unaveng'd in mind or body, 1 

rror for Magiſtrates. 
All have not offended : — 


For thoſe that were, it is not ſquare to take 
On thoſe that are, revenge: crimes, like to landꝭ, 


Shakeſpear's Timon. 
Yet muſt we not put the ſtrong law on him ; 
He's loy'd of the diſtracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes: 
And where tis ſo, th' offendof's ſcourge is weigh'd, 


But never the offence. 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet; 
Reck'ning it better, ſince his end is meant, | 
And muſt be wrought, at once to rid it clear, 
And put it to the fortune of th' event, 
Than by long doing to be long in fear: 
Wherin ſuch courſes of high puniſhment, 


The deed and the attempt like danger bear. 
aniel's Civil Nan. 


Where 
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Kare puniſhment be deriv'd 1555 hence. 
Let the 5 riw t 
Middleton's Game at Cheſt. 
Sentence of death when it is mildly fpoke, 
Half promiſes life ; but when your doom you mix 
With ſuch rough threats, what is't but twice to kill? 
Heyawcood's Royal King. 
He ſhould not dare to kill, that dares not die; 
"Tis needy miſchief, and he's baſely _ 
That dares do ill, "> = 
s AlÞs 
Nor cuſtom, nor example, nor vaſt — 9 
Of ſuch as do offend, make leſs the fin ; 
For each particular crime a ſtrift account 
Will be exacted; and that comfort which 
The damn'd pretend, follows in miſery, 
Takes nothing from their torments : Ie one 
Muſt ſuffer in himſelf,, the meaſure of, 
His wickedneſs. 
Maſfinger's Pile 
The land wants ſuch 
As dare with rigour execute her laws; 
Her feſter'd —— be lanc'd and tented: 
He's a bad ſurgeon pity ſpares 
The part corrupted, till = gangrene ſpread, 
And all the y periſh : he that's merciful 
Unto the bad, is — the good. 
The pillory muſt cure the ear's diſeaſe 5 
The ſtocks the ſoot's offences ; let the back 
Bear her own ſin, and her rank blood purge forth 
By the phlebotomy of a whipping poſt : 
And yet the ſecret and purſe- 
Is held the wiſer courſe 3 becauſe at once | 
It helps the virtuous, and corrects the vicious. 
Let not the ſword of juſtice fleep, and ruſt 
Within her velvet ſheath ; preſerve her edge, 
And keep it ſharp with cutting 3 * 
ame 
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Tame mercy is the breaſt that ſuckles vice, 
Til Wer ſhe multiply her heads. 
Randolph's Muſes Looking-glaſt. 
1. Think not of pardon, ſir. | 
Rigour 5 mercy us'd in ſtates uncertainly 
And in ill times, look not like th' effects 
Of virtue, but neceſſity: nor will 
They thank your goodneſs, but your fears 
2. 2 in princes ſhould be {till imperſett ; 
It is then handſomeſt, when the king comes to 
Reduce, not ruin — 
1. Who puts but on the face of puniſhing, 
And only gently cuts, but prunes rebellion; 
He makes that flouriſh, that he wou'd deſtroy. 
Who wou'd not be a rebel, when the hopes 
Are vaſt, the fears but ſmall ? 
2. Why, I wou'd not; 
Nor you, my lord, nor you, nor any here. 
Fear keeps low ſpirits only in, the brave 
Do get above it, when they do reſolve, 
Such puniſhments in infancy of war 
Make men more deſp'rate ; not the more yielding. 
The common people are a kind of flies; 
They're caught with honey, not with wormwood, fir, 
Severity exaſperates the ſtirr d humour; 
And ſtates diſtempers turn into diſeaſes. 
Suchlingꝰs Brenner alt. 
The laws are ſinfully contriv'd. Juſtice 
Should weigh the preſent crime, not future 
| Inference on deeds ; but now they cheapen 
Blood: *tis ſpilt 
To puniſh the example, not the guilt. s 
Sir V. Davenant's Juſt Italian. 
Do not, if one but lightly thee offend, 
'The puniſhment beyond the crime extend; 
Or after warning the offence forget; 


So God himſelf our filings did remit, 


Denham. 
Who 
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Who would, unblamed, ſtrike, 
Muſt what he ſeems to do, not ſeem to like. 
| ou. or the Fatal Error. 


* 
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IT V his ignorance |! 

'T hey are the only knowing men of Europe 3 
Great gen'ral ſcholars, excellent phyſicians, | 
Moſt admir'd ſtateſmen, profeſt favourites, 
And cabinet counſellors to the greateſt princes ! 
The only languag'd men of all the world! 
2. And, I have heard, they are moſt lewd impoſtors ; 
Made all of terms and ſhreds; no leſs belyers _ 
Of great mens favours, than their own vile med'cines 3 
Which they will utter upon monſtrous ats: 
Selling that drug for two-pence ere they part, 
Which they have valu'd at twelve crowns before. 

Jobnſen's J. _ 

1. Good doctor Alcon, I am come to crave | 
Your counſel to adviſe me ſor my health; 
For I ſuppoſe, in troth, Iam not well; 
Methinks I ſhould be fick, yet cannot tell: 
Something there 15 amiſs that troubles me, 
For which I would take phyſick willingly. 
2. Welcome, fair nymph ; come, let me try your pulſe, 
I cannot blame you, t' hold yourſelf not well. 
Something amiſs, quoth you; here's all amiſs ! 
The. whole fabrick of yourſelf diſtemp*red is; 
The Hftole and diaſtole of your pulſe 
Do ſhew your paſhons moſt byfterical : 
It ſeems you have not careful been 
T” obſerve the ok nor" regimen 
Of your own body ſo that we muſt now 
Deſcend unto the therapheutical ; | 
That ſo we may prevent the 


Of ſymptoms, and may afterwards apply 
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Some tical alexipharmacum, 
That may be proper for your malady : 
It ſeems, fair nymph, you dream much in the night. 
1. Doctor, I do indeed. . 
2. I know you do; 
You're troubled much with thought. 
1, I am indeed, 
2. I know you are ; 
You have great heavineſs about your heart. 
1. Now truly ſo I have. 
2. I know you have; 
You wake oft in the night. 
1. In troth I do. 
— on this I know you do; 
nd this unleſs by phyſick you prevent, 
Think whereto it may bring 3 the end 3 
And therefore you muſt firſt evacuate 
All thoſe colaæical hot humours which 
Diſturb your heart, and then refrigerate 
Your blood by ſome menalchian cordials, 
Which you muſt take, and you ſhall ſtraight find eaſe, 
And in the morning I will viſit you. 
: Daniel's Arcadia. 
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Out you impoſtors, 
Quackſalving· cheating mountebanks, ——your skill 
Is to make ſound men ſick, and fick men kill! 
Maſſinger and Dekker*s Virgin 
g9UALIFICATIONS. 
Good parts in youth and manhood are the ſame ; 
They're the ſame picture in a ſmaller frame. 


Tis ſtrange to ſee 

How gen'rally this gentleman doth take : 
For my part, as I ſee not any thing 

In him that I much miſlike, fo truly . 
Navght that I admire : he has ſome graceful 
And becoming parts and qualities; a. 
Handſome way in talk; yet when I mark it 


Seriouſly, 
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Seriouſly, methinks it is as curious ö 
Pictures, which although they make a pleaſing 
Shew, yet, for the moſt part are drawn on 
And ordinary matter. I needs muſt ſay, 
He has this happineſs, that if he excel 
In aught, it is in things of that familiar 
Nature, that each place and company 
He comes in, afford him opportunity 
To ſhew it : and this certainly «s the 
Only thing that makes him make a greater 


Blaze than ſome of far more worth; whoſe eminence 


Lying in that which is more choice, cannot 
So frequently diſcover itſelf; nor 

Is their value proſtituted unto 

Every eye ; but they, as great bells, who 
Are not eaſily, nor on all ſlight occaſions, 
Raiſed, yet being up, will Er out- ſound 
Any of theſe tinckling ting - tang blades. 


For as when ſome common metals will ſerve 
For good ſubſtantial uſe, yet if you ſtrive 
To force them to more curious ſhapes, they only 
Such rude draughts will take, as will render them 
More deformed : ſo this gentleman, had 

His coarſer foul but had the luck to have 

Acted in ſome downright way, to have manag'd 
Some plodding trade, he might by long experience 
Have underſtood himſelf within his ſphere z ” 
Nay, have had wit enough to have got a 
Good eſtate, and — the repute of that, 
Have been look'd upon by the world as wiſe: 
But this by his father's induſtry being 
Left to his hand ; the common courſe of the 
World, unhappily doth fling him upon 

Things fit only for more refined minds; 

Which although he cannot maſter, yet ſome 
Odd grudges and imperfect ſtamps have 
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Transformed him from what he was, nor can - 
He be what he would. 


X. 
— Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : But being in, 
Bear it, that the oppoſed may beware of thee. 
Shakeſpear*s Hamlet, 
But yeſterday, thou waſt the common ſecond 
Of all that only know thee ; thou hadit bills 
Set up on ev'ry poſt, to give thee notice 
Where any dift'rence was, and who were parties; 
And as to fave the charges of the law 
Poor men ſeek arbitrators, thou wert choſen 
By ſuch as knew thee not, to compound quarrels : 
But thou wert ſodelighted with the ſport, 
That if there were no juſt cauſe, thou wouldſt make one, 
Or be engag'd thyſelf : This goodly calling 
Thou haſt follow'd five and twenty years, and ſtudy d 
The criticiſms of contentions, and art thou 
In ſo few hours transform'd ? | 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Little French Lawyer, 
There's a miſchief greater than all theſe ; 
A baſe and ſordid provocation, 
Us'd among gentlemen they cannot quarrel 
About a glaſs of wine, but ot flies ſtraight 
Son of a whore : dead mothers moſt be torn 
Out of their graves, or living, have their names 
Poiſon d by a prodigious breath: It were 
A brave and noble law to make this tongue g 
Be cut fort 3. it would fave much blood i'th' year, 
That might be ſpent more honourably. 
| Shirley's Gameſter. 


——— See the fate of traytors ! 
How wonderfully heav'n does bring about 
Their puniſhment, that like to canibals, 


The one doth eat the other ! | 
| Tatham's Diſtracted State. 
| Surely 
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—— - Surely one | 

Of the winds got him his cradle was a drum, 

And he was nurs d upon a belfry. 

He hath more rage and noiſe than a winter-ſtorm : 

Only his virtue is, = — not out- laſt it. 4 

Sir V Davenant's News Plymout 

; . n 

A dow'r, my lords ! diſgrace not ſo your king, 

That he ſhould be ſo abject, baſe and poor, 

To chuſe for wealth, and not for perfect love. 

Henry is able to inrich his queen; 

And not to ſeek a queen, to make him rich: 

So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 

As market-men for oxen, ſheep or horſe : 

But marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Than to be dealt in by attorneyſhip : 

Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 

Muſt be companion of his nuptial-bed. 

And therefore, lords, ſince he affects her moſt, 

It moſt of all theſe reaſons bindeth us 

In our opinions ſhe ſhould be preferr'd : 

For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 

An age of diſcord, and continual ftrife ? 

Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, 

And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. 

Whom ſhould we match with Henry, b'ing a king, 

But Marg*ret, that is daughter to a king ? | 

Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 

Approves her fit ſor none, but for a king. 

Her valiant courage, and undaunted ſpirit, 

More than in woman commonly is ſeen, 

Anſwer our hope in iſſue of a king: 

For, Henry, ſon unto a conqueror, 

Is likely to beget more conquerors, 

If with a lady of fo high reſolve, 

As is fair Marg'ret, he be link'd-in love. 

Shakeſpear's Firſt Part of King Henry VI. 
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When you are made my conſort, 

All the prerogatives of my high birth cancell'd, 
Pll practice the obedience of a wife, 

And freely pay it. Queens themſelves, if they 
Make choice of their inferiors, only aiming 

To feed their ſenſual appetites, and to reign 
Over their husbands, in ſome kind commit 


Authoriz'd whoredom. Maflore's Maid of Heer 
ers Mai . 
U 8 88:1 @:'# - 7 
She now with jealous queſtions, utter'd faſt, 
Fills Orgo's ear, which there unmark'd are gone, 
As throngs through guarded gates, when all make haſte, 
Not giving warders time t examine one. 
| | Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert, 
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„ 
O UR brother did with vicious looſeneſs, 
Corrupt the chaſte ſtreams of my f virtues, 
And left me foiled like a long-pluck'd roſe, 
Whoſe leaves diſſever'd, have foregone their ſweetneſs. 
Chapman's Revenge for Honour, 
5 — Woman's forced uſe, 
Like unripe fruits, no ſooner got, but waſte ; 
They have proportion, colour, but no taſte. 
| | Marſion s Sophonisba. 
If he, from heav'n that filch'd that living fire, 
Condemn'd by Jove to endleſs torment be; 
I greatly marvel how you till go free, 
That far beyond Prometheus did aſpire: 
The fire he ſtole, although of heav'nly kind, 
Which from above he craftily did take 
Of lifeleſs clods, us living men to make, 
He did beſtow in temper of the mind : 


But 
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But yoù broke into heav'n's immortal ſtore, 
Where virtue, honour, wit, and beauty lay ; 
Which taking thence, you have eſcap'd away, 
Yet ſtand as free as e er you did before: 
Yet old Prometheus puniſk'd for his rape: 
Thus poor thieves ſuffer, when the greater ſcape. 
Drayton's Ideas, 
She longs to be raviſh'd : 
Some have no pleaſure but in violence; 
To be torn in pieces is their paradiſe : 
"Tis ordinary in our country, fir, to raviſh all; 
They will not give a penny for their ſport 
' Unleſs they be put to it, and terribly z 
And then they ſwear they'll hang the man comes 
near 'em, 
And ſwear it on his lips too. A 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid in the Mill, 
1. How like a hill of ſnow ſhe fits, and melts 
Before the unchaſte fire of others luſt? 
What heart can ſee her paſſion, and not break? 
2. Take comfort, gentle madam, you know well 
Ev'n actual fins committed without will, 
Are neither fins nor ſhame, much more compell'd; 
Your honour's no whit leſs, your chaſtity 
No whit impair'd, for fair Merione 
Is more a virgin yet than all her ſex: 
Alas tis done ! why burn theſe tapers now ? 
Wicked and frantick creatures joy in night. 
Imagine fair Merione had dream'd 
She had been raviſh'd, would ſhe fit thus then 
Excruciate? Fie, fie, how fond is this? 
What reaſon for this ſurfeit of remorſe ? 
How many that have done ill and proceed, 
Women that take degrees in wantonneſs, | 
Commence, and riſe in rudiments of luſt, 
That feel no ſcruple of this tenderneſs ? 
2. Wherefore ſits | 
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My Phæbe ſhadow'd in a ſable cloud? 
Thoſe pearly drops which thou let'ſt fall like beads, 
Numb'ring on them thy veſtal oriſons, 
Alas are ſpent in vain; I love thee ſtill, 
In ' midſt of all theſe ſhow'rs thou ſweetlier ſcents't, 
Like a green meadow on an April day; 3 
In which the ſun and weſt wind play together, 
Striving to catch, and drink the balmy drops. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, 
— He amongſt all the ladies 
Singled out that dear form, who ever liv'd, 
As cold in luft, as ſhe is now in death. 
O vicious minute! | Bo 
Unfit but for relation to be ſpoke of ——» 
Then with a face more impudent than his vizard 
He hurry'd her amidſt a throng of _ 
That live upon damnation of both kinds, 
And fed the rav'nous vulture of his luſt: 
O death to think on't ! She, her honour forc'd, 
Deem'd it a nobler dowry for her name, 
To die with poiſon, than tolive with ſhame. 
Tourneur's Revenger*s Tragedy, 
Lucreece was chaſte after the rape ; but where 
The blood conſents, there needs no raviſher. 
Shirley's Royal Maſter. 
What fooliſh thief would rob an altar, 
Be guilty of the ſacrilege, to gain 
A brazen cenſor ? Why ſhould you then affect 
A fin ſo great, as ſpoiling me of honour, 
For ſuch a poor gain, as the ſatisfying 
Your ſenſual appetite ? Think, good my lord, 
The pleaſures you ſo covet, are but like flatt' ring 
mornings, . 
That ſhew the riſing ſun in his full brightneſs ; 
Yet do ere night bury his head in tempeſts.  _. 
op Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtein. 
Kill me, oh kill me ! rather let me die 
Than live to ſee the jewel that adorns .. 
| The 
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The fouls of virtuous virgins raviſh'd from me. 
Do not add ſin to ſin, and at a price 
That ruins me, and not inriches you, 
Purchaſe damnation : Do not, do not do't ; 
Sheath here your ſword, and my departing ſoul 
Like your good angel, ſhall ſollicit heav'n 
To daſh out your offences; let my flight 
Be pure and ſpotleſs : Do not injure that, 
Manhood would bluſh to think on : It is all 
A maid's ny : Wanting her life, 
= a * 1 wanting her chaſtity, 
A ſpotted ſoul of living infamy. | 
' Rawlins's Rebellion. 


Methinks I ſtand like Targuin, in the night, 
When he defil'd the chaſtity of Rome, 
Doubtful of what to do; and like a thief 
I take each noiſe to be an officer. 
She has a raviſhing feature, and her mind 
Is of a purer temper than her body : 
Her virtues more than beauty raviſh me, 
And I commit ev'n with her piety, 
A kind of inceſt with religion 
Though I do know it is a deed of death, 
Condemn'd to torments in the other world, 
Such tempting ſweetneſs dwells in ev'ry limb, 
That I muſt venture my eſſential parts, 
For the fruition of a moment's luſt; 
A pleaſure dearly bought | | 
Hemmings's Fatal Contract. 
1. Accuſe tyrannick heav'n that made you bright, 
Accuſe thoſe killing eyes; not my weak fight : 
I did a crime, without my own conſent 3 ; .. 
And juſtice pardons, where there's no intent : 
When love commands, who dares be innocent ? 
Blame not the ſhip that falls foul on another; | 
But blame the winds that blow it : Neighbourly ſtreams 
Keep in their deſtin'd bounds, till ſhow'rs from heav'n 
Conltrain them to invade the friendly earth 
Vo L. III. E With 
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With as unqueſtion'd power | 
As that which gives it from the higheſt cauſe : 
Celeſtial viſions cancel written laws. 
2. If man may act whate'er he's mov'd to do; 
The ſame man is both judge and party too: 
Bodies and ſouls are ſo in marriage ty'd, 
Their diſtinct iſſues hardly are deſery d; 
But well known body is the ſurer ſide. 
Inſpir'd thoughts may flow from heav'n or hell, 
But A#thiop's baſtards will their fathers tell: 
Charge not the gods with thy infernal ſins ; 
Murder and piety cannot paſs for twins. 
1. Turg'd their pow'r, but now defend their juſtice ; 
Impartial heav'n, not robbing all the reſt, 
Could not permit by one to be poſlefs'd 
great a joy too long: 
But, if you call a crime, what heav'n commands, 
Tho' clear d above, yet I have loſt my cauſe. 
In vain the pris'ner pleads his innocence. 
Who'd rather die, than anger his accuſer. 
'  Fant's Sacrifice, 
Beauty I love, but I hate toilſome rapes ; 
J love good wine, but would not tread the grapes. 
"Crown's Caligula. 
RASCH 
— To be too raſh, 
Without both care and will to ſhun the worſt; 
It b'ing in pow'r to do well, and with chear, 
Is ſtupid negligence, and worſe than fear. 
| Chapman's Revenge of Buſij D'ambois, 
— a — Men by timidity . 
Are on more dang'rous reſolutions caſt, 
Than by the wildneſs of temerity : 
Virtue's defects nothing of her poſſeſs, 
But raſhneſs may ; for that is an exceſs. 


s Poitiers. 

Raſhneſs her heat but to firſt onſets brings} 
Then ſlugs, like waſps, when they have loſt their 3 
id. 
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. haſcuneſs, gentlemen, 
Gives the firſt onſet fiercely ; then recoils, 
As waſps, when they have loſt their ſtings. 
-..' Glapthornes Albertus Wallenſtein. 
R B 4 $ ON. 
This ſpark of reaſon is not ours, 
But lent us from above : 
The gods do give and take the ſame, 
And make us loath and love. 
Brandon's Antony to Octavia. 
If the beam of our lives had not one ſcale 
Of reaſon to poize another of ſenſuality 3 _ 
The blood and baſeneſs of our natures would 
Conduct us to moſt prepoſt'rous concluſions : 
But we have reaſon, to cool our raging 
Motions, our carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts. 
 Shakeſpear's Othello. 
- Oh accurſed reaſon ! 
How many eyes haſt thou to ſee thy ſhame, 
And yet how blind once to prevent defame. 
| Marfton's Courtezan. 
Hence do we out of words create us arts; 
Of which the people notwithſtanding be 
Maſters, and without rules do them impart : 
"Reaſon we make an art, yet none agree 
What this true reaſon is; nor yet have pow'rs, -- 
To level others reafon unto ours. 
Lord Brooke of Human Learning. 
Oh moſt imperfect light of human reaſon, 
Thou male ſt us ſo unhappy, to foreſee 
What we can leaſt prevent! 
Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfj. 
— — Accurſed man 
Thou bought'| thy reaſon at too dear a rate; 
For thou haſt all thy actions bounded in 
With curious rules, when ev'ry beaſt is free. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's King and No King. 
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In poking of ruffs, 
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There's nothing done, but there is reaſon ſor it, 

If a man could find it; For what's the reaſon 

Your citizens wives continually wear hats, 

But to ſhew the defire they always have 

To be cover'd ? Or why do your ſempſters 

Spend their time in pricking, and your ladies 
be only to ſhew 

They do as they would be done unto ? Or why 

Does your inns-of-court man lie with his landreſs 

In a long vacation, but becauſe he 

Hath no money to go abroad ? Or why do 

Your old judges widows always marry 

Young gentlemen, but to ſhew that they love 


Execution better than judgment. 
Cupid's Whirligig. 


Man is not the prince of creatures, 
But in reaſon ; fail that, he is worſe 


'T han horſe, or dog, or beaſt of wilderneſs. 


Field's Amends for Ladies. 
Thoſe fond philoſophers that magnify - 
Our humane nature, and did boaſt we had 
Such a prerogative in our rational ſoul, 
Convers'd but little with the world ; confin'd 
To cells and unfrequented woods, they knew not 
The fierce vexation of community; : 
Elſe they had taught, our reaſon is our loſs ; 
And but a privilege that exceedeth ſenſe, 
By nearer apprehenſion, of what wounds, 


Jo know ourſelves moſt miſerable. ; 
Shirley's Brothers. 


Where men have ſev'ral faiths, to find the true, 


We only can the aid of reaſon uſe ; 
Tis reaſon ſhews us which we ſhould eſchew, 
When by compariſon we learn to chuſe. 
But though we there on reaſon muſt rely, 
Where men to ſev'ral faiths their minds diff oe ; 
Yet after reaſon's choice, the ſchools are ſhy 
To let it judge the very faith it choſe. 
| PD Howe'er 
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Howe'er 'tis calld to conſtrue the records 
Of faith's dark charter, wrapt in ſacred writ ; 
And is the only judge ev'n of thoſe words, 
By which faith claims that reaſon ſhould ſubmit, 


Since holy text bids faith to comprehend 
Such myſteries as nature may ſuſpect, 
And faith muſt reaſon as her guide attend, 
Left ſhe miſtake what ſcripture doth direct. 


Since from the ſoul's far country, heav'n, God ſent 
His law, an embaſſy to few reveal'd, 

Which did thoſe good conditions repreſent 
Of our eternal peace, ere it was ſeal'd. 


Since to remote ambaſſadors are giv'n 
Interpreters, when they with things confer ; 
Since to that law, God's embaſſy from heav'n, 
Our reaſon ſerves as an interpreter ; 


Since juſtly clients pa 22 judge an awe, 
Who laws loſt ſenſe interprets and reſtores ; 

Yet judges are no more above the laws, 
Than truchmen are above ambaſſadors. 


Since reaſon as a judge, the trial hath 

Of diff ring faiths, by adverſe pens perplex'd E; 
Why is not reaſon reckon'd above faith, 

Though not above her law, the ſacred text ? 


If reaſon have ſuch worth, why ſhould ſhe ſtill 
Attend below, whilſt faith doth upward climb ? 
Yet common faith ſeems but unſtudy'd will, 
And reaſon calls unſtudy'd will a crime. 


Slave reaſon, ev'n at home in priſon lies; 

And by religion, is ſo watch'd, and aw'd, 
That though 5 priſon- windows, both her eyes 

Stand open, yet ſhe ſcarce dares look abroad. 


— 
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Faith thinks, that reaſon is her adverſe ſpy ; 
Yet reaſon is, through doubtful ways, her guide; 
But like a ſcout, brought in from th'enemy, 
Muſt, when ſhe guides her, bound and guarded ride. 


Or if by faith, not as her judge diſdain'd, 
Nor, as her guide ſuſpected, but is found 

In ev'ry ſentence juſt to the arraign'd, | 
And guides her right unguarded, and unbound, 


Why then ſhould ſuch a judge be ſtill deny'd 
T'examine, fince faith's claims ſtill publick are, 

Her ſecret pleas ? Or why ſhould ſuch a guide 
Be hinder'd, where faith goes, to go as far ? 


And, yet as one bred humbly, who would ſhew 
His monarch's palace to a ſtranger, goes 
But to the gates; as if to let him know | 
Where ſo much greatneſs dwells, not what it does: 


Whilſt ſtrait the ſtranger enters undeny'd, 
As one whoſe breeding has much bolder been 

So reaſon, though ſhe were at firſt faith's guide 
To heav'n, yet waits without, when faith goes in. 


But though at court, bold ſtrangers enter, where 
The way is to their baſhfull guide forbid ; 
Yet he, when they come back, is apt to hear 
- Ard ask them, what the king then faid, and did: 


And ſo, though reaſon, which is faith's firſt guide 
To God, is ſtopt where faith has entrance free, 
As nature's ſtranger ; though *tis then deny'd 
To reaſon, as of nature's family; 


Yet ſtrait, when from her viſion and her trance 
Faith does return, then reaſon quits that awe 

Enjoin'd when prieits impos'd our ignorance; 
And asks how much ſhe of the Godhead faw ? 


Sir W. Davenant's Philoſopher to the Dying Chriſtian 
I ee 


That I receive the gen'ral food at ſirſt, 
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I ſee the errors that I would avoid, 
And have my reaſon ſtill, but not the uſe oni: | 
It hangs upon me like a wither'd limb 7 
Bound up and numb'd by ſome diſeaſe's ſroſt; | 
'The form the ſame, but all the uſe is loſt, | ' 
Sir R. Howard's Great Favourite. N 

RIH BEL LIL £0: Me | 
1. There was a time, when all the body's members f 
Rebell'd againſt the belly ; thus accus'd it; 
That only, like a gulf, it did remain 
I'th* midit o'th* body, idle and unactive. 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing | 
Like labour with the reſt ; where th'other inſtruments 
Did ſee, and hear, deviſe, inſtruct, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate, did miniſter 
Unto the appetite, and affection common 
Of the whole body. The belly anſwer' d. 
(For, look you, I may make the belly ſmile, 
As well as ſpeak) it tauntingly reply'd 
To th' diſcontented members, th* mutinous parts, 
That envy'd his receit ; even fo moſt fitly, 
As you malign our ſenators, for that | 
They are not ſuch as you 
2. Your belly's anſwer —— What! 
The kingly crown'd head, the vigilant , 
The counſellor heart, the armour foldier, 
Our ſteed, the 4g the tongue our trumpeter 3 
With other muniments and petty helps 
In this our fabrick, if that they 
Should by the cormorant belly be reſtrain'd, 
Who 1s the ſink of the body, 
The former agents, if they did complain, 
What could the belly anſwer ®F + __ 
1. Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh, like his accuſers ; and thus anſwer'd x 
True it is, my incorp'rate friends, quoth he. 


Wh.ch you do live upon; and fit it is, 4 
oy E 4 Becauſe 


9. 
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Becauſe I am the ſtore-houſe, and the ſhop 
Of the whole body. But, if you do remember, 
ſend it through the rivers of your blood, | 
Fv'n to the court, the heart; to th' ſeat o'th* brain 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferior veins, 
From me receive that natural competency, 
Whereby they live. And though that all at once, 
You, my good friends, this ſays the belly, mark me 
Though all at once cannot | 
See what I do deliver out to each, 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. What ſay you to't ? 
2. It was an anſwer; how apply you this ? 
1. The ſenators of Rome are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members ; for examine 
Their counſels, and their cares; digeſt things rightly, 
Touching the weal o'th' common; you ſhall find, 
No publick benefit, which you receive, 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you, 
And no way from yourſelves. What do you think ? 
You, the great toe of this aſſembly ! —— 
2. I the great toe] Why, the great toe? 
7. For that, being one of the loweſt, baſeſt, pooreſt, 
Of this moſt wiſe rebellion, thou goeſt foremoſt ; 
Thou raſcal, that art worſt in blood to run, 
Lead'ſt firſt, to win ſome vantage. 

Shakeſpear*s Coriolanus. 
1. If we can make our peace 
Upon ſuch large terms and fo abſolute, 
As our conditions ſhall inſiſt upon; 
Our peace ſhall ſtand as firm as rocky mountains. 
2. Ay, but our valuation ſhall be ſuch, | 
That ev'ry ſlight and ſalſe- derived cauſe, 
Vea, ev'ry idle, nice, and wanton reaſon, 
Shall to the king taſte of this action: 
That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 


We 
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We ſhall be winnow'd with fo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
. And good from bad find no partition. 

1. No, no, my lord, note this; the king is weary 
Of dainty, and ſuch picking grievances : 

For he hath found, to end one doubt by death, 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life : 

And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory, 

That may repeat and hiſtory his loſs 

To new rememb'rance. For full well he knows, 
He cannot fo preciſely weed this land, 

As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion 

His foes are ſo inrooted with his friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfaſten ſo and ſhake a fiend: 

So that this land, like an offenſive wiſe, 

That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 

As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv'd correction in the arm 

That was uprear'd to execution. 

2. Beſides, the king hath waſted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 

The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement : 

So that his pow'r, like to a fangleſs lion, 

May offer, but not hold. 
1. Tis very true: . 
And therefore be aſſur'd, my good lord marſhal, 

If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow ſtronger for the breaking. 

Shakeſpear*s Second Part of King Henry IV. 
My lord, your ſon, had only but the corpe, 
But ſhadows, and the ſhews of men to fight. 
For that ſame word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their ſouls ; 
And they did fight with queaſi..efs, conſtrain'd, 
As men drink portions, that their weapons only 
1 . Seem'd 
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Seem'd on our fide : But for their ſpirits and fouls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fiſh are in a pond. 
Shakeſpear's Second Part of King Hoary IV. 
Want made them murmur ; for the people, w 
To get thcir bread do wreſtle with their — 
Or thoſe who in ſuperfluous riot flow, 
Sooneſt rebel: Convulſions in a ſtate, 
Like thoſe, which nat'ral bodies do oppreſs; 
Riſe from repletion, or from emptineſs, 
Aleyn's Henry vn. 
But well-weigttd reaſon told him, that when law” 
Either's renounc'd, or miſapply'd by thawe 
Of falſe nam'd patriots ; that when the right 
Of king and ſubject is ſuppreſs d by might; 
When all religion either is refus'd 
As mere pretence, or merely as that us'd ; 
When thus the fury of ambition ſwells, 
Who is not active, modeſtly rebels. 
Cartwright, 
This late commotion in your kingdom, fir, 
Is like a growing wen upon the face ; 
Which as we cannot look on but with trouble, 
So take't away we cannot but with danger. 
Suckling's Brennoralt. 
The vulgar i in rebellion, are like 


Unknown lands; thoſe that firſt — them, have ___ 
Ibid, 


There i is gain 
In mighty rebels. Flies and moths may buzz 
About our beard, and are not worth the notice ; 
Or if we cruſh them, they but foul our fingers : 
Tis noble prey deſerves a prince's ſtroak. ' 
| Baron's Mirzs. 
— edition walk 
With claws bow'd in, and a cloſe mouth, which only 
She keeps for opportunity of prey. | 
+ hs adds Killegrew' $ * . 
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I'll not ſuch favour to rebellion ſnew, 
To wear a crown the people do beſtow ;* 
Who when their giddy violence is paſt, 
Shall from the king th' ador'd, revolt at laſt 
And then the throne they gain, they ſhall invade, - 
And ſcorn that idol which themſelves have made. 
Crown's Charles VIII. of France. 
| R B D' ROB $6, 
When ſwelling floods have overflown the town, 
Too late it is to ſave them that ſhall drown, 
6. Ferrers in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
1. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
2. And let us ſwear our reſolution. ö 
1. No, not an oath: if that the ſace of men, 
The ſuff'rance of our ſouls, the time's abuſe 
If theſe be motives weak, break off betimes; 
And ev'ry man hence to his idle bed : 
So, let high-ſighted tyranny rage on, 
Till each man drop by lott ry. But if theſe, 
As J am ſure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards, and to ſteel with valour 
The melting ſpirits of women; then countrymen, 
What need we any ſpur, but our own cauſe, 
To prick us to redreſs ? what other bond, 
Than ſecret Romans, that have ſpoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath, _ 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd, | 
'That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it ? 
Swear prieſts and cowards, and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions, and ſuch. ſuf ring ſouls 
That welcome wrongs : unto bad cauſes, ſwear. 
Such creatures as men doubt; but do not ſtain 
The even virtue of our enterprize, 
Nor th' inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits; 
To think, that or our cauſe, or our performance, 
Did need an oath : when ev'ry drop of blood, 
That ev'ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 


Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, : 
E 6 I 
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If he doth break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any promiſe that haſt paſt from him. 
| Skakeſpear's Julius. Ceſar. 
The better, loathing courſes ſo impure, ; 
Rather will like their wounds, than ſuch a cure. - 
Daniel's Civil War. 
After this ſhipwrack, I again muſt try 
Some happier voyage, hopeful ſtill to make: 
The plots that barren long we ſee did lie, 
Some fitting ſeaſon plentiſully take; 
One fruitful harveſt frankly doth reſtore, 
What many winters hindred had beſore. 
Drayton in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
The only way to ſalve a deep diſeaſe : 
Is to give what may cure, not what may pleaſe ; 
Wherein delays pros e worſt: artiſts apply 
Receipts, before diſtempers grow too high. 
FAT =o Lady Alimony. 
Are you here, fir? does it become a king 
To look upon affliction, and not ſtrait 
Redreſs it? the. poor phyſician is ſo nice 
In the honour of his ſcience, that he ne'er 
Will viſit dying men: as if he were 
Aſham'd to look upon thoſe inward wounds 
He hath not skill to cure. | 
Sir V. Dawvenaiit's Fair Favourite 
1. Sir, I am pre- engag'd, let that ſuffice. 
2. The antidote's too late, to him who dies: 
Too late we take the taper from the fly, 
When he is burnt ſo, that he needs muſt die. 
| Dower's Roman Generals, 
REFORMATION. 
The king is full of grace and fair regard, 
And a true lover of the holy church, 
2. The courſes of his youth promis'd it not ; 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs, mortify'd in him, 
Seem'd to die too; yea, at that very moment, 
1 | Conſide- 
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Conſideration, like an angel, came, 

And 1 4 th'offending Adam out of him; TM 
Leaving his body as a paradiſe, 

T”'invelope and contain celeſtial ſpirits. 

Never was ſuch a ſudden ſcholar made : 
Never came reformation in a flood | 
With ſach a heady current, ſcow'ring faults: 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulneſs x 

So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, and all at once, 

As in this king. 

1. We're bleſſed in the change. 

2. Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 

And, all-admiring, with an inward wiſh 

You would defire, the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You'd ſay, it hath been all in all his ſtudy ; 
Liſt his diſcourſe of war, and you ſhall hear 

A fearful battle render d you in muſick. 

Turn him to any cauſe of policy, 

The gordian knot of it he will unlooſę, 
Familiar as his garter. When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and honied ſentences: 

So that the act, and practick part of life, 
Muſt be the miſtreſs to this rhetorick. | 
Which is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addition was to courſes vain ; 

His companies unletter'd, rude and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports ; 
And never noted in him any ſtudy, 

Any retirement, any ſequeſtration, 

4 rom open haunts and popularity. 

The ſtraw-berry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive, and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality: 

And ſo the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs ; which, no doubt, * 
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Grew like the ſummer- graſs, ſaſteſt by night, 
Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty. 


2. It muſt be ſo; for miracles are ceas'd : 
And therefore we muſt needs admit the means, 


How things are perfected. 
Shakeſpear*s King Henry V. 


I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The un-yok'd humour of your idleneſs, 
Yet herein will I imitate the fun, 
Who doth permit the baſe contagious clouds 
To ſmother up his beauty from the world 
That when he pleaſes again to be himſelf ; 
Being wanted, be may be more wonder d at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miſts 
Of vapours, that did ſeem to ſtrangle him. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
The ſport would be as tedious as to work ; 
But when they ſeldom come, they wiſh'd-for come;. 
And nothing pleaſeth but rare accidents : 
So when this looſe behaviour I throw off, 
And pay the debt I never promiſed ; | 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By ſo much ſhall I falſify men's hopes ; l 
And, like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation, glitt'ring o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no ſoil to ſet it off. 
I'll ſo oftend, to make offence a skill; 
Redeeming time, when men think leaſt I will. 
Shakefpear's Firſt Part of King Henry IV. 
Formleſs themſelves, reforming do pretend; 
As if confuſion could diſorder mend. | 
| Daniel's Ciuil War. 
For never headſtrong reformaticn will 
Reſt, till to th' extreme oppoſite it run, 
Ard over-run, the mean diſtruſted ſtill, 
As b'ing too near of kin to that men ſhun: 
For good and bad, and all, muſt be one ill, 
When once there is another truth begun. 80 
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So hard it is an even hand to bear, 8 
In temp'ring with ſuch maladies as theſe ;. 
Leſt that our forward paſſions lance too near, 
And make the cure prove worſe than the dea: 
For with the worſt, we will not ſpare the beſt, 
Becauſe it grows with chat which doth diſp! leaſe. | 


And faults are eaſier look? in, than redreſod: 
Men running with ſach eager violence, 

At the firſt view of errors, freſh in queſt ; 
As they, to rid an inconvenience, 

Stick not to raiſe a miſchief in the ftead, © - 
Which after mocks their weak improvidence 


And therefore do not make * own ſides bleed, 


To prick at others. 
Daniel 8 Muſophilus.. 


Indeed a prince need not travel farther | 

Than his own kingdom, if he apply himſelf 

Faithfully, worthy the glory of himfelf 

And expectation of others: and it 

Would appear far nobler induſtry in 

Him, to reform thoſe faſhions that are- 

Already in his country ; than to bring 

New ones in, which have neither true form nor- 

Faſhion : 'To make his court an owl, 

City an ape, and the country a wolf, 

Preying upon the ridiculous pride 

Of either: And therefore I hold it a 

Safer ſtern upon this lucky advantage, 

Since my father is near his ſetting, and 

I upon the eaſtern hill to take my riſe, 

To look into the heart and bowels of dukedom, 

And in diſguiſe, mark all abuſes ready 

For reformation or puniſhment. 

So much have the complaints and ſuits of men, 

Seven, nay, ſeventeen years neglected, ſtill | 

Interpos'd by coin and great enemies, 

Preyail'd with pity, that I cannot otherwiſe 
Think, 
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Think, but there are inſectious dealings 

In moſt offices, and foul myſteries 

Throughout all profeſſions : And therefore I 
| Nothing doubt, but to find travel enough . 

Within myſelf, and rience I fear 

Too much: Nor will I be curious to fit 

My body to the humbleſt form and bearing, 

So the labour may be fruitful : For how 

Can abuſes that keep low, come to the 

Right view of a prince, unleſs his looks lie 
Level with them, which elſe will be longeſt 

Hid from him, he ſhall be the laſt man ſees them? 
For oft between kings eyes, and ſubjects crimes, 
Stands there a bar of bribes ; the under-office 
Flatters him next above it ; he the next, 

And fo of moſt, or many: ev'ry abuſe will chuſe a 

brother, 
*Tis through the world, this hand will rub the other. 
Middleton's Phanix. 

Who labours to reform, is fit to reign : | 

How can the king be ſafe that ſtudi,s not 
The profit of his people? 


Ibid. 
Wiſe experience 
Gives us to know, that in th'lopping of trees, 
The skillful hand prunes but the lower branches, 
And leaves the top ſtill growing, to extract 
Sap from the root ; as meaning to reform, 
Not to deſtroy. 


Tatham's Diſtracted State. 
N84 ©: 7-0 34M 
He wears his faith but as the faſhion of 
His hat, it ever changes with the next block. 
Shakeſpear's Much ado about Nothing. 
Religion is a branch, firſt ſet and bleſt 
By heav'n's high finger in the hearts of kings ; 
Which whilome grew into a goodly tree, 


* angels lat and ſung upon the twigs, 
And 
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And royal branches ſor the heads of kings 
Were twiſted of them: But ſince ſquint-ey'd envy 
And pale ſuſpicion daſh'd the heads of kingdoms 
One *gainſt another, two abhorred twins 
With two foul tails, ſtern war and liberty 
Enter'd the world; the tree that grew from heav'n 
Is over-run with moſs; the chearſul muſick 
That heretofore hath ſounded out of it, 
Begins to ceaſe ; and as ſhe caſts her leaves, 
By ſmall degrees, the kingdoms of the earth 
Decline and wither ; and look whenſcever 
That the pure ſap in her, is dry'd up quite, 
The lamp of all authority goes out, 
And all the blaze of princes is extinct. 
Thus as the poet ſends a meſſenger 
Out to the ſtage, to ſhew the ſum of all 
That follows after: So are kings revolts, 
And playing both ways with religion, 
Fore-runners of afflictions imminent 3 
Which, like a chorus, ſubjects muſt lament. 
Chapman's Second Part of -Byron's Conſpiracy, 
Sacred religion! mother of form and fear ! 
How gorgeouſly ſometimes doſt thou fit deck'd ? 
What pompous veſtures do we make thee wear ? 
What ſtately piles we prodigal ereCt ? 
How ſweet perfum'd art thou, how ſhining clear? 
How ſolemnly obſerv'd ; with what reſpect:? 


Another time all plain, all quite thread-bare 
Thou muſt have all within, and nonght without; 
Sit poorly without light, diſrob'd: No care 
f outward grace Vamuſe the poor deyout ; 
Pow'rleſs, unfollow*d : Scarcely men can ſpare 
The neceſſary rites to ſet thee out. 


Daniel's Muſophilus. 
He whom God chuſeth, out of doubt doth well; 


What they that chuſe their God do, who can tell ? 
Lord Brooke's 2 
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Seek true religion: O where ! Mirreus, 

Thinking her unhous'd here, and fled from us, 
Seeks her at Rome ; there, becauſe he doth know 
That ſhe was there a thouſand years ago : 

He loves the rags fo, as we here obey 

The ſtate- cloth, where the prince fate yeſterday. 
Grants to ſuch brave loves will not be enthrall'd, 
But loves her only, who at Geneva is call'd 
Religion; plain, ſimple, ſullen, young, 
Contemptuous, yet unhandſome: As among 
Letch'rous humours, there is one that judges 

No wenches wholeſome, but coarſe country drudges. 
Grajus ſtays ſtill at home here; and becauſe 
Some preachers, vile ambitious bawds, and laws 
Still new, like faſhions, bid him think that ſhe 
Which dwells with us, is only perfe& ; he 
Embraceth her, whom his godfather's will 

Tenders to him, being tender; as wards ſtill 
Take ſuch wives as their guardians offer, or 

Pay values. Careleſs Phrygius doth abhor 

All, becauſe all cannot be good ; as one, 

Knowing ſome women whores, dares marry none. 
Gracchus loves all as one, and thinks that ſo, 

As women do in divers countries go 

In divers habits, yet are ſtill one kind, 
So doth, fo is religion: And this blind, 
Neſs too much light breeds. But unmoved thou 
Of force muſt one, and forc'd but. one allow, 
And the right; ask thy father which is ſhe, 

Let him ask his. Though truth and falſhood be 
Near twins, yet truth a little elder is: 

Be buſy to ſeek her; believe me this, 

He's not of none, nor worſt, that ſeeks the beſt 
T'adore, or ſcorn an image, or proteſt, 

All may be bad. 


Dr. Donne. 


Divinity, wreſted by ſome factious blood, 


Draws ſwords, ſwells battles, and o'er throws all good. 
| Mebſter's White Devil. 


Religion is the fool's bridle, worn by policy, 


As horſe wear trappings, to ſeem fair in ſhew ; 
And make the world's eye doat on what we ſeem. 


Maſon's Muleaſſes. 
Turn chriſtian ? 


If it be but for three qualities they have, 
I'll be none of their ſociety; firſt, - 
Ll, ſuffer their wivesto be their maſters ; ſecondly, 
Ty make men thieves for want of maintenance, 
then * them up ſor ſtealing: Laſtly, 
They re mad four times a year, which they call terms 3 
And then they're ſo purg d by their phyſicians, 
Which they call lawyers, that ſome never are 


Their own men after. 
Dauborne's Chriftian turned ed 
T were happy for our holy faith to bleed 
The blood of martyrs is the churches ſeed. a 
Sbirley's St. Patrick for breland, 
As men, for fear the ſtars ſhould ſleep and nod, 
And trip at night, have ſpheres lupply'd, 
As if a ſtar were duller than a clod, 
Which knows his way without a guide : 


Juſt ſo the other heay'n they alſo ſerve, 
Divinity's tranſcendent Sky: l 
Which with the edge of wit they cut and carves 
Reaſon triumphs, and faith lies by. 


Could not that wiſdom which firſt broach'd the wine, 
Have thicken'd it with definitions? 

And jagg'd his ſeamleſs coat, had that been fine, 
With curious queſtions and diviſions? 

But all the dotrige which he taught and gave 
Was clear as heav'n, from whence it came: 

At leaſt thoſe beams of truth, which only ſave, 
Surpaſs in brightneſs any flame. 

Love God, n ; watch and pray; 
Do as you would be done unto; _ 

O dark inſtructions, ev'n dark as day 
Who can theſe gordian knots undo ? But 
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Heav'n would be hell, with too much company. 
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But he doth bid us take his blood for wine; 
Bid what he pleaſe ; yet I am ſure, 

To take and taſte what he doth there deſign, 
Is all that faves, and not obſcure. 


Then burn thy Epicycles, fooliſh man; 

Break all thy ſpheres, and fave thy head : 

Faith needs no ſtaff of fleſh, but ſtoutly can 
To heav'n alone both go and lead. 

Herbert, 

Religion, ere impos'd, ſhould firſt be taught ; 

Not ſeem to dull obedience ready lay'd, 

Then ſwallow'd ſtraight with eaſe ; but long be ſought : 
And be by reaſon counſell'd, though not ſway d. | 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Chriſtian's Replp to the Philoſopher. 

Philoſophy doth ſeem to laugh upon 

Our hopes ; and wiſe divinity belies 

Our knowledge, with our faith : Jealous 

Nature hath lock'd her ſecrets in a cabinet, 

Which time ne'er ſaw: And he that in it pries, 

Unto religion forfeits his bold eyes. 

Sir V. Davenant's Juſt Italian, 

True piety, without ceſſation, toſt 

By theories; the practick part is loſt : 

And like a ball bandy'd *twixt pride and wit, 

Rather than yield, both ſides the ring will quit: 

'Then whilſt his foe the gladiator foils, 

'The atheiſt looking on, enjoys the ſpoils. 


Denham. 
Religion's veil'd in types from vulgar eyes ; 
None e'er return'd to tell celeſtial joys : 
If heav'n were left for ev'ry one to ſee, 


| lt - . Fanes Love in ile Dark. 
Zeal againſt policy maintains debate; 
Heav'n gets the better now, and now the ſlate : 
The learned do by turns the learn'd conſute, 
Yet all depart unalter'd by diſpute, Th 
| A 
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The Prieſtly office cannot be deny'd; 
It wears heav'n's liv'ry, and is made our guide: 
But why fhould we be puniſt'd if we ſtray; 
When all our guides diſpute, which is the way? 

85 E. Of Orrerys Muſtapba. 
1. Vou with religion ſtill will be ſevere; 
You would think much, ſhould I as harſh appear 
To your friend love. 2. would it not pity breed, 
To ſee thee climbing mountains for a weed? 
Chain'd like Prometheus rather to the brow 
Of barren rocks, for ever clad in ſnow ; 
And there religion gnawing of thee {till : 
Who would not the devouring vulture kill ? 
1. How poor Cymmerians to the ſun unknown, 
Think ev'ry land all darkneſs, like their own! 
2. How wretched lands with fables overflown, 


From mountains of the moon, and ſprings unknown, * 


With mud of falſhood rank their fertile earth, 
Give nothing elſe but prieſts and prophets birth ! 


Crewn's Second Part of the Deftrudtion of Feruſalem. 


REPENT ANC. 
My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words, without thoughts, never to Heaven go. 
Shale ſpear's Hamlet. 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfy d, : 
Is nor of Heav'n, nor Earth; for theſe are pleas'd : 
By penitence, th' eternal wrath's appeas'd. 


Shakeſpear's Two Gentlemen of Verona. | 


Up from the chaos of eternal night, 

Once more I aſcend, | 
And bide the cold damp of this piercing air; 
To urge the juſtice, whoſe almighty word 
Meaſures the bloody acts of impious men 

With equal pennance ; who in th' act it ſelf 
Includes th' infliction z which, like chain'd ſhot, 
Batter together ſtill : though, (as the thunder 
Seems by mens duller hearing than their ſight, 
To break a great time after light'ning forth, 
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Yet both at one time tear the lab'ring cloud ; 

| So men think pennance of their ills is flow, 

| Though th' ill and pennanoe ſtill together go. 
Chapman's Rivenge of Buſſey Manoli. 

The drunkard, after all his laviſh cups, 

Is dry, and then is ſober; ſo at len o 

When you awake from this laſcivious dream, 

Repentance then will follow, like the ſting. - 


Plac'd in the adder's tail. 
nn ves N 


Heaven and Angels 3 
Take great delight in a converted ſinner. 


Why ſhould you then a ſervant and profeſſor, 

Differ ſo much from them? If ev'ry woman 

That commits evil, ſhould be therefore kept 

Back in deſires of goodneſs, how ſhould virtue 

Ber known and honour'd ? From a man that's 5 

To take a burning taper, *tis no wrong; 

He never miſſes it: But to take light 

From one that ſees, that's injury and ſpight. 

Pray whether is religion better ſerv'd, 

When lives that are licentious are made honeſt, 

Or when they ſtill run through a finful Blood ? 

*Fis nothing vertue's temples to deſace; 

But build the ruins, there's a work of grace. 

Middleton's Women beware Women. 

- Man ſhould do nothing that he ſhould repent ; 

But if he have, and fay that he is ſorry; 

It is a worſe fault, if he be not truly. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Honeſt Man's Fortune, 

This brittle glaſs of life, already broken 

With miſery, the long and quiet fleep 

Of Death would be moſt welcome : Yet before 

We end our pilgrimage, *tis fit that we 

Should leave corruption and foul fins behind us. 

But with waſh'd feet and .hands, the heathens dar'd not 

Enter their prophane Temples ; and for me 


To hope my paſlage to eternity 
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Can be made eaſy, till I have ſhook off 
The burthen of my fins in free confeſſion, 
Aided with ſorrow, and repentance for them 
Is againſt reaſon. Iis not laying by 
My royal ornaments, or putting on 
This garment of humility, and contrition, 
The throwing duſt, and aſhes on my head, 
Long faſts to tame my proud fleſh, that can make 
Atonement for my foul; that muſt be humbled ; 
All outward ſigns of penitence elſe are uſeleſs. - 
Maſſinger's Emperor of the Eaſt, 
Sorrow for paſt ills, doth reſtore frail man 
To his firſt innocence. | | 
Nabbs's Microcoſmus, 
Hope with ſorrow ; greateſt faults are ſmall, 
When that alone may make amends for all. 12 
| 5 Id. 
"Tis not, to cry God mercy, or to fit 
And droop, or to confeſs that thou haſt fail'd : 
Tis to bewail the fins thou didſt commit; 
And not commit thoſe fins thou haſt bewail'd. 
He that bewails, and not forſakes them too; 
Confeſſes rather what he means to do. 
Duarles, 


He for his ſins hath paid with death and ſorrow ; 
His credit's more that pays, than doth not borrow. 
Killkegrew's Conſpiracy. 
He that repents e're he commits a fault; 
Doth like a thirſty ſinner ſtore his ſoul 
With mercy, to abſolve that fin himſelf, 
Which he may afterwards more ſecurely 
Fall into. | 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Cruel Brother, 
But penitence appears unnatural ; 
For we repent what nature did perſwade : 
And we lamenting man's continu'd fall, 
Accuſe what nature neceſlary made. 5 
ince 
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Since the requir'd extreme of penitence 
Seems ſo ſevere, this temple was deſign'd 
Solemn and ſtrange without, to catch the ſenſe ; 

And diſmal ſhew'd within, to awe the mind. 


| Of fad black marble, was the outward frame, 


(A mourning monument to diſtant fight) : 
But by the largeneſs, when you near it came, 
It ſeem'd the palace of eternal night. 


Black beauty (which black Meroens had prais'd 
Above their own) ſadly adorn'd each part; 
In ſtone from Niles hard quarrys, {lowly rais d, 
And ſlowlier poliſh'd by Numidian art. 
Hither a loud bell's toll rather commands 
Than ſeems tinvite the perſecuted ear; 


A ſummons nature hardly underſtands ; 
For few, and ſlow are thoſe who enter here: 


Within a diſmal majeſty they find ; 
All gloomy, great, all filent does appear, 
As Chaos was, e're th' elements were defign'd ; 
Man's evil fate ſeems hid and faſhion'd here. 


Here all the ornament is rev*'rend black; 
Here the check'd ſun his univerſal face 
Stops baſhfully, and will no entrance make; 
As if he ſpy'd night naked through the glaſs. 


Black curtains hide the glaſs; whilſt from on high, 
A winking lamp, ſtill threatens all the room ; 

As if the lazy flame juſt now would die: ö 
Such will the ſun's laſt light appear at doom. 


This lamp was all, that here inform'd all eyes; 
And by reflex, did on a picture gain 

Some few falſe beams, that then from Sodom riſe; 
Where pencils feign the Fire which Heay'n did rain. 


This 
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This on another tablet did reflect, 
Where twice was drawn the am'rous Magdaline; 
Whilſt beauty was her care, then her neglect, 
And brighteſt through her tears ſhe ſeem'd to ſhine. 


Near her, ſeem'd crucify'd, that lucky thief 
(In heav'n's dark lott'ry proſp'rous more than wile) ; 
Who grop'd at laſt, by chance, for heav'n's relief, 
And throngs undoes with hope, by one drawn prize. 


In many figures by reflex were ſent, 

Through this black vault inſtructive to the mind, 
That early, and this tardy penitent; 

For with Ozfdian ſtone twas chiefly lin'd. 


The ſeats were made of Ethiopian wood; 
The poliſh'd ebony, but thinly ſill'd: 
For none this place by nature underſtood ; 
And practice, when unpleaſant, makes few skill'd. - 


Yet theſe, whom heav'n's myſterious choice fetch'd in, 
Quickly attain devotion's utmolt ſcope ; | 

For having ſoftly mourn'd away their fin, 
They grow ſo certain, as to need no hope. 


At a low door they enter, but depart _ 

Through a large gate, and to fair fields proceed : 
Where Aſtragon makes nature laſt by art, | 

And ſuch long ſummers ſhew, as ask no ſeed. 

Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 

'Tis not too late yet, to recant all this; 
And there is oft more glory in repenting 
Us of ſome errors, than never to have err'd : 


Becauſe we find there are more folks have judgment 
Than ingenuity, 


| Fountain's Rewards of Virtue, 
A limb by being broke gets ſtrength, they ſay, 
If ſet with art; ſo broken vertue may. 
Crown's Married Beau. 
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For- ſeldom ſhall a raler loſe his life, 
Before falſe rumours openly be ſpread: 

Whereby this proverb is as true as rife, - | __ 
That rulers rumours hunt about a head. 
Frown fortune once, all good report is fea: 

For preſent ſhew doth make the matiy blind, 

And fuch as ſee dare not diſcloſe their mind. 


Mirror for Magfrater, 
Reaſon with the fellow, 


Before you puniſh him, where he heard this ; 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your Information, 
And beat the meſſenger, who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded, 


Shakeſpear” s Coriolanus. 
n your ears: For which of you will ſtop 
Ihe vent of hearing, when loud rumour ſpeaks? 
I from the orient to the drooping weſt, 
Making the wind my poſt-horſe, ſtill unſold 
he acts commenced on this Ball of earth, 
Upon my tongues continual ſlanders ride, 
The which in ev'ry language I pronounce ; 
Stuffing the ears of men with falſe reports. 
F ipeak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the ſmile of ſafety, wounds the world : 
And who but rumour, who but only J, 
Make fearful muſters, and prepar'd defence; ; 
Whillt the big year, ſwoln with ſome other griefs, 
Is thought with child by the ſtern tyrant war, 
And no ſuch matter? Rumour is a pipe, 
Blown by ſurmiſes, jealouſies, conjectures, 
And, of ſo eaſy and ſo plain a ſtop, 4 
That the blunt monſter, with uncounted heads, 
The ſtill-diſcordant wav*ring multitude, 
Can play upon it. But what need I thus 
My well known body to anatomiſe 
Among my houſhold ? From rumour's tongues, 
They _ ſmooth comforts falſe, worſe than true wrongs. 
. Shakeſpear's &cond Part of K. Henry IV. 
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Ist not ſame vain report, born wichout cadſe,, 


That envy or imagination draws | 3 77 
Hanz ri vate ends, to breed a pablick fear, 


the worth with _ that never Were? 


Dena Pius 

They that-intend # 
To do, are like wow that run b 7 
Leaving no face, of what they were, behind them. 
This rumour is too common, and too loud 2211 ) 
To carry with, 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Ceptit 
I regard 8 2 ſtraw, the world: 


Fame ſrom the tongues of men, doth injury 7 5 
Oſtner than juſtice; and as conſeiencdte f 
Only makes guilty. perſons, not report, 
For ſhew we as clear as ſprings unto the world, 
If our own knowledge doth not make us fo, - 
That is ſmall ſatisfaction to our ſelves): 
So ſtand we ne'er ſo lep'rous to man's eye, 
le cannot hurt heart- known integrity. 
Nathaniel Field's Amends for Ladies. 
Wrong'd by flying rumours, which like birds | 
doaring at random, mute oh any head, | | 
 » Crown's N dane. 
R. III NO 
Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her. She's a Lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. = 
| Shakeſbear* C „ | 
Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very foul, 
And there I ſee ſuch black and grained ſpots, 
As will not leave their tinct. | 
Shakeſpear” S Hamlet, 
If any here chance to behold himſelf, 
Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong ; 
For, if he ſhame to have his follies known, | 
Firſt he ſhould ſhame to act them. My 4tri&t hand 
Was made to ſeize on vice; and, with a gripe, - 
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Squeeze out the humour of ſuch ſpongy natures, 
As lick up ev'ry obs vanity. | 
obnſon's Every Man out of his Humour. 
You have heard 1 yt ; 7 
The fiction of the north- wind and the ſun, 
Both working on a traveller, and contending 
Which had moſt pow'r to take his cloak from him: 
Which, when the wind attempted, he roar'd out 
Outragious blaſts at him, to force it off, 
Then wrapt it cloſer on: When the calm ſun 
(The wind once leaving) charg'd him with ſtill beams, 
iet, and fervent, and therein was conſtant, 
Which made him caſt off both his cloak and coat : 
Like whom ſhould men do; if ye wiſh your wives 
Should leave diſlik'd things, ſeek it not with rage; 
For that enrages: What ye give, ye have: 
But uſe calm warnings, and kind manly means ; 
And that in wives moſt proſtitute, will win 
Not only ſure amends, but make us wives, 
Better than thoſe that ne'er led faulty lives. 
| Chapman's Revenge of Buſſey D'ambois, 
Prithee forgive me; ; 
J did but chide in jeſt ; the beſt loves uſe it 
Sometimes, it ſets an edge upon affection. 
When we invite our beſt friends to a feaſt, 
"Tis not all ſweet meats that we ſet before them; 
There's ſomewhat ſharp and ſalt, both to whet appetite, 
And make them taſte their wine well : So methinks 
After a friendly, ſharp, and ſavoury chiding, 
A kiſs taſtes wond'rous well, and full o' th' grape. 
Midaleton's Nomen beware Nomen, 


As from water 


Caſt on bitumen, ſo from theſe ſharp checks 


My flame encreaſeth. 

Nabbs's Hannibal and Scipio. 
Do not with too ſevere N 
A harſhneſs chide the error of his love; 
Left like a chriſtal ſtream, which, unoppos'd 


Runs 
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Runs with a ſmooth brow pently in it's courſe, 
Being ſtop'd o'th* ſudden, his calm nature riot 
Into a wilful fury, and perſiſt Fo 
In his intended fancy ? - 
Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtein. 

Reprove not in their wrath incenſed men; 
Good council comes clean out of ſeaſon then: 
But when his fury is appeas d, and paſs'd, 
He will conceive his ſault, and mend at laſt. 
When he is cool, and calm, then utter it; 
No man gives phyſick in the midſt o thꝰ fit. 
Randolph. 
I will not let thee ſleep, nor eat, nor drink; 
But I will ring thee ſuch a piece of chiding, 
Thou ſhalt confeſs the troubled ſea more calm; 
That thunder with leſs violence cleaves the air: 
'The ravens, ſcreech-owls, and the mandrakes voice 
Shall be thy conſtant muſick. | 

| Randolph's Fralous Lowers, 
Tis not enough to ſtrive againſt the act, \ 
Or not to do't ; we muſt reprove the fact 
In others too: The ſin being once made known: 
To us, if not re prov'd, becomes our own : 
We muſt diſſuade the vice, we ſcorn to follow. 


4 Duarkes. 
It is not juſt I ſhould rebuke them for 
Their harmony of mind ; that were to ſhew 
The rage, and envious malice of the devil ; 
Who quarrels with the good, becauſe they have 
That Lappines, which he can ne'er enjoy. 
| Sir W Davenant's Law againſt Lovers. 
REPUTATION... 
The pureſt treaſure mortal times afford, 
Is ſpotleſs reputation; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. | 
Shakeſpear's King Richar d II. 
Good name in man and woman, 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls ; : 
| F 3 Who 
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Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, nothing 
*T was mine, tis his; and has been ſlave to thouſands; 


But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not inriches him, 


And makes me poor indeed. 
| Shakeſpear's Otbellh. 
Reputation | 


Thou awe of fools and great men ! thou that choak'ſt 
Freeſt additions and mak*ft mortals ſweat 

Bleod and cold drops, in fear to looſe, or hope 

To gain thy never-certain, feldom-worthy gracings ! 

„ Marſton's Sophoniba, 
Upon a time, reputation, love, and death, 

Would travel o'er the world; and *twas concluded, 
That they ſhould part, and take three ſev'ral ways: 
Death told them, they ſhould find him in great battles, 
Or cities plagu d with plagues. Love gives them council, 
'T"inquire for him mongſt unambitious ſhepherds, 
Where dowries were not talk'd of ; and ſometimes 
Mongſt quiet kindred, that had nothing left 

By their dead parents. Stay, quoth reputation, 

Do net ſorſake me; for it is my nature, 

If once I part from any man I meet, 


Jam never found again. * a 
| | Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malf. 


The ulc'rous reputation feels the poize 
Of lighteſt wrongs ; as ſores are vex'd with flies. 
Middleton*'s Women beware Women. 

— — If entreaty fail, 

'The force of reputation ſhall prevail. * af: 
| Dou neur's Atheiſi"s Tragedy. 
Thy credit wary keep, tis quickly gone; 

Being got by many actions, loſt by one. 


* Randolph, 

This I'm ſure of, that each man nat'rally - 

Addicts himſelf to make a choice of ſome 

Way gaining a repute with others; in 

Which, if he receive a check, there's nothing _ 
| n 
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Can more undervalue him; he being. 
e to chuſe that, in which he maſt excell'd. 


The Hefors. 
— The reputation 
Of virtuous actions paſs d; if not kept up 
By an acceſs, and freſh ſupply of new ones, 
Is loſt and foon forgotten ; and like palaces, 
For want of habiration and repair, 
Diſſolve to heaps of ruin. | 


No crime ſo bold, but would be underſtood 
A real, or atleaſta ſeeming good : 

Who fears not todoull, yet fears the name, 
And free ſrom conſcience, is a llave to fame. 


Do not ne the 'candour of thy name: 
Thou ſhouldſt not Rain thy cloaths, much leſs thy tame: 
Fine houſes men will build, repair, and trim, | 
And keep them neat without, and fair within : 

But little they regard, if by foul ways 

They blot their names, and ſlubber o'er their days: 
Such men in life are odious, and ſhall be - 

In death a ſcandal to poſterity. . 

I'Il tread a righteous path; a good report 
Makes men live long, although their life is ſhort. 


4 atkins . 

RESERVATION. 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin'd, and the ſoul of ev'ry man 
Prophetically does fore-think thy fall. 
Had I ſo laviſh of: my preſence — 5 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had {till kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 
By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not ſtir, 
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Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſn; tis ſomething, nothing 
*T was mine, tis his; and has been ſlave to thouſands: 


But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not inriches him, 


And makes me poor indeed. | 
| Shake ſpear $ Othello. 
Reputation 


Thou awe of fools and great men ! thou that choak'ſt 

Freeſt additions and mak*ſt mortals ſweat 

Bleod and cold drops, in fear to looſe, or hope 

To Bain thy never certain, ſeldom - worthy gracings ! 
Marjton's Sophoniba. 

Upon a time, reputation, love, and death, 

Would travel o'er the world; and *twas concluded, 

'That they ſhould part, and take three ſev'ral run 

Death told them, they ſhould find him in great battles, 

Or cities plagu'd with plagues. Love gives them council, 

'T"inquire for him *mongſt unambitious ſhepherds, 

Where dowries were not talk'd of ; and ſometimes 

Mongſt quiet kindred, that had nothing left | 

By their dead parents. Stay, quoth reputation, 

Do net ſorſake me; for it is my nature, 

If once [ part from any man I moor; | 


Jam never F found again. 
Webſter's Dutche/; of Mal 2 


The ulc'rous reputation ſeels the poize 
Of 3 wrongs; as ſores are vex'd with flies. 

| Middleton*'s Women beware Women. 

— If entreaty fail, 
'The force of reputation ſhall prevail. 
Tourneur's Atheiſi"s 3 

Thy credit wary keep. tis quickly gone; | 
Being got by many actions, loſt * one. 


Randolph. 
This I'm ſure of, that each man nat'rally . 
Addicts himſelf to make a choice of ſome 
Way gaining a repute with others:; in 


Which, if he receive a check, there's nothing 3 
n 
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Can more undervalue him ; he being. 95 
N to chuſe that, in which he moſt * 4. 


The Hefors. 
— The reputation 
of virtuous actions paſs'd ; if not kept up 
By an acceſs, and treſh ſupply of new ones, 
Is "oft and foon forgotten ; and like palaces, 
For want of habitation and repair, | 
Diſſolve to heaps of ruin. | 


No crime ſo bold, but would be underſtood 
A real, or at leaſt a ſeeming good: 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
And free from conſcience, is a llave to fame. 


Do not neglect the candour of thy name: 


Fine houſes men will build, repair, and trim, 
And keep them neat without, and fair within: 

But little they regard, if by ſoul ways 

They blot their names, and ſlubber o'er their aays: 
Such men in life are odious, and ſhall be - 

In death a ſcandal to poſterity. 

I'll tread a righteous path; a good report 

Makes men live long, althoug their life is ſhort. 


Watkins, 

RESERVATION. 

The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin J, and the ſoul of ev'ry man 
Prophetically does ſore- think thy fall. 
Had I ſo laviſh of: my preſence — | 
So common-hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company; 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 5 ' 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fellow of no mark, nor likelihood. 
By being ſeldom ſeen, I could not fiir, 


F4 But + 


Denhants Sophy. 


Denbam. 
Thou ſhouldſt not ſtain thy cloaths, much leſs thy fame : 


e . 


But like a comet I was wonder'd at: 

'That men would tell their children, this is he. 
Others would ſay, where ? Which is Bolingbroke ? 
And then I ſtole all courteſy from heav'n, 

And dreſsd myſelf in fuch humility, 

'T hat I did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and falutations from their mouths, 
Ev*n in the preſence of the crowned king. 

Thus did I keep my perſon freſh and new 3 

My preſence, like a robe pontiſical, 

Ne-r ſeen, but wonder'd at; and ſo my ſtate, 
Seldom, but ſumptuous, ſhewed like a feaſt, 

And won, by rareneſs, ſuch folemnity : 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down . 
With ſhallow jeſters, and raſh bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt ; carded his ſtate ; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their ſcorns ; 
find gave his countenance againſt his name, 

'To laugh at gybing boys, and ſtand the puſh. 
Of ev'ry beardleſs, vain comparative: 
Grew a companion to the common ftreers, 
Enfeoff d himſelf by popularity: | 

That, being daily ſwallow'd by mens eyes, 
They ſurfeited with honey; and began 

To loath the taſte of ſweetneſs; whereof a little 
More than a little, is by much too much. 

So when he had occaſion to be ſeen. 

He was, but, as the cuckow is in June, 


Heard, not regarded ; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 


As, ſick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze; 

Such as is bent on ſun- like majeſty, 

When it ſhines ſeldom in admiring eyes: 

But rather drowz'd, and hung their eye-lids down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect, 

As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries, 


Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and full. * 
An 
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And in that very line, Harry, ſtandit thou ; 
For thou haſt loſt thy princely privilege 
With vile participation. Not an eye, 
But is a-weary of thy common fight, 
Save mine, which hath deſir'd to ſee thee more; 
Which now doth, what I would not have it do, 
Make blind itſelf with fooliſh tenderneſs. 
Shakeſpear's Firſt Part of King 8 IV. 
He march'd beſore report: Where what he meant, 
Fame never knew herſelf, till it was done; 
His driſts and rumour ſeldom b'ing all one. | 
Daniel on the Death of the E. of Devonſbire. 
e deem thoſe things our ſight doth moſt frequent, 
To be but mean, although moſt excellent : 
For ſtrangers ſtill the ſtreets are ſwept and ſtrow'd ; 
Few look on fuch as daily come abroad : 
Things much reſtrain'd, do make us much defire them; 
And beauties ſeldom foen, make us admire them. 
Drayton's Eqward IV. to Mrs. Shore. 
Why then, being maſter | 
Ol ſuch and fo good parts, do you deſtroy them | 
With ſelf-opinion ? or, like a rich miſer, 
Hoard up the treaſures you poſſeſs, imparting , 
Nor to yourſelf nor others, the uſe of them? 
They are to you, but like inchanted viands, 
On which you ſeem to ſeed, yet pine with hunger. 
Beaumont and Fletcher”s Cuſtom of the Country, 
Your nat'ral greatneſs, never artful made, 
Nor fo retir'd as if you ſought a ſhade ; 
And by reſerv'dneſs would miſterious ſeem 3 
As formal men retire to get eſteem. 
But you would fo be viſible and free, 
As truth and valour {till ſhould publick be. 
Thoſe hate obſcureneſs and would {till be ſhown ; 
They grow more lov'd, as they become more known. 
Sir V. Dawenant on the Reflaujation, 
Some princes, that they may the rumour gain 
Of minding buvnefſs, mighty bus nels feign 3 | 
F x Ang 
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And are lock'd up, to have it then ſuppos d 
They are more thoughtful when they are inclos'd : 
But they from concourſe privately remove, 3 
Only to ſhun what they pretend to love. 
Power which itſelf does fo reſervdly keep 
As if the being ſeen would make it cheap, 
Should uſe the proper ſeaſons for retreat: 
For though decrepid age may think it meet 
To hide ſtale objects from the people's ſight ; 
Yet in a throne's new glory all delight : 
All love young princes in their flouriſhing, - 
As all with joy, walk out to ſee the fpring. 
= | Sir V. Davenant on the Reſtauration. 
ET r 
When reſolution hath prepar'd the will; 
It wants no helps to further any ill. 
| | | Mirror for Magifratesr 
Let come what will, I mean to bear it out, : 
And either live with glorious victory, 
Or die with fame, renown'd for chivalry : 
He is not worthy of the honey-comb, . 
That ſhuns the hives becauſe the bees have ſtings. 
That likes me belt that is not got with eaſe, 
Which thouſand dangers do accompany *: 
For nothing can diſmay our regal mind, 
Which aims at nothing but a golden crown, 
'The only upſhot of mine enterprizes. 
Were they inchanted in grim P/uto*s court, 
And kept for treaſure mong his helliſh crew, 
Tid either quell the triple Cerberus, 
And all the army of his hateful hags, 
Or roll the ſtone with wretched Siſyphus. 
| Shakeſpear's Locrins. 
Experience teacheth us, | 
That reſolution's a ſole help at need: 
And this, my lord, our honour teacheth us, 
'T hat we be bold in ev'ry enterprize : WE 
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Then ſince there is no 2 but fight or dye, 

Be 2 my rr dne 
4 Shakeſpear's Locrine. 
Be great in act, as you have been i in thought : 
Let not the world fer fear, and fad diſtruſt 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye: 
Be ſtirring as the time; be fire with fire; 
Threaten the threat'ner, and out- face the brow 
Of bragging horror: So ſhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviour from the great, 
Grow great by your example ; and put on 
The dauntlefs. of reſolution. 
Away, and gliſter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field ; 
Shew boldneſs and aſpiring confidence. 
What, ſhall they the lion in his den, 
And fright him there? And make him tremble there > 
Oh, let it not be ſaid ! Forage, and run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther trom the doors; 

And grapple with him, ere he _ {o nigh. * 

| eſpear's 
Tell fools of fools, | HAT 
And thoſe eftem*nate cowards that do dream 
Of thoſe ſantaſtick other worlds: There is 
Not ſuch a thing in nature; all the ſoul 
Of man is reſolution; which expires 
Never from valiant men, till their laſt breath; 
And then wich it, like to a flame extinguiſh' d, 
For want of matter, it does ade, but 
Rather ceaſes to live. VS 
- Chapman's e indo 
Thy reſolution would ſteel a 2 babe fe 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Little French Lawyer, 

Brave reſolution ! I am proud to ſee 
So ſweet a graft upon a worm-wood tre: 
Whyſe juice is gall, but yet the fruit moſt rare: 
Who wreaks tree, if that the fruit be fair ? 


Hep wd Fair Maid of the Exchange. 
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She beheld the ſhepherd on his way, yr 
Much like a bridegroom on his marriage-day z: 
Increaſing not his miſery with fear: 
' Others for him, but he ſhed not a tear. 
His knitting finews did not tremble ought, 
No: to unuiual palpitation brought 
Was or his heart, or liver; nor his eye, 
Nor tongue, nor colour ſhew'd a dread to dye. 
His reſolution keeping with his ſpirit, _ 
Both worthy him that did them both inherit, 
Held in ſubjection ev'ry thought of fear, 
Scorning fo baſe an executioner. N ut! "Yeti, 
| | Brown's Paſtoral;. 


My reſolution, grounded on his ſervice, | 
Ties more than formal contracts. | 
Habbington's Queen of Arragon. 
— His reſolution's like | 
A skillful horſeman, and reaſon is the ſtirrup ; . 
Which though a ſudden ſhock may make it looſe, 
Vet does it meet it handſomely again. 
; 3744 Suckling's Aglaura. 
- Intice the truſty ſun 
From his ecliptick line, he ſhall obey | 
Your beck, and wander from his ſphere, ere I 
From my reſolves. 


Baron's Mirza. 
My reſolution's firm, forall my ſhakings ; 

They are but ſtarts which ſometimes nature makes; 

As wolves kept tame may, now and then, 

Provok'd by appetite, or ſome diſpleaſure, 

Start into actions like their uſual wildneſs, 

Before they were reduc'd to an obedience : 

So *tis with me ; though I have brought my nature 
Toa tameneſs and ſubmiſſion; 

Yet, at the unwelccme proſpect that it takes 

Of my intended diflo:ution, 

It ſtarts within me; and would fain break 

"hoſe ſevere ſetters, virtue and reaſon ties them up with. 
Sir R. Howard's Su"prizal. 
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Put if your reſolutions be like mine 
We will yet give our ſorrows a brave end. 
Juſtice is for us, ſo may fortune be: 
I'm a bright proof of her inconſtancy. _ - 
But if no god will lend us any aid, 
Jet us be gods, and fortune to ourſelyes. 1 
e v4 - +; ,, Crown's Darius. 
| R E TR BINS: NT 
The wiſdom, madam, of your private life, 
Where, with this wile you liv'd a widow'd wife, 
And the right ways you take unto the right, 
To conquer rumour, triumph over ſpight ; . 
Not only ſhunning, by your act, to do 
Ought that is ill, but the ſuſpicion too: 
Is of ſo brave example, as he were | 
No friend to virtue could be filent here. h 
4 » +  Fohnſon's Underwoeds, 
A man of ſp'rit beyond the reach of fear, 
Who, diſcontent with his neglected worth, 
Neglects the light, and loves obſcure abodes : 
But he is young and haughty, apt to take 
Fire at advancement ; to bear ſtate, and flouriſh ; 
In his riſe therefore ſhall my bounties ſhine : 
None loaths the world ſo much, nor loves to ſcoff it ; 
But gold and grace will make him ſurſeit of it. 
Chapman's Buſſey D'ambois, 
Who would believe thy metal could let floth 
Ruſt and conſume it? If Themiftocles 
Had liv'd obſcure thus in th" Athenian ftate, 
Xerxes had made both him and it his ſlaves. 
If brave Camillus had Jurk'd fo in Rome, 
He had not been five times dictator there, 
Nor four times triumph'd. If Epaminondas, 
Who liv'd twice twenty years obicur'd in Thebes, 
Had liv'd fo ſtill, he had been flill un- nam'd; 
And paid his country nor himſelf their right: 
But putting forth his ſtrength, he reſcu'd both 


From 
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From imminent ruin; and like burniſh'd ſteel, 


After long uſe he ſthin'd, 
oh Chah. Buſey Dangle. ; 
That, by their ſubaltern miniſters ; | 
May be perform'd as well, and with more grace 
For, to command it to be done, inferrs ' - 
More glory than to do. It doth embaſe 
Th'opinion of a pow'r tinvul | 
That ſacred preſence; which Bad never ern. 
Never be ſeen, but een as gods, below ny 
1 king in glorious ſhew.z ria 
And who, affixed to their ſphere, | 
May not deſcend, to be, i from what they are. 
| Daniel's TODA 
Court honours, and your ſhadows of true joy), 
'That ſhine like ſtars, go" till a greater light 
Drawn your weak luftre ; I abjure your fight ; 
Ev'n from my meditations, and my * | 
J baniſh your inticing vanities ;; 85 
And cloſely kept within my ſtudy walls, 
As from a cave of reſt, henceforth I'll ſee 
And ſmile, but never taſte your. miſery. r 
C0 es «Kr rh, 
1. How like you this fair ſolitary 4 Raging 
2. As ſhipwrack'd men the ſhore, or pris 'ners liberty. 
] never thought a pleaſure good in life to be, 
* I found it here. 
This your content doth bring into my mind 
Thoſe days that Cavus liv'd upon the plain, 
Unhappy courtier, yet a happy ſwain. 
Methinks I now do hear bis well-tun'd pipe 
That drew the cov'tous ear of liſt'ning ſhepherds. 
To hear him chant his paſſed miſery. 
Dauborne's Poor Man's Comfort. 
Thy father's poverty has made thee happy; 
For, though *tis true, this ſolitary life | 
Suits not with youth and beauty, O my child ! 


Vet tis the ſweeteſt guardian to protect 255 
Chaſte 
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Chhaſte names from court: aſperfions : There a lady 
Tender and delicate in years and graces, 

That doats upon the charms of ale and a leaſure, 

Is ſhipwrack'd on the ſhore; ſor tis net por RY 

To truſt the ocean in a Jeaking m_ 

Than follow greatneſs in the watiton rites | 

Of luxury and floth. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Lande 17 * 

Was man e'er bleſs'd with that excefs of joy - 

Equal to ours, to us that fee] no want 

Of high court favours, liſe's licentiouſneſs: 

Kings have their cares, and in their higheſt ſtate, 

Wang of free pleaſures crowns us fortunate. e 

Richard:'s Mega, 

1d rather like the violet e 

Unmark'd i'th' ſhaded vale, © © 

Than on the hill thoſe terrors know 

Are breath'd forth by an angry gale : 

There is more pomp above, more ſweet below. | 
Habbingtons Caftara, 

Yours is a virtue of inferior rate; 

Here in the dark a pattern, where tis barr 
From all your ſex that ſhould her imitate, © 
And of that pomp which ſhould her foes reward: 


Retir'd, as weak monaſticks fly from care; 
Or devout cowards fteal to forts, their cells, | 
From pleaſures,. which the world's chief dangers are ; 
Her's paſſes youre, 45 yas fear excels. 
Sir V. Davenant's Gandiders. 
O happineſs of {ſweet retir'd content: 
To be at once ſecure and innocent. 2 
Denham. 
Though he in all the people's eyes ſeem'd great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in his retreat. 4 | 
id. 
Let us to private ſhades, * . * 545 
For darkneſs and diſhonour beſt agree. 
Croun? 5 Re; . 
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8 a thing is a great man * 
ake noiſy vexi eatneſs they that pleaſe, 
Give me . — ſafe, and filent ary 
Acquaintance and commerce let me have none, 
With any pow'rful thing, but time alone : 
My reſt let time be feartul to offend, 
And creep by me, as by a ſlumb'ring friend: 
Till with eaſe glutted, to my grave | ſteal, 
As men to ſleep, after a plenteous meal. 
Crown's Theſtes, 
2” 43 0 OV 19 OP 4 
To be reveng'd of a woman, were a 
Thing than love itſelf more womaniſh, | 
a | oF Lilly*s Endimion. 
Now I might do it pat, now he is praying; 
And now I'll do't, — and fo he goes to heav'n, —— 
And ſo am I reveng'd ? That would be ſcann'd; 
A villain kills my father, and for that, 
I, his ſole fon, do this ſame villain ſend | 
To heav'n.——-O this is hire and ſalary, not revenge. 
He took my father groſly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad-blown, as fluſh as May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, fave heav'n ? 
But in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, 
"Tis heavy with him. Am I then reveng'd, 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
When he is fit and ſeaſonꝰd for his paſſage ? 
Up ſword, and know thou a more horrid bent; 
When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage, 
Or in thꝰ inceſtuous pleaſure of his bed; 
At gaming, ſwearing, or about ſome act 
That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't: 
Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heav'n; 
And that his ſoul may be as damn'd and black 


As hell, whereto it goes, | 
Shakeſpear's Hamlct, 


Horror hath her degrees: There is excels 


In all revenge, that may be done with leſs. | 
Lord Brooke's Alaham. 
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Revenge falls heavy, that isrars'd by love. | 
1 | Marfton's In/atiate Counteſs. 
Oh mine's revenge 
And who on that does dream, 
Mult be a tyrant ever in extreme, 


Who ſtrikes a lion, muſt be ſure ſtrike home ; 
Leſt aiming at his life, he Joſe his own. | 
it Dauborne 's Poor Man's Comfort. 
The faireſt action of our humane life, 
Is ſcorning to revenge an injury; 
For who ſorgives without a ſurther ſtriſe, 
His adverſary's heart to him doth tie: 
And 'tis a firmer conqueſt truly ſaid, / 
To win the heart, than overthrow the head. 
If we a worthy enemy do find, 
To yield to worth, it muſt be nobly done : 
But if of baſer metal be his mind, h 
In baſe revenge there is no honour won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow ? 
And who would wreſtle with a worthleſs foe ? 
We ſay our hearts are great, and cannot yield 
Becauſe they cannot yield, it proves them poor: 
Great hearts are task'd beyond their pow'r ; but ſeld 
The weakeſt lion will the loudeſt roar. 
Truth's ſchool for certain doth this ſame allow, 
High heartedneſs doth ſometimes teach to bow. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous ſcorn ; 
Io ſcorn to owe a duty over long: 
To ſcorn to be for benefits forborn ; 
To ſcorn to lie, to ſcorn to do a wrong: 
To ſcorn to bear an injury in mind; 
To ſcorn a free-born heart ſlave-like to bind. 


But if for wrongs we needs revenge muſt have, 
'Then be our vengeance of. the nobleſt kind : 

Do we his body from our fury fave, | 

And let our hate prevail againſt his mind? 


Bid. 


Wha 
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What can 'gainſt him a greater vengeance be, 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he? 
Lady Carew's . 
All arm'd with malice, either leſs or more, 
To ſtrike at him, who ſtruck at all before. 
Drayton's Barons We arg. 
The boiſt'rous ocean when nd winds oppoſe, 
Grous calm; revenge is loft, when 't hath no foes. 
f Goffe's Couragiogs Turk, 
T he beſt revenge is to reform our crimes ; _ 
'Then time Crowns {orrows, ſorrows ſweeten times. 


Middleton and Rowley's <8 Gip/ey. 
In this. 


You fatisfy your anger, and revenge: 

Suppoſe this, it will not 5417 145 
Repair your loſs; and there was never *. | 
But ſhame, and ſcandal in a victory, | 
When rebels unto reaſon, paſſions fought it. | 
Then for revenge, by great ſouls it was ever 
Contemn'd, though offer'd, entertain'd by none 
But cowards, baſe, and abject ſpirits ; * 
To moral honeſty, and never yet 


Acquainted with reli on. | 
N *  Maffinger's Ciy 2 


— How juſt hover * 
Our reaſons are to remedy our wrongs, 
We're yet to leave them to their will and pow'r, 


 , 'Fhat to that purpoſe have authority. 


= Maſſmmeer and Field's Fatal Dowry. 
. Wiſe men ſecure their fates ; and execute 


| Inviſibly, like that moſt ſubtil flame 


That burns the heart; yet leaves no path, or touch 

pon the skin to nn or aber * | 
Me (01 Silas Traitor 

A true Holla ſpinie i is a ball 

Of wild-fire, hurting moſt, when it ſeems ſpent : 

Great ſhips on ſmall rocks beating oft, are rent. | 

Sam. Rowley's Noble Spaniſh Soldier. 


i — Revenge 
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dene i ble 
Out of a flinty cowardice to ſtrike 


The fire of valour. = 
| Nabbes Hannibal and Scipio. 
Let craſt with courteſy a while confer ; 

Revenge roves its own executioner, 

F John Ford's Broken Heart. 
Riſe from thy ſcorching den, thon foul of miſchief! 
My bleod boils hotter than the poiſon'd fleſh x 
Of Hercules cloath'd in the Centaur”s ſhirt : 
Swell me revenge, till 1 become a hill 
High as O/ympus cloud-dividig top; 
That I might fall, and 1 them into air. 

Rawilins's Rebels. 

Man's diſpoſition derte requits By. 
An injury, before a benefit 
Thankſgiving is a burden, and a pain; 
Revenge is pleafing to us, as our gain. 


Herrick. 
Revenge, impatient Hubert proudly fought, 
— which ev'n when juſt, the deride ; 
For on paſt wrongs we ſpend our time and thought, 
Which ſcarce againſt the future can provide. 
9 27 Git W. Davomnant's Gondibert. 

Revenge, weak womens valour, and in men, 

The ruffian's cowardice, keep from thy breaſt : 
The factious palace is the ſerpent's den, 

Whom cowards there, with ſecret ſlangiter feaſt. 


Revenge, is but a braver name for ſear ; 
"Tis Indian's furious fear, when they are fed 
With valiant foes ; whoſe hearts their teeth muſt tear, 
Before * boluly dare believe them dead. 


Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert 


"Twas a poor, a low revenge, unworthy 

My virtues, or my injuries ; and 

As now my fame, ſo then my infamy, 

Would blot.out his 3 and I, inſtead of his _—_— 
8 
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Shall only be the heir of all his curſes. 

No: I'll be ſtill myſelf, and carry with me 

My innocence to th'other world; and leave 

My fame to this: *Twill be a brave revenge, 
To raiſe my mind to a conſtancy fo high, 

That may look down upon his threats; my patience 
Shall mock his fury : Nor ſhall he be fo happy 
Jo make me mis rable: And my ſuff'rings ſhall 
Erect a prouder trophy to my name, | 
Than all my proſp'rous actions. Every pilot 
Can ſteer the ſhip in calms; but he performs 
The skillful part, can manage it in ſtorms. 


Denham's Sophy. 
There are affronts ſo great, 
And heightned by ſuch odious circumſtances, 
As do releaſe us from the uſual forms 
Of generous revenge; and ſets us free 
To take it on any advantage, 

| Tuke's Adventures of Five Hours, 
Who merits my revenge and hate, muſt prove 
As brave and great, as he who gains my love. 

1 Crown's Juliana. 
And what's ſo deſp'rate as an angry ſlave; _ 
When, by adventuring, he revenge may have ? | 

Crown's Charles VIII. of France, 
. 
If either vice or virtue we aband ; 
We either are rewarded as we ſerve, 
Or elſe are plagued, as our deeds deſerve. 
Mirror for Magiſtrates, 
- Thou'rt fo far before, 
That ſwiſteſt wing of recompence is ſlow, : 
To overtake thee. Would thou dſt leſs deſerv'd, 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine: Only T've left to ſay, 


More is thy due, than more than all can pay. 
Shakeſpear's Macbeth, 


Tis 
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"Tis well, if ſome men will do well for price; 
So few are virtuous, when reward's away. TE 
| Jobnſon's Catiline. 
They follow virtue, for reward, to day; ö 
To morrew vice, if ſne give better pay: 
And are ſo good, or bad, juſt at a price, 
As nothing elſe diſcerns the virtue or the vice. 

Jobnſon's Epigrams. 

For ſuch great merit do upbraid, and call 
For great reward, or think the great too ſmall. 


And kinys love not to beholden ought; 


Which makes their chieſeſt friendsoft ſpeed the worft; 


For thoſe, by whom their fortunes have been wrought, 
Put them in mind of what they were at firſt ; 
Whoſe doubtful faith, if once in queſtion brought, + 
'Tis thought they will offend, — they durſt; 
And taken in a fault, are never ſpar'd: 
B' ing eaſier to revenge, than to reward. 
Daniel 8 Civil 7 A. 


Honour pays 75 
Double, where kings neglect; and he is valiant 
Truly, that dares forget to be rewarded. 
Shirley's Young Admiral. 
They are a preſent worth acceptance 
'The piety came with them more than doubles 
Their value: If vice bluſh not at rewards, 
There is no ſhame for virtue to receive them. 
| Shirley's Example. 
lle beſtows rich largeſs on his men, 
T*enflame their minds; that if they did not love 
Virtue for her own ſelf, rewards ſhould then 
Win their loves to her, and their dullneſs move. 
Reward is the great pillar of a ſtate, 
Which doth ſupport as ſtrongly as her fate. 
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A gen'rous ſpirit is not drawn, batted, 274 
To ſtake a life, and hazard it in war: 8 
Soldiers their blood will Tiberally ſhed, 
ere free rewards apd Igel gude ar are. 
Aurelian takes this council: To bettow 
Gold « on his men, and iron on his foe. ' 
” Hows $ Pairs, | 


Nor is it fafe for ſubjects ſince, wy 
Too much to oblige their prince, 8 
With mighty ſervice, chat exceed nnen 
The power of his nobleſt meed: 
For whom he cannot well 3 
1. 1l and occaſion to difcard, 
1 s Mirza. 
. He who his country ſerves, with juſtice may 
Challenge, nay force rewards; if none will pay. 
It is a grief diſtracts a gen'rous mind, 
When more to chance than merit is aſlign' d. 
Merits more great than Cz/ar, who can plead ? 
What he hath done for Rome reſpect ſhould breed. 
2. Who ever ſav'd a town by his defence, 
And did expett the town for recompence ? 
W hat though great Cæſar hath in battle ſtood, 
For to maintain Rome's int reſt with his blood? 
Tis but a debt thats due: Let that ſuffice; 
Muſt ſhe herſelf, become her champion's prize ? 
1. But if ſuch acts meet envy for return, 
It kindles paſſion, and it makes us burn: 
When ſenators repay ſuch deeds with ſpight, 
As our own carvers, we ourſelves requite; 


And then our * ＋ power we reduce 


To private and to peculiar uſe. 
Dover's Roman Generals. 
= v.03 3, | 
Fate will have thee purſue 


_ after which, no miſchief can be new, 
The 
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The ruin of thy cquntry;—-Thou: wert built 
For ſuch a works, and born ſor no leſa guilt. 
Fobnſon's Catiline. 
* is decreed. Not thall-thy fate, O-Romey | 
Reſiſt my vow. Tho! hills were ſet on kills, 
And ſeas met ſeas to guard thee ; I would: bean pl? 
I'd plough up rocks, ſteep as the Abr, in/duſt 3- | 
lave the Tyrrhene waters into clouds, | 
But I would reach thy bead, thy head, — 
4 
1. Repulſe u e An inmate conſul P. — 
That I could 2 — che axle, where the are, 
Which bolt this ſrame ; that I might pull em out, 
And pluck all into chaos with myſellff. 
2. What are we wiſhing now?: 
1. Yes, my Ces 
Who would not fall wich all the world about him? 
2. Not }, that would ſtand on it, when it falls; 
And force new nature out to make another. 
ITheſe wiſhings taſte of woman, not of Roman. 
Let us ſeek other arms. 
1. What ſhould we do ? 
2. Do, and not wiſh; fomerhing that wiſhes take not : 
So ſudden, as the gods ſhall nor prevent, 
Nor ſcarce have time to fear. Y 
It likes me better, that you are not conſul. 4 
would not go through open doors, but break them; 
Swim to my ends through blood; or build a bridge 
Of carcaſſes ; make on upon the heads 
Of men, ſtruck down like piles; to reach the lives 
Of thoſe remain and ſtand. Then ist a prey, 
When danger ſtops, and ruin makes the Way. 1 
d. 
Such are the judgments of the heav'nly pow'rs, © 
We others ruins work, and others ours, 


Daniel's Philotds. 
I do love theſe ancient ruins : 
We never tread upon them, but we ſet 
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Our foot upon ſome rev'rend hiſtory ;* 
—— ueſtionleſs, here in this open court, 
Me Bes les raked to the injuries 
of ſtormy weather, ſome lie interr d 
Lov'd the church ſo well, and gave fo largely to't, 
They ht it ſhould have canopy'd their bones 
Till doomſday : But all things have their end; 
Churches and cities, which have diſeaſes like to men, 
Muſt have like death 8 3 
ers Dutcheſs of Malf;. 
— — dhe but — thee 7 77 0 
The eaſy path to ruin, whoſe broad entrance 
Painted with falſeſt pleaſures, ends in a 1 
Of all the ends that attend on miſery 


Contratted into one. 
 Nabbs's Microcoſmus. 
— Deſtruction 
O'ertakes a as often thoſe that fly, as thoſe that 


Boldly meet it. 
Denbam's Soph, by, 
All things decay with time; the foreſt ſees 
The growth and downfal of her aged trees: 
'That timber tall, which threeſcore luftres ſtood 
The proud dictator of the ſtate-like wood ; ; 
I mean the ſov'reign of all plants, the oak, 
Droops, dies, and 2 cleaver's en : 
rrick, 


_ 


* * _— 
* 4 7 1 , 
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OUGHT's had, all's ſpent, 
Where our deſire is got without content I 
*1is ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, | 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubttul joy. 
* $ Macbeth. 


But 
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But when men _ oy moſt 1 fafety ſtand 3 
greatelt often is at | 
7M Viet Drayton's Barons Wars. 
This rule is certain 8 
He that purſues his ſafety from the ſchool | 
Of ſtate, muſt learn to be madman, or fool. | 
Jobn Ford's Lovers Melancholy. 
Their ſaſeties had no counterpoiſe at all: 
Like ſcales, this cannot riſe, unleſs that fall. | 
Alyn's Henry VIL 
Your ruin yet apears not, and you think 
Becauſe it Jurks, you are ſafe: 
He that will be truly ſecure, muſt found 
A peace on the deſtruction of all things 


That can impeach it. 
Killgrew's Conſpiracy. 

1. In that calm harbour, 
All thoughts have been ſecur d from ſtorin. 
2. Thou may ſt be much deceiv'd : The ſhip-wrack paſt, 
The calmeſt waters may conceal the fate, | 
As well as the infulting waves. 

Sir R. Howard's Blind Lach. 
What though the ſea be calm ? traſt to the ſhore ; 
Ships have been drown'd, wherelate they danc'd before. 


Too happy were men, if they underſtood : 
There is no ſafety,” but in being good.” oo 
Fountain s Reewards of me. 

rie i 

In ſatires, each man, though untouch'd, complains 

As he were hurt; and hates 112 biring ſtrains. | 

Tohnſon's Pretftt. 

Yet fatires, ſince the moſt of moni de 

Their unavoided ſubject, feweſt ſee : © 

For none e'er took that pleaſure in ſin's ſenſe ; 

But, when they heard it tax'd, took more ence,” 


Jobeſen on Dr. Donne's Death.” 
Vox. III. | G Im 
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Pm one whoſe whip of ſteel can with a laſh, 
Imprint the characters of ſhame ſo deep, 


Ey'n in the brazen forehead of proud fin, 
That not eternity ſhall wear it out. 


When ] but frown'd in my Lucilius brow, 
Each conſcious cheek grew red; and a cold trembling 
Freez'd the chill'd ſoul ; while ev'ry guilty breaſt 
Stood fearful of diſſection, as aſraid 
To be anatmiz'd by that skillful hand, 
And have each artery, nerve, and vein of fin 
By it laid open to the public Kk ſcorn, == 
J have untruſs'd the proudeſt ; greateſt tyrants 
Have quak'd below my pow'rful whip, Jalf dead 
With expectation of the ſmarting jerk ; | 
Wioſe wound no falve can cure. Each blow dath leave 
A laſting ſcar, that with a poiſon eats | 
Into the marrow of their fame, and lives ; 
Th' eternal ulcer to their memories. 

PIGS Randolphs Muſes Looking-Glaſs. 
So doſt thou aim. thy darts, which ev'n when 
They kill the poiſons, do but wake the men. 
Thy thunders thus but purge ; and we endure 
Thy lancings better than another's cure: 
And juſtly too; for th' age grows more unſound 
From the fools balſam, than the wiſeman's wound. 

+ 2 "ONT IT RT TY . Cartwright, 
Thy ſtar was judgment only and right ſenſe; 
Thyſelf being to thyfelf an influence: 

Stout beauty is thy grace; {tern pleaſures do 

Preſent delights, but mingle horrors too : 

Thy muſe doth thus, like Zove's fierce girl appear, 

With a fair hang, but graſping of a ſpear. 1 
a id, 


SECRECY, SECRETS. 

My anticipation ſhall prevent your 
Diſcovery ; and your N N * 
The king and queen moult no ſeather. 
r ; '. Shakeſpear's * * 
Y 
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Why have I blabb'd ? Who ſhall be true to us, 
When we are ſo unſecret to ourſelves ? 

 Shateſpear's Pale ond 22 
"Tis no fin love's Kult to ſleal/ 
But the ſweet thefts to revell 
To be taken, tobe ſeen; 
Theſe have crimes a deen. 


A ſecret in his mouth, | 
Is like a wild bird put into a cage; 
Whoſe door no ſooner opens, but tis out. 
Fobnfor's "oy ir aller dl. 
The open merry man 
Moves like a ſprightly river; and yet ean 
Keep ſecret in his channels what he breeds, 
'Bove all your ſtanding waters choak d with weeds. 
They look at "at bet like cream-bowls, and you foon 
' Shall find their depth; they're ſounded with a fpoon. 
” hey may ſay grace, and for love's chaplains paß : 
the grave lover ever was an afs ; 
I fix'd upon one leg, and dares not come 
Out with the other, for he's ſtill at home : 
Like the dull weary'd crane; that, come on land, 
Doth while he keeps his watch, betray his ſtand ; 
Where he that knows, will, like a lap-wing is 
Far from the neſt, and fo himſelf belie | 
To others 3 as he will deſerve the truſt | 
Due to that one that doth believe him juſt. 
2 8 22 
Our grave counſellor 
Well knows that great affairs will not be forg'd- 
But upon anvils that are lin'd with wool. 
We mult aſcend to our intention's to 
Like clouds, that be not ſeen, till x {A be up 
| Chapman's Second Part cf Sami s Conſpiracy 
Intents ill carry'd' are, that men may know z 
When Ns pos = rumour freely go. 
Fla Lond Brees Alban. | 
* Dante TH dee 
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One ſhould look well to whom his mind he leaves; 
In dang'rous times, when tales by walls are told, 
Men make themſelves unneceſſar'ly ſſa ves 
Of thoſe, to whom their ſecrets — unſold. 
E. of Sterline's vr IL 
I. Canſt thou conceal a ſecret ? | 
2. Yes, as long as it is a ſecret ; but 
When two know it, how can it be a ſecret ? 
And indeed with what juſtice can you | 
Expect ſecrecy in me, that cannot 
Be private to yourlalf ? 


It is an equal fault, | 

To tell one's ſecrets unto * — * bf 
er's Dutcheſs of Mal, 

Ill conceal this ſecret from the n 7 9. 

As warily as thoſe that deal in poiſon, 

Keep poiſon from their children. 


Be well advis'd ; and think what danger vis 
To receive a Prince's ſecrets : They do, 
Had need have their breaſts hoop'd with adamant, 
To contain them: I pray thee yet be ſatisfy d, 
Examine thine own frailty, tis more eaſy 

'Totie knots than to unlooſe them: Tis a ſecret, 
That, like a ling'ring poiſon, may chance lie 


Spread in thy veins, and kill-thee ſeven years 1 6 
Bi 


Mar flon's Fawn, 


2 


Deep policy in us, makes fools of ſuch: 

Then muſt a ſlave die, when he knows too much. 
Dourncur's Revenger's Tragedy. 

For he that prates his ſecrets, his heart 

Stands on the outſide. þ 


Secret! I ne'er had that diſeaſe o th mother, 

] praiſe my father: Why are men madecloſe, il 
But to keep thoughts in beſt ? I grant you this; 

Tell but ſome women a ſecret c over- night, 


Bid. 


Your 
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Vour doctor may find i it in the LY 
In the morning. 


i 


ia Rate Tragedy, 

He that knows great men's ſecrets, and proves ſlight ;. 

That man ne'er lives to ſeeds beard turn white. 
Did. 


nut if all court ſecrets come to light, what 
Will become of the Farthingales think you 
That cover them? No, fince ladies wear whale · bones, 
Many have been ſwallow'd, and ſo may this. 

, Smith's Hector of Germany. 
He deſerves ſmall truſt, 
Who is not privy counſellor to himſelf. 

John Fords Broken Heart. 

Henry ſo cover'd this advertiſement, 
That none perceiv'd he ſaw, what he did ſee: 
Like to the optick virtue in the eyes, 
Unſeen itſelf, yet all things elſe deſcries. 


Aleyi's Henry VII. 
Remember that a prince's ſecrets * 
Are balm, conceal*d : But poiſon, if diſcover d. 
Maſfinger"s Duke of Milan. 
For prentices though they are bound to keep 
Their maſters ſecrets, are not all privy 
To their miſtreſles ; ; that's a meer journeyman's 


Office. 

Richard Brom?'s Mad Couple zvell matcÞd. 
Know, a broken oath 1s no ſuch burthen 
As a great ſecret is ; beſides the ticklin ing 
A woman has to in and out with it. Oh, 
The tongue's itch is intolerable ! 

Richard Brome's Love-fick Court, 

Who truſt thoſe ſecrets, whereon honour reſts, 
To cuſtody in mercenary breaſts, 
Do ſlave nobility : And though they pay 
A daily ranſom, ne'er redeem” t away. 
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Saſe in thy breaſt cloſe lock up thy intent 
For he that knows thy purpole, beſt prevents. 
I am ruin'd in her confeſſion ; 

The man that truſts woman with a privacy, 
And hopes for filence, he may as well expect it 
At the fall of a bridge : A ſecret with them, 

Is like a viper; it will make way though |. | 
It eat through the bowels of them. I is ſo, that all 


Women thirſt man's overthrow ; that is a 


Principle, as demonſtrative as truth; 

Tis the only end they were made for : And 

When they have inſinuated themſelves 

Into our councils, and gain'd the pow'r 

Of our life, the fire is more merciful ; _ 

It burns within them, till it gets forth. 

: | Marmion's Antiquary, 
Guilty of folly Iam, to truſt a woman, 

To keep for me, what for herſelf ſhe cannot; 

A ſecret : That open ſex ! whoſe ſouls are 


So looſe they cannot keep them in their breaſts, 


But they will ſwim upon their lips. 


— Thou hitteſt 

So juſt upon my thoughts, thy tongne is tipt 

Like nature's miracle, that draws the ſteel 

With unreſiſted violence: I cannot keep 

A ſecret to myſelf, but thy prevailing 

Rhetorick raviſhes and leaves my breaſt 

Like to an empty casket, that once was bleſt 

With keeping of a jewel, I durſt not truſt 

The air with, *twas ſo precious. Nos halls 
"vu Rawlins's Rebellion. 


Harken ye men that e'er ſhall love like me; 
Pl give you council gratis : If you be 
Poſſeſs d of what you like, let your fair friend 
Lodge in your boſom : But no ſecrets ſend 


Baron's Mirza, 


To 
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To ſeek their lodging in a ſemale breaſts. 
For ſo much is abated of your reſt. 5 
The ſteed that comes to underſtand: his ſtrength, 
Grows wild, and caſts his manager at length: 
And that tame lover who unlocks his heart 
Unto his miſtreſs, teaches her an art | 
To plague himfelf ; ſhews her the ſecret way, 
How ſhe may tyrannize another day. "OR 
Biſhop. Kim. 


The plot, wherewith I labour, can admit 
No council, but a neceſſary faith 
In the bold actor; whoſe ſubſiſtence binds him 
To reſolution and to ſecrecy : 
All friendly truſt is folly ; ev'ry man | 
Hath one, to whom he will commit as much 
As is to him committed: Our deſigns 
When once they creep from our own private breaſts, 
Do in a moment through the city fly ; | 
Who tells his ſecret, ſells his liberty. 
| Freeman's Imperiale 
As winds, whoſe voilence out-does all art, 
Act all unſeen ; fo we as ſecretly 
Theſe branches of that cedar Gonadibert, 
Muſt force till his deep root in riſing dye. 
If we make noiſe, whilſt our deep workings laſt, 
Such rumour through thick towns unheeded flies, 
As winds through woods ; and we, our great work paſt, 
Like winds will filence tongues, and 'icape from eyes, 
: b Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert, 
Search not to find what lies too deeply hid; 
Nor to know things, whoſe knowledge is _ | 


* ; But if 
This ſecrecy be a gallant's higheſt quality, . 
To pleaſe the females, curb'd by fear and honour ;. 
May not thefe prieſts be held ſecure offenders, 4 
Whom fear of. death obliges to be ſilent? | 5 | 
r, 
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Or, were there no ſuch law, why, then 
They're fav'rites of neceſſity, not choice, 
Or prudence : Like ro chief miniſters of ſtate, 
Who dive fo far into their maſters ſecrets, 
"Tis dang'rous to refuſe to ſhew them more. 
Fane's Lowe in the Dark. 
I'm ruin'd, *cauſe I know all their deſigns : - 
For now court- ſecrets are like fairies revels, 
Or witches conventicles ; men are ſpoil'd 
With ſudden blaſts that either tell, or fee them. 
Crown's Ambitious Stateſman. 
S EE N IVS. 
But why do 1 the ſoul and ſenſe divide, 
When ſenſe is but a pow'r, which ſhe extends; 
Which b'ing in divers parts diverſify'd, 
The divers forms of obje&s apprehends ? F 
This pow'r ſpreads outward, but the root dath grow 
In th' inward ſoul, which only doth perceive ; 
For th' eyes and ears no more their objects know, 
Than glaſſes know what faces they receive. 


For if we chance to ſix our thoughts elſewhere, 


Though our eyes open be, we cannot ſee : 
And if one power did not both ſee and hear, 

Our ſights and ſounds would always double be. 

| Sir John Davies. 

This pow'r's ſenſe, which from abroad doth bring 

The colour taſte, and touch, and ſcent, , and ſound, 
The quantity and ſhape of ev'ry thing 

Within earth's centre, or heav'n's circle found, 
This pow'r, in parts made fit, fit objects takes; 

Yet not the things, but forms of things receives : 


As when a ſea] in wax impreſſion makes, 


The print therein, but not itſelf it leaves. 


And though things ſenſible be numberleſs ; 
But only five the ſenſes organs be; 
And in thoſe five, all things their forms expreſs, 


Which we can touch, taite, ſee}, or hear, or * 
id. 
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How does our palace now reſemble great Mahomet”s 
Paradice ! How does it float in pleaſures ! 


Let fmall-brain'd book-worms talk of 1 — 
And empty notions floating in their u ing; 
We by our practice only will embrace  _- 
The knowledge of our ſenſes; which they 
Attribute falſly unto beaſts alone: But we 
Having experienc'd its tranſcendent excellence, 4 
And bath'd us in the pleaſing ſtreams 
Which flow from that ſweet fountain of our ſenſe ; 
Fither deny, that brutes are capable of that 
Not to be paralcI'd felicity ; or if they are, 
They know not how to Prize that excellent jewel :- 
And here hies 
TH eſſential difFirence twixt them nad us, 
In this my new philoſophy; that men by often 
Wearing and making uſe of it, rightly know 
How to prize it; but brutes, 
Although that happineſs be in their poſſeſſion, 
Are 1gnorant of the value : | 
| Men know how t' improve the knowlege o "their ſenſe, 
By bringing and reducing it to practiee: 
What the ſenſe repreſents as lovely to them, 
They preſently embrace that objett. | 
Unfortunate Uſurper. 


SERVANT, SERVICE. 
ry good ſervant does not all commands; 
No bath, but to do juſt ones. 
Sbaleſpears Cymbeline. 
Had I but er d my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king ; he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
Shakeſpear's King Henry VIII. 
| — "Tis mad idolatry, 
To make the ſervice greater than the God ; 
Ard the will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what inſectiouſly itſelf affects, 
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Without ſome image of th' affected merit. 

4 4,  Shakeſpear's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Fetter to leave undone, than by our deed __ 
Acquire too high a ame, when he, we ſerve's away. 

: PR bakeſprar's Antony and Cleopatra. 
—ä— Ti che ewe 3 WARM oY” 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 

And not by old gradation ; where each ſecond 


Stood heir to the firſt. | 

p Shaleſpear's Othello, 

I follow him to ſerve my turn upon him. | 

We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 

Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 

Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 

Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 

For nought, but prevender z and when he's old, ca- 
Wan ue | 

Whip me ſuch honeſt knaves=— others there are, 

Who, trimm'd in form and viſages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves ; 

And, throwing but ſhews of ſervice on their lords, 

Well thrive by them ; and when they've lin'd their 
coats, 

Do themſelves homage : Theſe folks have ſome ſoul, 

Ard ſuch a one do I proſeſs myſelf. | FREY 

| 14 


There be ſome ſports are painful, but their labour 
Delight in them ſets off: Some kinds of baſeneſs 
Are nobly undergone, and moſt poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Weuld be as heavy to me, as tis odious: But 
The miſtreſs which I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours, pleaſures | 
Shekeſpear's Tempeſt. 


'That bach a ſlave as this ſhould wear a ſword, 
Who wears no honeſty; ſuch ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oſt bite the holy cords in twain, 


Tos 
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Too intrinſicate t' unlooſe : Sooth ev'ry paſſion, 
'That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 
Bring oil to fire; ſnow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcion beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters ; 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. _ 
PTS g Shakefpear's Krng Lear, 
Methinks, thou art more honeſt now, than wile, . 
For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, | 
Thou might have ſooner got another ſervice : - 
For many ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, | 
Upon their firſt lord's neck. But tell me true, 
For I muſt ever doubt, though ne'er ſo ſure, 
Is not thy kindnefs ſubtle ; covetous, f 
An us'ring kindneſs, as rich men deal giſts, 
Expecting in return twenty for one? 
2. No, my moſt worthy maſter; in whoſe breaſt 
Doubt and ſuſpect, alas are plac'd too late: 
You ſhould have fear'd falſe times, when you did ſeaſt; 
Suſpect Kill comes, where an eſlate is leaſt. 
pig Mio 2» Shakefpear's Timon, 
Their ſervices are, clock-like, to be ſet, 53 
Backward and ſorward, at their lord's command. 
| PFyaobnſons Caſe it aller d. 
The Turk, in this divine diſcipline, is 
 Admirable, exceeding all the potentates 
Of the earth; ſtill waited on by mutes; and al! 
His commands ſo executed: Yea ev'n in the war, 
As I have heard, and in his marches, moſt . | 
Of his charges and directions giv'n by 
Signs and with filence : An exquiſite art! 
And I'm heartily aſham'd and angry 
Oſtentimes, that the princes of Chriſtendom, . 
Should ſuffer a barbarian to tranſeend 
Them in fo high a point of felicity. | 
X . Tohn/on's Silent Woman, N 


8 6 oO mote 
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O more than happy ten times were that king, 
Who were unhappy but a little ſpace, 
So that it did not utter ruin bring, 
But made him prove a profitable thing 
Who of his train did beſt deſerve his grace, 
Then could, and would of theſe the beſt embrace ; 
Such vultures fled as follow but for prey, | 
That faithful ſervants might poſſeſs their place: 
All gallant minds it muſt with anguiſh ſting, 
Whilſt wanting means, their virtue to diſplay; 
This is the grief which burſts a generous heart, 
When favour comes by chance, not by deſert. 
| E. of Sterline's Darius. 
Then men are men, when they are all their own ; 
Not when, by others badges, but made known. 
5 E of Sterline's Julius Cæſar. 
— Oh fear a ſervant's tongue! 
Like ſuch as only for their gain do ſerve, 
Within the vaſt capacity of place ; 
I know no vileneſs ſo moſt truly baſe: n 
Their lord's, their gain: And he that moſt. will give, 
With him they will not die, but they will live: 
Traytors and theſe are one: Such ſlaves once truſt, 
Whet ſwords to make thine own blood lick the duſt. 
Marſton's Sophonizba. 
— — 1. [']] double thy reward. | 
2, You are like to ſpeed then : | 
For I confeſs what you will ſoon believe, 
We ſerve them belt, that are moſt apt to give. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Cuſtom of the Country. 
— — 1. Is all our train 
Shrunk to this poor remainder ? 2. Theſe are poor men, 
Which have got little in your ſervice, vow | 
To take your fortune : But your wiſer buntings, 
Now they are fledg'd, are gone. wo 
1. They have done wiſely : | 
This puts me in mind of death; phyſicians, thus 
With their hands fuil of money, uſe to give o'er = 
4 : celr 
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Their patients. 2. Right, the faſhion of the world ! 

From decay'd fortunes, ev'ry ſlatt rer ſhrinks; | 

Men ceaſe to n. when the foundation finks,; | 
Webſter's Mats of Malh. 


— — O the inconſtant | 
And rotten ground of ſervice ! You may "0 
"Tis ev'n like him, that 1 in a winter's night 
Takes a long ſlumber o'er a dying fire, 
As loath to part from't : Yet parts thence more cold, 
Than when he firſt ſate down. 

Bid. 


The crocodile which lives in the river 
Nilus, hath a worm breeds i'th' teeth of it, 
Which puts it to extreme anguiſn: A little 
Bird, no bigger than a wren, is barber 
Surgeon to this crocodile ; flies into 
'The jaws of it, picks out the worm, and brings he 
Preſent remedy. The fiſh, glad of Fa 
Eaſe, but * to her that did it; 
That the bird may not talk largely of her 
Abroad for non-payment, cloſeth her chaps, 
Intending to ſwallow her, and ſo put 
Her to pe 8 ſilence: But nature, 
Loathing ſuch ingratitude, hath arm'd this 
Bird with a quill, or prick on the head-top, 
Which wounds the crocodile i' the mouth, forceth 
Open her bloody priſon, and away 
Flies the pretty tooth-picker from her cruel patient. 
2. Your application is, I have not rewarded . 
The ſervice you have done me. 
Webſter's. White De vil. 
— i in virtuous a 
The undertaker finds a full reward, 
Although conferr'd upon unthankful men : 
So, any ſervice done to ſo much ſweetneſs, 


However dangerous,and ſubject to 
An ill conſtruction, in your favour finds 


A will'd, * Slarious end. = . 
Maſſinger's Duke of Milan, 
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a — rn Shall I then Fe, | 
For a fooliſh whipping leave to honour him 
That holds the wheel of fortune ? No, that ſavours 
Too much of th ancient freedom: Since great men 
Receive diſgraces, and give thanks, poor knaves 
Muſt have nor ſpleen, nor anger. Though I love 
My limbs as well as any man, if you had now 
A — to kick me lame into an office, 
Where I might fit in ſtate and undo others, 
Should not I be bound to kiſs the ſoot that did it? 
Though it ſeem ſtrange, there have been ſuch things 


ſeen 
In the memory of man. ä | 
: Maſſinger's Duke of Milan. 
— Equal nature faſhion'd us 


All in one mould : 'The bear ſerves not the bear 3 
Nor the wolf, the wolf: Twas odds of ſtrength in 


tyrants, 
That pluck'd the firſt link from the golden chain 
With which that thing of things bound in the world. 
Why then, ſince we are taught by their examples, 
To love our liberty, if not command 
Should the ſtrong ſerve the weak, the fair, deform'd 
ones ? | 

Or ſuch as know the cauſe of things, pay tribute 
'To ignorant fools ? All's but the outward gloſs 
And politick form, that does diſtinguiſh us ? 

8 Maſſinger's Bondman. 
— Happy thoſe times, | 
When lords were ſtiPd fathers of families, 
And not imperious maſters / when they number'd 
Their ſervants almoſt equal with their ſors, 
Or one degree beneath them! When their labour 
Were cheriſh'd, and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their ſuff rings! when they did not preſs 
'Their duties or their wills beyond the pow'r 
And ſtrength of their performance ! all things order'd 
With ſuch decorum, as wiſe law-makers, 


From 


From each well · govern d private houſt deriy- d 
The perfect model of a commonwealth ! -- 
Humanity then lodg'd in the hearts of men, 

And thankful maſters carefully provided 
For creatures wanting reaſon: The noble horſe 
That in his fiery youth from his wide noſtrilss 
Neigh'd coutage to his rider, and brake through 
Groves of oppoſed pikes, bearing his lord 

Safe to triumphant victory; old or wounded, 

Was ſet at liberty, and freed from ſervice : 

Th Atbenian moles that from the quarry drew 
Marble, hew'd for the temples of the gods, 

The great work ended, were diſmifs'd,” and fd 
At the publick coſt : Nay, faithful dogs have found 
Their ſepulchers ; but mar to man more cruel, - 
Appoints no end to th* ſuff rings of his ſlave. - 
Since pride ſtept in and riot, and overturn'd 
This goodly frame of concord; teaching maſters | 
To glory inthe abuſe of ſuch, as are 
Brought under their command ; who, grown unuſeful, 
Are leſs eſteem'd than beafts : "This you have practit 3 
Practic'd on us, with rigour; This hath fored us 
To ſhake our heavy yokes off ; and if redreſs 

Of theſe juſt grievances be not granted us, 

We'll right ourſelves, and by ſtrong hand deſend 


What we are now poſſeſs d of. 
Maffingets Bondman, 


BY her example warn'd, let all great women 

ereaſter throw pride and contempt on ſuch 

As truly ſerve them; fince a retribution 

In lawful courtefies, is now ſtibd luſt ; 

And to be thankful to a ſervant's merits, | 

Is grown a vice, not virtue. | | 0 
Maſfinger's Emperor of the Eaſt, 

— Tis reported 8 
There is a drink of forgetfulneſs, which once taſted, 
Few maſters think of their ſervants; who, grown = 


Vou gave me the encouragement to be guilty : 
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Are turn'd off like lame hounds and hunting horſes, 


To ſtarve up on the commons. 
Maſfnger's Ba Loves. 


Lam not of that harſh and moroſe temper | 


— great 5 ea with who imagine 
rt irom re ue to ot 
If — not ſuch as Pils OT 
Without diſtinction of their births, like ſlaves. 
T am not ſo condition'd : I can make 
A fitting diff*rence between my foot-boy, _ 
And à gentleman, by want compell'd to ſerve me. 
 Maſfinger' s New Way to pay Old Debts. 
— — From the king | 
To the beggar, by gradation, all are ſervants; 
And you muſt grant the ſlavery is leſs HP 
To ſtudy to pleaſe one, than many. "A 
Well then, and firſt to you fir ; you complain 
You ſerve one lord ; but your lord ſerves a thouſand, 
Beſides his paſſions, that are his worſt maſters: __ 
You muſt humour him, and he is bound to both 
Ev'ry grim fir above him, if he frowẽn: 
For the leaſt neglect, you fear to loſe your place; 
But if, and with all ſlaviſh obſervation, 


From the minion's ſelf, to the groom of his cloſe · tool, 


He hourly ſeeks not favour, he is ſure 

To be eas d of his office, though he bought it: 
Nay more, that high diſpoſer of all ſuch - 

That are ſubordinate to him, ſerves, and fears 
The fury of the many-headed monſter, 

The giddy multitude ; and as a horſe 


Is ſtill a — for all his golden trappings ; 


So your men of purchas'd titles, at their beſt, are 


But ſerving-men 1 in rich liveries. 
Maffinger's Unnatural Combat. 


1 you puniſh 
My y haſty application of your favours, 


It 


, 
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It is a tyranny to cheriſh ſervants, j 
And puniſh their diſobedience. i 
Shirley's Honoria and Mammon. 1 
My birth is noble, though the pop'lar blaſt | „ 
Of vanity, as giddy as thy youth, 
Hath rear'd thy name up to beſtride a 4 
Or progreſs in the chariot of the ſun: 
] am no clod of trade, to lackey pride 3 
Nor like your ſlave of expectation wait 
The bawdy hinges of your doors, or whiſtle 
For myſtical conveyance to your bed-ſports. 
Jobn Ford's Broken Heart. 
When ſervant” s ſervant's ſlaves, once reliſh licence 
Of good opinion from a noble nature, 
They take upon them boldneſs to abuſe 
Such int'reſt, and lord it o'er their fellows ; 
As if they were exempt from that condition, 
, Jabn Ford's Fancies chaſte and ble. 
How cheaply do we ſee ſome ſervice bought ? | 
True: But it is of fools, whoſe ware is nought. 52 
Aleyn's Creſcey. 
Men that are born to ſerve, muſt ſeek to pleaſe. 
Richard Brome's New * 
'Tis liberty to ſerve one lord : But he 
Who many ſerves, ſerves baſe ſervility. 


. When I may reveal 
Myſelf your ſervant, I'll not Ido! in breath, 
But with the adventure of my liſe or death. 

Suclling s Sad One. 


Herrick. 


He us'd Chander, as the lame 

Do their ſupporting erutches; that's no longer 

Than as they need them; when that they are able 

To walk alone, they caſt them from them. 
Tatham's Diſtracted State. 

Expect not more from ſervants than is juſt ; 

Reward them well, if they obſerve their truſt, 


Nor 


” - 
* — EE — nes 22 — 


Nor them with cruelty, or pride invade ; 


They are her fartheſt reaching inſtrument, 
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Since God and nature them our brothers made: 
If his offence be great, let that ſuffice; 
If light, forgive ; for no mand always wiſe, 


Denbam. 

Service beyond the gratitude of kings: 

Like crimes, misfortune on the ſubje& brings. 
Crown's Firſt Part of the Deftru#ion of Feruſalem. . 


. 

Firſt, the two eyes, which have the ſeeing pow'r, 
Stand as one watchman, ſpy or centinel, | 
Ning plac'd aloft, within the head's high tow'r ; 
And though both ſee, yet both but one thing tell. 


Theſe mirrors take into their little ſpace, 
The forms of moon and ſun and ev'ry ſtar, 
Of ev'ry body, and of ev'ry place, 
Which with the world's wide arms embraced are: 
Yet their beſt object, and their nobleſt uſe, 
Hereaſter in another world will be, 5 
When God in them ſhall heav'nly light inſuſe, 
That face to face they may their ma ker ſee, 


Here are they guides, which do the body lead, 
Which elſe would ſtumble in eternal night ; 
Here in this world they do much knowledge read. 
And are the caſements which admit mot light: 


Yet they no beams unto their objects ſend ;. 
But all their rays are from their objects ſent, 
And in the eyes with pointed angels end. 


If th' objects be far off, the rays do meet 
In a ſharp point, and fo things ſeem but ſmall ; 
If they be near, their rays do ſpread and fleet, 
And make broad points, that things ſeem great 

withal. " 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, nine N to ſight requr'd are, 
T he pow'r to ſee, the light, the viſible thing, 


Being not too ſmall, too thin, too nigh, too far, 
Clear ſpace and time, the form diſtinct to bring, 


Thus ſee we how the ſoul doth uſe the eyes, 
As iaſtruments of her quick pow'r of ſight ; 
Hence doth th! arts optick, and fair painting riſe ; 

Painting which doth all gentle minds delight. 
| Sir Jars Davies. 
S 1L E NC *. 


I ilence ſhall digeſt 
What folly hath-fwallow'd, and wiſdom wean 


What fancy hath mourned. 
n 


Out of this filence you I pick'd a welcome : 

And in the modeſty of fearful duty 

I read as much, as from the racing tongue | 

Of ſawey and audacious eloquence 

| . - Shakeſpear's Midjunmer-rights Dream. 

Silence is the perfecteſt herald of joy: 

1 were but little ha , If I could fay how much. 
Shake/dear $ Muth ado about * 

Mean while, all reſt 

Seal'd up, and ſilent, as when rigid froſts 

Have bound up brooks and rivers, forc'd wild beafts 

Unto their caves, and birds into the woods, 

Clowns to their houſes ; and the country ſleeps : ' 

That when the ſudden thaw comes, we may break 

Upon them like a deluge z bearing down 

Half Rome beſore us; and invade the reſt 

With cries and noiſe, able to wake the urns | 

Of thoſe. are dead, and make their aſhes fear. 

The horrors that do ſtrike the world, ſhould come 

Loud, and unlook'd for ; till they firike, be dumb. . 

Fohnſon's Catiline. 
Silence in woman, is like ſpeech i in man ; 
Deny't who can. 


Nor 
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Nor is't a tale, | 
That female vice ſhould be a virtue male, 
Or maſculire vice a female virtue _ 
You ſhall it ſee, 
Prov'd with increaſe ; 
] know to ſpeak, and ſhe to hold her peace. 
\Fohnſors Silent Woman, 
Oh ſilence, thou doſt fallow pleaſure right ! 
Words take = ſome ſenſe from our delight. 
Marſton's $ w7 AY 
You know my wiſhes, ever yours did meet : 
If I be filent, *tis no more but fear, _ 
'T hat I ſhould tay too little when I ſpeak. 
Lady Carew's Mariam, 
By utt'ring what thou know'ſt, leſs glory's got, 
Than by concealing, what thou knowelt not. | 
Bron Paſlerals, 
Silence hath rhetorck by and _—_ bs. 
'To portrait that, which cannot be expreſs' 
Aleyn's c 
— — In his looks 


He carries ; guilt, whoſe horror breeds this ſtrange 
And obſtinate filence ; ſhame and his conſcience 
Will not permit him to deny it. 

2. Tis, alas, 
His modeſt, baſhful nature, and pure innocence, 
That makes him filent : Think you that bright roſe 
That buds within his cheeks, was planted there 
By guilt or ſhame? No, he has always been 
So unzcquainted with all arts of ſin, N 
That but to be ſuſpected, firikes him dumb, 
Wich wonder and amazement. | 

Randolpd's Amyntas, 


This is a motion ſtill, and ſoft ; 1 
So free from noſe or cry, 57 
That Jove himſelf, who hears each thought, 
Knows not when we paſs by. 
Killegrew s Conſpiracy. 
Chang'd 


J. 
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Chang'd to as great a ſilence, 4 
Such when a tempeſt ceaſes, is the calm , 

That follows, no noiſe is heard; as if __ 

Wind with blaſts were breathleſs 2 2 105 nw. 
Sat down, And aft, ſo 058 1 po | 


Who i is in anfülneſ I bad: 
His vices fare like weeds ; they ſprout ſo faſt © 
They kill the corpſe, as weeds the corn, at laſt. 


Mirror rates, 
Our miſdeeds-procure us gin, 5 en 


To ſeek our good amongſt much ill. 
Brandon? $ Odavia. 
a From love of grace, 
Lay not that fan ring unCtion to your ſoul, _ 
That not your treſpaſs, but m madneſs ſpeaks : | 
It will but skin and film the 8 place; 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen ; conſeis yourſelf to heav'n ; 
Repent what's paſt, avoid what is to come; 
And do not ſpread the compaſt on the weeds 


To make them ranker. 
Shakeſpear”s Hamket. 
Foul deeds will riſe, - 
Though all the earth o'erwhelm them, to men's eyes. 
Shakefpear* s Hamlet. 
He that for love of contre hateth ill, | 
Is more crown-worthy ſtill, 


Than he, which for ſin's penalty forbears 3 
His heart fins, tho he fears. 
Fobnſen's Epigrans. 


For, ſin's ſo ſweet, 
As minds ill bent 
Rarely repent ; 
Until they meet 
T8 * 


ae 
Tobnfors Underumd) 
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[ Alas, that in the wane of our affections 

E We ſhould ſupply i it with a full diſſembling! 

| In which, each youngeſt maid is grown a mother: 
Frailty is until, uns one fin gets ayother, 
Our loves hke ſparkles are, that brighteſt ſhine 
When they go out ; R moſt divine. 

man's Buſſey D'ambei; 

Before, I was ſecure? gainſt — and hell; 
But now am ſubje& to ** heartleſs ſear. | 
Of ev'ry ſhadow, and of ev'ry breath, — 
And would change firmneſs with an aſpen leaf: 
So confident a ſpotlefs conſcience is; 
So weak a guilty. O the dan gerous fiege 

Sin lays about us! And the tyranny | 
He exercifes when he hath expugn'd, 
Like to the horror of a winter's thunder, 
Mix'd with a guſhing ſtorm; that ſuffers nothing 
To ſtir abroad on earth, but their own rages, 
Is ſin, when it hath gather d head above us: 
No roof, no ſhelter can ſecure us ſo 
But he will drown our cheeks in fear or woe. 


— As — 
—— —̃ — 


Bid. 
What tho our fins go brave and better chad ? | 
They are, as thole 1 in rags, as baſe, as bad. 

8 Jl ad oi Ofavia to Ae 
ar witneſs yet , and ev =” - * 
Who in the Air Weill ac that s 
That theſe ſtrange ets I walk ke uglineſs, 
Are fore'd by threatning gulphs of mera bl 
Nouriſh'd by ſtates, and times injurious : 
Nor is it ſin, which men for fafety chuſe ; | 
Nor hath it ſhame, which men are ſorcd to uſe. 
Lord Brooke's Alaham. 
God, that to paſs, will have his juſtiee ecme, © 
Makes fin the thief, the hangman, and the doom. 
Lord Brooke's Inquifition on Fame and Honour. 
Pleaſure and youth like ſmiling evils wooe vs, 
To taſte new follies; ; taſted, they undo vs. | 
Middleton and Rowwley's Sans Giph. 


— EIT - 
— — eee — 
— — — — 
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What monſtrous days are theſe? | 

Not only to be vicious moſt men ſtudy, 

But in it to be ugly ; ſtrive t' exceed, 

Each other in the moſt deformed deed. 


Middlton's Phanix, 


Are you fo bitter ? 'Tis but want of uſe ; 
Her tender modeſty is ſea · ſick a little, 
Being not accuſtom'd to the breaking billow 


Of woman's wav'ring faith, blown up with temptations, 


Tis but a qualm of honour ; twill away, 
A little bitter for the time, but laſts not. 
Sin taſtes at the firſt dranght like wormwood water, 
But drank again, tis n ever aſter. | 

9 :ddleton's Namen beware Women. 
Maids and their honours are like poor beginners ; 
Were not fin rich, there would be fewer finners. 

© Tourneur's Revenger's Tragedy. 

— | All men have fins, | 
Though in their ſey'ral kinds, all end in this; 
So they get gold, they care not whole it is: 
Begging the court, uſe bears the city out, | 
Lawyers their quirks, thus goes the world about. 
So that our villanies have but diff rent ſhapes, 
Th' effects all one, and poor men are but apes 
To imitate their betters: This is the diff rence, 
All great mens fins. muſt till be humoured, 
And poor mens vices largely puniſhed. -. 
The privilege that great men have in evil, 
Is this, they go unpuniſh'd to the devil. 


Barry's Ram- Alley. 

'Tis fearful building upon any fin ; ee 
One miſchief enter d, brings another in: 
The ſecond pulls a third, the third draws more, 
And they ſor all the reſt ſet ope the door: 
Till cuſtom take away the judging ſenſe, - 
That to offend we think it no oftence, - —- 
Wherefore, my lord, kill miſchief while 'tis ſmall 
So by degrees, you may deſtroy it all. 

. Smith's Hector of Germany, 
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"Tis a bold cowardice, when men ſhall dare 
To act the fin, and the fuſpicion fear. 

Alyn's Henry VII. 
Another's ſin, Gaia procures our ſhame : 
It ſtains dar dody, or at leaſt our name. 


Quarles. 
Three ſatal ſiſters wait upon each finz 
Firſt, fear a ſhame without, then guilt within. 
wen. 
What a Srange glaſs they've ſhew” a me now myſelf in? 
Our fins, like to our ſhadows : 
When our day is in it's glory, ſcarce appear'd : 
Towards our evening how great and monſtrous 
JP are ? 


Suckling's Aglaura, 


Tell me why heay*n firſt did ſuffer fin? 
Letting ſeed grow which it had never ſowh ? 
Why, when the ſoul's firſt fever did begin, 
Was it not cur'd, which now a plague is grown? 


Why did not heav'n's prevention fin reſtrain ? . 

Or is not rs permiſſion a conſent ? 

Which is un Lug s as much as to ordain; 
And ills ordain'd are free from puniſhment. 


And fince nocrime could be ere laws were fram'd ; 
Laws dearly taught us how to know offence : 

Had laws not been, we never had been blam'd ; 
For not to know we fin, is innocence. 


Sin's childhood was not ſtarv'd, but rather more 
Than finely fed ; fo ſweet were pleaſures made 

That nouriſh it: For ſweet is luſt of pow'r, 

And ſweeter beauty, Which hath pow'r betray'd. 


Sin, which at fulleſt growth is childiſh till, 
Would but fcr pleaſure's company decay 

As ſickly children thrive that have their will, 
But quickly lapguiſh being kept from play. 


- 
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Since only pleaſure breeds fin's appetite, 

Which ſtill by pleaſant objects is infus'd 3 

Since 'tis provok'd to what it doth commit, 
And ills provołk d may plead to be excus'd ; 

Why ſhould our fins, which not a moment laft, 
(For, to eternity compar'd, extent 

Of life, is, ere we name it, ſtopt and paſt) 
Receive a doom of endleſs puniſhment ? | 

If fouls to hell's vaſt priſon never come : 
Committed for their crimes, but deſtin'd be, © 

Like bondmen born, whoſe priſon is their home, 
And long ere they were bound could not be free ; 


Then hard is deſtiny's dark law, whoſe text 1 
We are forbid to read, yet muſt obey; 
And reaſon with her uſeleſs eyes is vext, FEY 4 
Which ftrive to guide her where they ſee no way. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Philoſopher to the Dying Chriſtias. 
Who would be wicked ? When the very crime 
Conceiv'd, torments our fouls ; and at the time 
When *tis deliver'd, like an engine broke, 
Deſtroys us with the force of our own ſtroke. | 
| Stapylton's Step- Mother. 


— I perceive 

In fleſh or ſpirit we are finners all, 

But ſpiritual fins I think moſt dangerous : 

Sins of the ſpirit will to age endure; _ | 

But a fleſh-wound, time ſeldom fails to cure. | f 
Crown's Married Beau. ; 

— — That ſin | 


Becomes a virtue, that chaſtiſes ſin. | 
Crown's Thyeſtes. 
r 
len ſhould be what they ſeem : 
Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem none. 
Shakeſpear's Otbellb. 
[ cannot hide what I am: I muſt be | 
Sad when I have cauſe, and ſmile at no man's _ 
Vor. III. H Jeſts; 
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Teſts ; eat when J have ſtomach, and wait for 
No man's leiſure ; ſleep when I am drowſy, 
And tend on no-man's buſineſs ; h when 1 
Am merry, and claw no man in his . 
Shakeſpear's Much ado about Nothing. 
His nature is too noble for the world: 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Fove for's power to thunder: His heart's his mouth: 
What his breaſt forges that his tongue muſt vent ; 
And, being angry, does forget that ever 
He heard the name of death. 
| 3 | Shaleſpear's Coriolanus, 
While others fiſh with craft for great 1 
I, with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity. 
While ſome, with cunning, gild their copper crowns, 
With truth and plainneſs, I do wear mine bare. 
Fear not my truth; the moral of my wit 
As plain and true ; there's all the reach of it. 
Shakeſpear's Troilus and Creſſida. 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles ; 
His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure meſſengers {ent from his heart; 
His heart as far from fraud, as heav'n from earth. 
Shakeſpear's Teo Gentlemen of Verona. 
What is it troubleſome to be beloy'd ? 
How is it then, Charinus, to be loath'd ! 
Tf I had done like Chris, ſcorn'd your ſuit, 
And ſpurn'd your paſſion in diſdainful fort, 
J had been wood, and ſought, and highly priz'd ; 
But having n*other art to win thy love, 
Save by diſcov'ring mine, Iam deſpig'd ; 
As if you would not have the thing you ſought, 
Unleſs you knew it were not to be got: 
And now becauſe I lie here at thy feet, 
The humble booty of thy conqu'ring eyes, 
And lay my heart all open in thy light, | 
And tell thee I am thine, and tell thee right ; 
And do not ſute my looks, nor cloath my words 


In 
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fnother colours than my thoughts do wear, 

But do thee right in all, thou ſcorneſt me 

As if thou didſt not love fincerity. 

Never did cryſtal more apparently 

Preſent the colour it contain d within, | 

Than have theſe-eyes, theſe tears, this tongue of * 

Bewray d my heart, and told how much I'm thine. 
Daniel's Arcadia. 

What kearts do think, the tongues were made to ſhew. 


E. of Sterline's Crafus. 
Baſhſulneſs ſeiʒe you we ce 


pronoun 
Boldly robbery, murder, treaſon; which 
Deeds muſt needs be far more loathſame 

Than an act which is ſo natural, juſt, 

And neceſſary, as that of procreation: 

You ſhall have an hypocritical, veſtal 

Virgin ſpeak that, with cloſe teeth publickly, 

Which ſhe will receive with-open mouth 

Privately. For my own part, I conſider 

Nature without apparel ; without diſguiſing 

Of cuſtom or complement ; I give thoughts 

Words, and words truth, and truth boldneſs. She whoſe 
Honeſt freeneſs makes it her virtue, to 

Speakiwhat ſhe thinks, will make it her neceſſity 


To think what is good. 
 Marfton's Courtezan, 

[ cannot cloath my thoughts, and juſt defence 
In ſuch, an abje& phraſe, but 'twill appear 
Equal, if not above my low condition. 
need no bombaſt language, ſtol'n from ſuch, 
As make nobility from prodigious terms 
The hearers underſtand not; I bring with me 
No wealth to boaſt of; neither can I number 
Uncertain fortune's favours, with my merits: 
dare not force affection, or preſume 
To cenſure her diſcretion, that looks on me 
As a weak man, and nat her fancy's idol. 

H 2 Her 
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Her words are truſty heralds to her . 
Fobn Ford's Lowe's Sacrifice, 
Wealth ſhall not now be made the price of blood, 
Nor to be rich be reck'ned an offence ; 
Though it be valu'd leſs than to be good, 
And merit be preferr'd to innocence : 
Men ſhall not moſt be priz'd who moſt appear, 
Nor known for what they have, but what they are. 
Sir Thomas Higgons on the Reſtoration. 
Men that are hearty and ſincere, come late 
With promiſes, and early with their deeds. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Platonick Lovers, 
Innocence below, enjoys 
Security, and quiet ſleeps 3 murder's not heard of, 
Treachery is a ſtranger there; they enjoy 
'Their friends and loves, without raviſhment ; 
They are all equal, ev'ry one's a prince, 
For of rules himſelf: 'They ſpeak not with their eyes, 
Or brows, but with the tongue, and that too dwells 
In the heart. 


Sicily and Naples. 
God weighs the heart ; whom we can never move 
By outward actions, without inward love. 


SINGLE LIFE.-- 
Wrong not thy fair youth, nor the world deprive 
Of theſe rare parts which nature hath thee lent, 
*T were pity thou by niggardice ſnould'ſt thrive, 
Whoſe wealth by waxing craveth to be ſpent ; 
For which, thou of the wiſeſt ſhall be ſhent : 
Like to ſome rich churl hoarding up his pelt, 
Both to wrong others, and to ſtarve himſelf. 
| Drayton's Legend of Matilda, 
| A wife! Oh 2 
To man's bleſod liberty ! All this world's a priſon, 
Heav'n the high wall about it, fin the gaoler ; 
But th' iron ſhackles weighing down our heels, 
Are only women; thoſe light angels tura us 


To 
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To fleſhly devils. I the ſex admire, | 1 P 

But never will fit near their wanton fire... 
. i Fay wt Wander of a Kingdom. 

O fie upon this ſingle life ! forego it. | 

We —— Da — for her peeviſh flight 

Became a fruitleſs bay- tree: Srinx turn d 

To the pale empty reed: Anaxarete 

Was frozen into marble : Whereas thoſe 

Which marry'd, or prov'd kind unto their friends, 

Were by a gracious influence, tranſhap'd 

Into the olive, pomgranet, mulberry ; 

Became flow'rs, precious ſtones, or eminent ſtars. 

Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy. 

Say a man never marry; nor have children ; | 

What takes that from him ? Only the bare name 

Of being a father, 'or the weak delight 

To ſee the little wanton ride a cock-horſe 

Upon a painted ſtick, or hear him chatter 

Like a taught ſtarling. 


Did. 

Like a free wanton jennet in the meadows, ö 
] look about, and neigh ; take hedge and ditch, 
Feed in my neighbours paſtures, pick my choice 
Of all their fair maned mares z but marry'd once, 
A man is ſtak'd, or pounded, and cannot | 
Graze beyond his own hedge. | 

 » Maſffinger and Field's Fatal Dorvry. 
— —— A batchelor 
May thrive by obſervation on a little ; 
A ſingle liſe's no burthen : but to draw 
In yokes is chargeable, and wilt require 
A double maintenance. 

2 John Ford's Fancys chaſte and noble. 
Some more, like you, might pow'rfully confute | 
Ti! oppoſers of prieſts marriage, by the fruit: 
And, fince "tis known for all their ſtrait vow'd life, 
They like the ſex in any ſtile but wife  .. 1 

„ „ 
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*Cauſe then to change their cloiſter ſor that ſtate 
Which keeps men chaſte by vows legitimate: 


Ner ſhame to father their relations, 
Or, under nephews names, diſguiſe their ſons. | 
Biſhop Xing. 
8S M E LI. . 


Next, in the noſtrils doth ſhe uſe the fi 
As God the breath of liſe in them did give 3 
So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell, 
To judge all airs, whereby we breath and live, 
This ſenſe is alſo miftreſs of an art, 
Which to ſoft people ſweet perfumes doth ſell ; 
Though this dear art doth little good impart, 
Since they ſmell beſt, that do of nothing ſmell : 


And yet good ſcents do purify the brain, 
Awake the fancy, and the wits refine”: 
Hence old devotion,- incenſe did ordain, 
To make mens ſpꝰ'rits more apt for thoughts divine. 


Sir Jabn Davies. 
For thy ſmell, 


Sabæa, ſhall be tranſlated where thou goeſt, 
And ſtrew they path with ſpices. Panthers'skins 
Shall be thy couch, and amber pave the floor 
Where thy foot treads, This breath's perfume enough 


To create a Phenix. 
| Nabbi's Microcoſmus. 
SON NX 
— Great grief will not be told, 
And can more eaſily be thought than ſaid. 

Right ſo, quoth he, but he; that never would; 
Could never: Will to might gives greateſt aid. 
But grief, quoth ſhe, dòes greater grow diſplay'd ; 

If then it finds not help, it breeds deſpair. 
Deſpair breeds not; quoth he, where faith is ſtay d. 

No faith ſo faſt; quoth ſne, but fleſh does pair. 

Fleſh may empair, quoth be, but reaſon can repair. 

Spenſer's Fairy owl 
e 
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He oft finds med' cine, who his grief imparts ; 
But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. 


—— She bad him tellen plain 
The further proceſs of her hidden grief: on 
The leſſer pangs can bear, who hath endur'd the _ 

« 


My heart is as an anvil unto ſorrow, 
Which beats upon it.like the Cyc/ops hammers, 
And with the noiſe turns up my giddy brain, 


And makes me frantick. 
Marlo?s Edward II. 
Our pleaſures, poſting gueſts, make but ſmall ſtay, 
And never once look back when they are gone: 
Where griefs bide long, and leave ſuch ſcares to pay, 
As make us bankrupt ere we think thereon. 
| Brandon's Octavia. 
One fire burns out another's burning; 
One pain is leſſen d by. another's apguiſh; 
Turn giddy, and. be help d by backward turning; 
One deſp'rate grief cure with another's languiſh ; 
Take thou ſome new inſection to the eye, 
And the rank poiſon of the old will en. 
Shakeſpear's and 
1. My Dionyfia, ſhall we reſt us here, 
And by relating tales of others griefs, 
See if twill teach us to forget our own ?. 
2. That were to blow at fire in hope to quench ãt z 
For who digs hills becauſe they do aſpire, | 
Throws down one mountain to caſt up a higher. 
O my diſtreſs'd lord, ev'n ſuch our grieſs are 
Here they're but felt, and ſeen, with miſchiefseyes, 
But like to groves, being topt, they higher riſe. 
Shakefpear's Pericles, 
For my particular grief GIS 


I: of ſo flood-gate and O er- bearing nature, 
* That 


ulis. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen, | 
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That it ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows, 

And yet is ſtill itſelf. | 
| Shakeſpear's Othello. 


He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears ; 
But he bears both the ſentence, and the forrow, 
That, to pay grief, muſt of poor patience borrow. 
Did. 
Great lords, wiſe men ne'er fit and wail their loſs, 

But chearly ſeek how to redreſs their harms, 

What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 

The cable broke, the holding- anchor loſt, 

And half our failors ſwallow'd in the flood ? 

Yet lives our pilot ſtill. Is't meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tear-full eyes add water to the ſea ; 

And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much? 

While in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, | 

Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd ? 
Shakeſpear's Third Part of King Henry VI. 

 Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt; 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have them preſt 

With more of thine : this love, that thou haſt ſhewn, 

Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 

| Shakeſpear's Romeo and Juliet 
Oh, whocan hold a fire in his hand, | 
By thinking on the froſty Caucaſus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ? 
Or wallow naked in December's ſnow, 
By thinking on fantaſtick ſummer's heat? 
Oh, no! the apprehenſion of the gocd, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the wor ſe; 
Fell forrow's tooth doth never rankle more 


Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 
S!)baleſpear's King Richard II. 


1. You yield too much unto your griefs, and fate, 
Which never hurts, but when we ſay it hurts as. 
2. O peace, Tibul/us, your philoſophy Lends 


— 
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ds you too rough a hand to ſearch my wounds. 
bath hay of. pjek, that know to ſigh and grieve; 


The free and unconſtrained ſpirit feels 
No weight of my oppreſſion, _ | ; 
TFohnſon's P vetafier . 


Grieſs that ſound ſo loud, prove always light; 
True ſorrow evermore keeps out of ſight. 
| | Chapman's Wideu?: Tears, 
It is fome eaſe our ſorrows to reveal, 
If they to whom we ſhall impart our woes, 
Seem but to feel a part of what we feel, | 
And meet us with a ſigh but at the cloſe. 
4 | Daniel 8 Cleopatra. 
What news bringst thou, can Egypt yet yield more 
Of ſorrow than it hath? What can it add 
To the already overflowing ſtore 
Of ſad affliction, matter yet more ſad? 

Is there behind yet ſomething of diſtreſs 
Unſeen, unknown? Tell if that greater 
There be, that we wail not that which is leſs. 

Tell us what ſo it be, and tell at firſt ; 
For ſorrow. ever longs to hear her worſt. 


: Bid. 
Amaz'd he ſtands, nor voice nor body ſtirs; | 

Words had no paſſage, tears no iſſue found 

For ſorrow ſhut up words, wrath kept in tears; 

Confus'd effects each other do confound : 

Oppreſs'd with grief, his paſſions had no bound. 

Striving to tell his woes, words would not come; 

For light cares ſpeak, when mighty griefs are dumb. 

| | Daniels Roſamund. 
My coming but increas'd grieſ's ſtarving ſtore; 
For *till that paſſion of itſelf expire, 

All kind of comfort but augments it more: A 

Like drops of oil thrown on a mighty fire. _ 
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Shall _ -waveyof woes td ſal, 
Have ſtill your tears ſor ſeas, your-figlis for winds ? 
To miſery what do baſe *pltints-zvail' = 
A courſe more. high becomes hemiele minds: 


None are o ereome, fave only. thoſe who yield. 
From froward fortune though ſome blows be born, 
Let virtue ſerve adverſity for ſflield: 
No greater grief to grief, than th' enemy's ſcorn. 
E. of Sterlines Julius Cæſar. 
— —— kk 
So deep of grief, that he muſt only think, 
Not dare to ſpeak, that would expreſs my woe: 
Small rivers, murmur, deep gulſs ſilent. flow. 


Marftor's Sophonisba, 
1 Long time he to his thoughts 
And as you ſee, a-inow-ball being row ld 


- 


Language, thou art too narrow, and too weak 

To eaſe us now ; great ſorrows cannot ſpeak. 

If we could figh our accents, and weep words, 
Grief wears and leſſens, that tears breath affords : 
Sad hearts, the leſs they ſeem, the more they are ; 
So guiltieſt men ſtand muteſt at the bar : 
Not that they know not, feel not their eſtate, 
But extreaic ons hath made them defp'rate. 


As doth the yearly augur of the fpring, 

In depth ef woe, thus I my ſorrows ſing ; 

My tunes with ſighs yet ever mix'd among, 

A doleful burthen to a heavy ſong : 

Words iſſue forth, to find my grief ſome way; 

Tears overtake them, and do bid them ſtay : __ 
| us 
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Thus whilſt one ſtrives to keep the other back, 
Both once too forward, ſoon are both too ſlack. 

'  Drayton's. Queen. Jabel. to. Richard Ul. 
Things of ſmall moment we can ſcarcely hold, 


Make patience a noble fortitude, 

And think not how unkindly we are us d: 

Man, like to caſſia, is prov'd beſt being bruigd. 
My heart's turn'd to a heavy lump of lead, 


With which I und my wr Dutcheſs of Matty 
Webſter's. 

I ſuffer now for-what hath former been : 

Sorrow is held the eldeſt fon of fin. 7 

Paſt ſorrows, let us mod'rately lament them; a 

For thoſe to come, ſeek. wiſely to prevent them. Biz 


Unkindneſs do thy office; poor heart break: 
Thoſe are the killing griefs which dare not ſpeak. 
| Webſter's White Deal. 
Be of comfort ! and your heavy ſorrow | 
Part equally among us ; ſtorms divided, 
Abate their force, and with leſs rage are guided. 
Heywood's Woman kill d with Kindne/5. 
— Woe will break; 
Tis not the greateſt grief, that moſt do ſpeak. 
Gaße's Oreſtes. 
Great ſorrows have no leiſure to complain: 
Leaſt ills vent forth, great griefs within remain, 
| Gaffe's Raging Turk. 
There's no way to make forrow light + 
But in the noble bearing; be content:; 
Blows giv'n from heav'n are our due puniſhment: 
All ſhipwrecks are not drown:ngs; you. ice buildings 
Made fairer from their ruins. 12 
| Will. Rowley's New Wander. 
H 6 He 
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He doubles grief, that comments on a woe. 
| Return from Parnaſſis, 
Times have their changes, ſorrow makes men wiſe ; 
The tun himſelf muſt ſet as well as riſe. 

Fohn Ford's Perkin Warkbeck. 
Souls ſank in forrows, never are without them; 
They change freſh airs, but bear their grief; about them. 


Fohn Ford's Broken Heart. 
Sorrow doth hate 
To have a mate; 
True grief is ſtill alone. 
ED Brown's Paſtorals. 


Oh do not hide thy ſorrows, ſhew them brief; 
He oft finds aid that doth diſcloſe his grief. 

If thou would'ſt it continue, thou doit wrong; 
No man'can forrow very much, and long. 

| But had he been here 

He had been flint had he not ſpent a tear. 

For ſtill that man the perfecter is known, 

Who others ſorrows feels, more than his own. 


What have loft, kind * all you know ; 
And to recount it were to dwell in woe : 

'To ſhew my paſſion in a fun'ral ſong, x 

And with my ſorrow draw your ſighs along; 
Words, then well plac'd might challenge ſomewhat due, 
And not the cauſe alone, win tears from you. 
This to prevent, I ſet orations by; 

For paſſion ſeldom loves formality. 

What profits it a pris'ner at the bar, 

To have his judgment ſpoken regular ? 

Or in the priſon hear it often read, 
When he at firſt kaew what was forfeited ? 
Our griefs in others tears, like plates in water, 
Seem more in quantity. To be relator 

Of my miſhaps ſpeaks weakneſs, and that I 
Have in myſelf no pow'r of remedy. 


Did. 


Did. 
i, Pray 
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1. Pray do not conceal | 
What's your diſturbance. By communicating, | 
You'll leſſen ſomething of the ſuffering, - 
In making me partaker. 
2. I ſhall add to'r. 
We ſhall be like two neighbour-buildings, when: - 
A flame proceeding from the one hath ſeiz d 
The other's roof, it makes the burning greater. 
F riend, let me fuffer, be thou free. 
Nabbs's ee Mother, 

Be advis'd how you 
Expreſs your trouble ! Grief while it is dumb--- | 
Doth fret within: But when we give our — 
Articulate ſound, we muſt diſtinguiſh hearers. 

Shirley's Love's Cruelty. 
My griefs ſhall lead me this way, 
And my love a happy harbour find ; 
Theſe tears the ocean, and my ſighs the wind. | 

. Sharp) 8 Noble Sanger 
— — He, ſad heart, being robb'd 
Of all his comfort, having loſt the beauty 
Which gave him life and motion, ſeeing Claius 
Enjoy thoſe lips, whoſe cherries were the food 
That nurs'd his ſoul, ſpent all his time in ſorrow, 
In melancholy ſighs and diſcontents : 
Look'd like a vide d tree o ergrown with moſs; 


His ey es were ever dropping iſicles. 
Randolphs Amyntas. 


There i is no joy, 

Bur either paſt, or fleeting ; and poor man 
Grows up but to the experience of grief; 
And then is truly paſt minority, 

When he is paſt all happineſs. | 
Gomerſalls Lodovick Sfarza. 
To vex, when miſchief are quite paſt and gone, 

Is the next way to > bring more miſchiefs on. 

Nevile's Poor Scholar. 


To 
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To grieve at this, were in theſe ſenſeleſs. times 
To become monſtrous; and to feel no grief, 
Were to be ſenſeleſs with the times 3 
5 
I need no muſe to give my paſſion * 72 * 
He brews: his tears, that ſtudies to lament. 


Cleveland, 
———— The remedy to woe, 
Ito leave what of force we mult forego. 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, 


I muſt confeſs, when I did, part from you, 
— cou'd not force — dew 

pon my-cheeks:; nor with a gilded phraſe 
Expreſs how many hundred ſev ral ways 
My heart was tortur'd'; nor with arms acroſs, 
In diſcontented garbs ſet forth my los : 
Such loud expreſſions many times do come | 
From lighteſt hearts; great griefs are always dumb: 
The ſhallow rivers-roar, the deep are ſtill. 
Numbers of painted, words may ſhew much kill, 
But little anguiſh ; and a cloudy face 
Is oft put on, to ſerve both time — place: 
The blazing wood may to the eye ſeem great, 

But *tis the fire rak d up, that has the heat, 
And keeps it long: True-ſarrow's like to wine, 
That which is good, does never need a fign. 


Like the camelion's colours that decay 
But ſeemingly to give new colours way; 
So our falſe griefs, had not themſelves outworn, 
But ſtep'd aſide, to vary in return. 
Sir Wilkam Davenant's | Journey into Warcefter ſpire. 


Sucking. 


All we gain 
By grief, is but the licence to complain. 
Sir William Dawvenant's Elegy on B. Haſelrick. 
How beautiſul is ſorrow, when tis dreſt 
By virgin innocence ? it makes 
Felicity in others ſeem deform'd. 
| Sir William Davenant's Love and Honour. 
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Yet both your grieſs I'llchide, — 


Call you 1 for: yourgreat ſhew 
That heav'n bas never yp you to m e, 

Yet rudely you repine to feel it now. 
If your contextures be ſo weak and nice, 


Weep that this ſtormy world you ever knew: 
You noon! in thoſe calms of paradiſe, 

Where ſlender flow'rs as ſafe as cedars grew. 

Sir William Davenant's Gondibert. 

Grief*s conflict, gave theſe hairs their filver ſhine ; . 

Torn enſigns which victorious age adorn : 
Youth is a dreſs too gariſh and too 

To be in foul tempeſtuous weather worn. 


Grief's want. of uſe, does-dang'rous. weakneſs make; 
But we: by uſe of burdens are made ſtrong : 
And in our practis d age, can calmly take 


Thoſe ſarrows, which like fevers, nn 


Conſider ſorrowa, how they; are ar 
Grief, if be great, *tis ſhort ; if Jon ong, "is light. 


For ſtill imparted councils do encreale.; 
And grief divided to a friend, grows leſs. 
. Sir;Robert Howard's Blind, Lady. 
Why ſhouldſt thou grieve 
Grief. ſeldom join'd with blooming youth is ſeen ; 
Can ſorrow be, Where knowledge ſcarce has been? 
Sir Robert Howard's Indian Queen. 
The ſharpeſt drugs are. of the healthieſt operation : 
Oft from a cloudy morn, enſues a glorious day. 
Gilbert Seines s Unhappy Fair Irene. 
For grief conceal'd, like hidden fire, conſumes ; 
Which, flaming out, would call in help to quench it. 
D 's Sopby. 


To vent my ſorrows yields me no relief; 


He grieves but little, hes can all hin grind, g 4 
mas For 


Believe 
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Believe that ſorrow trueſt is, which lies 

Deep in the breaſt, not floating in the eyes. 
Biſhop Kog. 

Sorrows ſpeak loud without a tongue; | J 

And my perplexed thoughts forbear - 

To breath your ſelves in any ear : 

"Tis ſcarce a true or manly grief 


Which gads abroad to find relief. 


Know henceforth that grief's vital part 
Conſiſts in nature, not in art: 
And verſes that are ſtudied, 
Mourn for themſelves, not for the dead. N 

I Biſhop Corbet. 
That grief does far all other griefs tranſcend, 
Which greater grows, when truſted to a friend : 
Friendſhip in noble hearts would never reign, 
If friendſhip's duty ſhould be friendſhip's pain. 

E. of Orrery's Henry V. 

Grief ſpeaks there loudeſt, where the mourner's dumb, 
Orgula. 


Bid. 


Grief's like a river which does ſilent creep, 
And makes but little noiſe, if it be deep. 
Dower's Roman General;, 
You hunt our griefs, as they were hard to find, 
And ſtudy arts how to perplex yourſelf. 
| | Crown's Regulus. 
1. Can human ſorrows be delights to the gods? 
2. Our ſorrows are not, but our tronbles may ; 
A great man vanquiſhing his deſtiny, 
Is a great ſpectacle worthy of the gods. , 
Crown's Darius, 
$ 0 UL. | 


For how may we to other things attain, 
When none of us his own ſoul underſtands ? 
For which the devil mocks our curious brain, 
When, 4now thy elt, his oracles commands, > 
cr 
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For why ſhould we the buſy ſoul believe, 
When boldly ſhe concludes of that and this; 


When of herſelf ſhe can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what ſhe is? 


All things without, which round about we ſee, 
We ſeek to know, and have therewith to do:. 
But that whereby we reaſon, hve and be 
. Within ourſelves, we ſtrangers are thereto. 


We ſeek to know the moving of each ſphere, . 
And the ſtrange cauſe o th* ebbs and floods of Nie; 
But of that clock, which in our breaſts we bear, 
The ſubtile motions we forget the while. 


We that acquaint ourſelves with ev'ry zone, 
And paſs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 
When we come home; are to ourſelves unknown; +. : 
And unacquainted ſtill with our own foul. 


| Sir Jobn Davies. 
As is the fable of the lady fair, 
Which for her luſt was turn'd into a cow ; 
When thirſty, to a ftream ſhe did repair, | 
And ſaw herſelf transform'd ſhe knew not how 3 


At firſt ſhe ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz'd ; 
At laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 
And loaths the wat'ry Blais wherein ſhe gaz'd, 
And ſhuns it till, altho? for thirſt ſhe die: 
Ev'n ſo man's ſoul, which did God's image bear, 
And was at firſt fair, good, and ſpotleſs pure 7 
Since with her fins, her beauties blotted were, 
Doth of all fights, her own fight leaſt endure. 


For ev'n at firſt reflection ſhe eſpies 
Such ſtrange chimeras, and ſuch monſters there, 
Such toys, ſuch anticks, and ſuch vanities, | 
As ſhe retires, and ſhrinks for ſhame and fear. = : 


Ore 
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One thinks the. ſoul is air ; another, fire ; 
Another, blood diffus'd about the heart; 
Another faith, the elements conſpire, ; 
And to her eſſence each doth give a part. 

Muſicians thinle, our ſouls are harmonies; 
Phyſicians hold, that they complexions be; 

Epicures make them ſwarms of atomies, 
Which do by chance into our bodies ftee. 


Some think one gen' ral ſoul fills ew ry brain, 
As the bright ſun ſheds light in ev'ry ſtar 3 

And others think the name of foul is vain, 
And that we only well mix'd bodies are. 


In judgment of her ſubſtance thus they vary 
And vary thus in judgment of her ſeats x 
For ſome her chair up to the brain doth carry, 

Some ſink-it down into the ftomach's heat. 


Some place it in the root of liſe, the heart; 
Some in the liver, ſountain of the veins: 

Some ſay, ſhe's all in all, and all in ev'ry part; 
Some ſay, ſhe's not contain d, but all contains. 

Thus theſe great clerks their little wiſdom ſhew, 
While with their doctrines they at hazard play; 


Toſling their light opinions to and fro, 
To mock the lewd, as learn'd in this. as. they. 
Sir John Davies. 
To judge herſelf, ſhe muſt herſelf. tranſcend, 
As greater circles comprehend the leſs : 


But ſhe wants pow'r, her own pow'rs to extend, 
As fetter'd men cannot their ſtrength expreſs, 


The workman on his ſtuff his skill doth ſhew, 
And yet the ſtuff gives not the man his skill: 

Kings their affairs do by their ſervants know, 
But order them by their own royal will : 


Bid. 


So, 
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So, though this cunning miſtreſs; and this queen, 

Doth, as her inſtruments, the ſenſes uſe; 
To know all things that are felt, heard, or ſeen ; 

Yet ſhe herſelf doth only judge and chuſe: 
Ev'n as a prudent emperor, that reigns 

By ſov'reign title; over ſundry lands, 
Borrows in mean affairs; his ſubjeQs pains, 

Sees by theirieyes, and writeth by their hands; 
But things of weight and conſequence indeed, 

Himſelf doth in his chamber them debate; 
Where all his counſellors — = exceed; 

As far in judgment, as he in ſtate. 
Doubtleſs in man there is a nature-found,, 

Beſide the ſenſes, and above them far ; a 
Though: moſt men-b'ing in ſenſual pleaſures drown 

It ſeems their ſoul hut in their ſenſes are. 
If we had nought but ſenſe, then only they 

Should Have Gund minds which have their ſenſes found ; 
But wiſdom grows, when ſenſes do decay, 

And folly molt iniquickeſt ſenſe is found. | 
If we had nought'bue-ſenſe; each living wight 

Which we call brute, would be-moreſharp than we; 


As having: ſenſes apprehenſive might, 
In a more clear and excellent degree, 25 
If ſhe were but the hody 's quality, ; 
Then would ſhe be with-it ſick, maim d and blind; 


But we perceive, where theſe privations be, 
An healthy, perfect and ſharp-ſighted mind. 


No body can at once two ſorms admit, 
Except the one the other do deſace . 
But in the ſoul ten thouſand ſorms do ſit, 
And none intrudes into her neighbour's place. Fre 
But 
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But how ſhall we this union well expreſs ? 
Nought ties the ſoul, her ſubtilty is ſuch ; 


She moves the body, which ſhe doth poſſeſs, 
Yer no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. 


Then dwells ſhe not therein as in a tent, 
Nor as a pilot in his ſhip. doth fit ; 
Nor as the ſpider in his web is pent ; 
Nor as the wax retains the print in it; 
Nor as a veſſel water doth contain; 
Nor as one liquor in another ſhed ; 
Nor as the heat doth in the fire remain 3 
Nor as a voice throughout the air is ſpread : 


But as the fair and chearſul morning light, 
Doth here and there her filver beams impart, 
And in an inſtant doth herſelf unite 
To the tranſparent air, in all, and ev'ry part ; 
Still reſting whole, when blows the air divide; 
Abiding pure, when th' air is molt corrupted ;. 
Throughout the air her beams diſperſing wide, 
And when the air is toſs'd, not interrupted : 


So doth the piercing ſoul the body fill, 

B'ing all in all, and all in part diffus'd, 
Indiviſible, incorruptible ſtill ; 

Not forc'd, encounter'd, troubled, or confus'd. 
And as the ſun above, the light doth bring, 
Though we behold it in the air below; 

So from th eternal light the ſoul doth ſpring, 

Though in the body ſhe her pow'rs do ſhew. 
| Sir Fohn Davics. 
But high perſection to the ſoul it brings 

T' encounter things moſt excellent and high; 
For when ſhe views the belt and greateſt things, 

They do not hurt, but rather clear the eye. 

| Rid. 


Our 
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Our bodies, ev'ry ſootſtep that they make, 
March towards death, until at laſt they dye: 

Whether we work, or play, or ſleep, or wake, 
Our life doth paſs, and with time's wings doth fly: 


But to the foul, time doth perſection give, 
And adds freſh luſtre to her beauty Ni 

And makes her in eternal youth to live ; 
Like her which nectar to the gods doth fill. 


The more ſhe lives, the more ſhe feeds on truth; 

The more ſhe feeds, her ſtrength doth more increaſe ; 
And what is ſtrength but an effect of youth, 

Which if time nurſe, how can it ever ceaſe ? . 

Sir Jobn Davies. 

As a cunning prince that uſeth ſpies, 

If they return no news, doth nothing know; 
But if they make advertiſement of lies, 

The prince's councils all awry do go : 


Ev'n fo the ſoul to ſuch a body knit, 
Whoſe inward ſenſes undiſpoſed be; 
And to receive the forms of things unfit, 
Where nothing is brought in, can nothing ſee, 


Via. 
Vet ſay theſe men, if all her organs die, | 
Then hath the foul no pow'r her pow'rs to uſe : 
So, in a ſort, her pow'rs extinct do lie, 
When unto act ſhe cannot them reduce. 


And if her pow'rs be dead, then what is ſhe ? 
For ſince from ev 'ry thing ſome pow'rs do ſpring, 
And from thoſe pow'rs, ſome acts proceeding be; 
Then kill both act and pow'r, and kill the thing. 


Doubtleſs the body's death, when once it dies, 
The 1 of ſenſe and life doth kill; 

So that ſhe cannot uſe thoſe faculties, - 
Although their root reſt in her ſubſtance gill 


: But, 


3 
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But as, the body living, wit and-will 

Can judge and chuſe, without the body's aid ; 
Though on ſuch-objefts they are working till, 

As through the body's organs are convey'd : 
So, when the body ſerves her turn no more, 

And all her ſenſes are extinct and 3 

She can diſcourſe of what ſhe learn'd before, 

In heav'nhy contemplations, all alone: 


So, if one man well on the lute doth play, | 
And in good horſemanſhip, have learning skill; 
Though both his lute and horſe we take away, 
Doch he not keep: his former learning ſtill ? 
He keeps it, doubtleſs, and can uſe it too; 
And doth both th? other skills in pow'r retain ; 
And can of both the proper actions do, 
If with his late or horſe he meet again: 


do though the inſtruments, by which we live, 
And view the world, the body's death do kill; 


Yet with the body they ſhall all ſurvive, 
And all their wonted offices fulfil. - 


But how, till then, ſhall ſhe herſelf employ ? 
Her ſpies are dead, which brought home news before: 
What ſhe hath got, and keeps, ſhe may enjoy; 
But ſhe hath means to underſtand no more. 


Then what do theſe poor ſouls, which nothing get? 
Or what do thoſe which get, and cannot keep ? 
Like buckets bottomleſs, which all out let; 
Thoſe fouls, for want of exerciſe, muſt ſleep. 


See how man's ſoul againſt itſelf doth ftrive ! 
Why ſhould we not have other means to. know ? 
As children, while within the womb. they live, 
Feed by the navel : Here they feed not ſo. 


Theſe 
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T beſe children, if they had ſome uſe of ſenſe, 

And ſhould by chance their mother's talking hear, 
That in ſhort time they ſhall come forth from thence,” 

Would fear their birth, more than our death we ſeur: 
They would cry out, if we this place ſhall. leave, 

« Then ſhall we break our tender navel- ſtrings: 
« How ſhall we then our nouriſhment receive, 

« Since our ſweet food no other conduit brings? 


And if a man ſhould to theſe babes reply, 
That into this fair world they ſhall be brought, 

« Where they ſhall view the earth, the ſea, the sky, 
« The glorious ſun, and all that God hath wrought , 


That there ten thouſand dainties they ſhall meet, 
« Which by their mouths they ſhall with pleaſure take; 
% Which ſhall be cordial too, as well as fweet ; 
And of their little limbs, tall bodies make: 
This world they'd think a fable; ev'n as we | 
Do think the ſtory of the golden age: 
Or as ſome- ſenſual ſpirits mongſt us be, 
Which hold the world to come, a feigned ſtage : 


Yet ſhall theſe infants after find all true, , 
Tho' nothing then thereof they could conceive : 

As ſoon as they are born, the world they view, 
And with their mouths, the nurſes milk receive: 


So when the ſoul is born, ſor death is nought 
But the ſoul's birth, and ſo we ſhould it call, 
Ten thouſand things ſhe ſees beyond her thonght ; 
And in an unknoun manner, knows them all. 
Then doth ſhe ſee by ſpectacles no more, 
She hears not by report of double ſpies ; 
Herſelf in inſtants doth all things explore, 
For each thing's preſent, and her lies. 
Sir Fohn Davies. 
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'Think of her worth, and think that God did mean 
This worthy mind ſhould worthy thingsembrace : 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean, 
Nor her diſhonour with thy paſſion baſe. 
SE Sir John Davies. 
That our ſouls, in reaſon, are immortal, 
Their natural and proper objects prove; 
Which immortality and knowledge are. 
For to that object, ever is referr*d 
The nature of the ſoul; in which the acts 
Of her high faculties are ſtill employ'd : 


And that true object mult her pow'rs obtain, 


To which they are in nature's aim directed. 


Since twere abſurd, to have her ſee an object, 
Which poſſibly ſhe never can aſpire. 


Chapman's C ſar and Pompey, 
I was a ſcholar : Seven uſeful — 4 * 
Did I deflow'r in quotations, 
Of croſs'd opinions bout the ſoul of man; 
The more I learn'd; the more I learn'd to doubt; 
Knowledge and wit, faith's foes, turn faith about. 
Nay, mark; Delight, my ſpaniel, ſlept ; whilſt I paus'd 

leaves, | 

Toſs'd &er the dunces, por'd on the old print 
Of titled words; and ſtill my ſpaniel ſlept. 
Whilſt I waſted lamp-oil, bated my fleſh, 
Shrunk up my veins ; and ſtill my ſpaniel ſlept, — 
And ſtill J held converſe with Zabarell, 
Aquinas, Scotus, and the muſty ſaw uv 
Of antick Donate; ſtill my ſpaniel ſlept. 
Still on went I, firſt, an fit anima! 
Then, and it were mortal? O hold, hold, 
At that, they are at brain-buffets, fell by the ears 
Amain, pell-mell together; ſtill my ſpaniel ſlept, 
Then, whether 'twere corporeal, local, fix'd, 
Fx traduce ? but, whether't had free-will 
Or no ?——the philoſophers ? 
Stood banding factions, all ſo ſtrongly propt, 


I ſtagger d; knew not which was firmer part, 
But thought, quoted, read, obſerv'd, and 2 
Stuff d noting-· books, and ſtill my ſpaniel ſlept. 
At length he walk d, and yawn'd ; and by yon sky, 
For aught I know, he knew as much as I. 
 Marfton's What you will; 
Let man's ſoul be a ſphere ; and then in this 
Th' intelligence that moves, devotion is: 
And as the other ſpheres, by being grown 
Subject to foreign motion, loſe their own; 
And being by others hurry'd ev'ry day, 
Scarce in a year their nat'ral form obey : 
Pleaſure or buſineſs ſo our fouls admit 
For their firſt mover, and are whuÞd by it. 
| e. 
For bodies ſhall from death redeemed be, 
Souls but preſerv'd, born naturally free; 
As men t* our priſons now, ſouls t' us are ſent, 
Which learn vice there, and come in innocent. 


Bid. 
Who is there ſure he hath a ſoul, unleſs = 
It ſee, and judge, and follow worthineſs, 
And by deeds praiſe it? He whodoth not this, 
May lodge an inmate ſoul, but *tis not his. 

Bid. 


The foul her liking eas ly can eſpy 
By ſympathy, to her by heav'n aſſign'd 
Through her clear windows, the well-ſeeing eye ; 
Which doth convey the image to the mind, 
Without adviſement ; and can apprehend, 
That,whoſe true cauſe man's knowledge doth tranſcend. 
Drayton's Pierce Gaveflon. 
That learned father which ſo firmly proves 
The foul of man immortal and divine, 
And doth the ſev'ral offices define; 
Anima, Gives her that name, as ſhe the body moves: 
Vor. III. I | Annr, 
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Of ſouls deceas'd are ſlipt, and thruſt together. 


The valiant into lions; coward minds 
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Amor, Then is ſhe love embracing charity; 
Ani mus, Moving a will in us, it is the mind, 
Mens, Retaining knowledge, ſtill the ſame in kind; 
Memoria, An intellectual, it is memory ; 
Ratio, in judging, reaſon only is her name: 
' Senſus, in ſpeedy apprehenſion it is ſenſe ; 
Conſcientia, in right or wrong they call her conſcience , 
Spiritus, the ſpirit, when it to God-ward doth enflame ; 
"Theſe of the ſoul the ſev'ral functions be. 
$14 a Drayton's Ideas, 
Didſt thou never ſee hs 
A lark in a cage ? Such 1s the ſoul in 
The body: This world is like her little | 
Turf of graſs, and the heav'n o'er our heads, like 
Her looking-glaſs ; only gives us a misrable 
Knowledge of the ſmall compaſs of our priſon. 
| Webfler's Dutcheſs of Mali. 
1. That fouls iiamortal are, I easly grant: 
Their future ſtate diflinguiſh'd, joy, or pain, 
According to the merits of this lite. 
But then I rather think, being free from priſon, 
And bodily contagion, they ſubſiſt 
In places fit for immaterial ſpirits : 
Are not transfus'd from men to beaſts, from beaſts 
To men again: Wheel'd round about by change. 
2. And were it not more cruel, to turn out 
Poor naked ſouls, ſtripp'd of warm fleſh ; like landlords, 
Bidding them wander? Than ſorſooth imagine 
Some unknown cave or coaſt, or where all the myriads 


Nay, reaſon rather ſays, as at one moment, 
Some dye, and ſome are born ; ſo may their ghoſts 
Without more coſt, ſerve the ſucceeding age: 

For ſure they don't wear, to be caſt aſide, _ - 

Eut enter ſtrait, leſs, or more noble bodies, 
According to deſert of former deeds ; 


Into 


> Bus. * hd. :. 
Into weak hares ; th* ambitious into eagles 
Soaring aloft ; but the perverſe and peeviſh 
Are next indenizon'd into wrinkled apes: 
Each vice and virtue wearing ſev'ral ſhapes. | 
1. So, you debaſe the Gods molt lively image, 
The human ſoul, and rank it with mere brutes, 
Whoſe life of reaſon void, end with their ſenſe. + 
Wer 
Every ſoul's alike, a muſical inſtrument, bg 
The faculties in all men equal ſtringss. , 


* # . 


Well, or ill handled, and thoſe ſweet or harſn. 
3 Maſſinger's Very Woman: 
Philoſophers who have ſo anxious been, 
Inquiring where the ſoul doth chief reſide, 
Within the heart or brain? If they had ſeen 
How weapons were by all the ſoldiers ply'd, 
The queſtion then had been no longer ſcann'd ; 
They had defin'd the ſeat Yave been the hand. (0 
Aen's Henry VII. 
How ſormleſs is the form of man, the ſoul! 30 
How various ſtill, how diff'rent from itſelf ! _ 
How falſly call'd queen of this little world! 
When ſhe's a ſlave, and ſubject not alone, 
Unto the body's temp'rature, but all 
The ſtorms of fortune. 


p 


F .. May's Clopatra, 

Man's foul immortal is; whilſt here they live, 

The pureſt minds for perfect knowledge ſtriye; 

Which is the knowledge of that glorious God, 

From whom all life proceeds : In this abode 

Of fleſh, the foul can never reach ſo high; 

So reaſon tells us: If the ſoul then dye, 

When from the body's bonds ſhe takes her flight, 

Her unfulfill'd deſire is fruſtrate quite, 

And fo beſtow'd in vain ?. It follows then, 

The beſt deſires unto the beſt of men, 

Ihe great creator did in vain diſpenſe ; _ 

Or elſe the ſoul mult live when gone from hence: 
7 And 
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| + And if it live after the body fall, . 
| What reaſon proves that it ſhould dye at all 
| Since, not compounded as the body is, 
l And mix'd of ever-fighting contraries, 
| But one pure ſubſtance, like itſelf ; and may 
By reaſon's rules, ſubſiſt alone for aye. 
And though we yield, that God, who did create, 
Can, if he pleaſe, again annihilate 
The ſoul ; and nothing in that ſenſe can be, 
Indiſſoluble, fave the deity ; 
Yet fouls, which in their nature do agree 
So near with that, ſhall ne'er diſſolved be, 
Till they at laſt their wiſhed end attain, 
And fo immortal by themſelves remain. 
True grounds, queth he, divine philoſopher : 
Elſe what were virtue, or true knowledge here 
But waking dreams ? Why more than beaſts, ſhould we 
Oblige ourſelves to laws of piety, 
Or curb our luſts ? O why ſhould virtue be 
Judg'd, by the wiſeſt, true felicity, 
Before wealth, honour, pleaſure ? Virtue here 
Does not, alas, ſo beatiful appear, 
But poor, and wretched rather ! Nor is ſhe 
(Unleſs, which in this life we do not ſee, 
Some fairer ſubſtance or true form ſhe have) 
Ought but an empty name, or fortune's ſlave. 
I'll try, ſince molt afſur'd that ſouls do live, 
What laws to us the other world will give : 
For ſure the gods, mongſt ſouls departed hence, 
Twixt good and bad will put a difference. 
| Thoſe happy fouls, that while they lived here, 
By pure and perfect contemplation were 
Abitratted from the body, that with true 
Deſires did oft the heav'nly beauties view, 
Shall thither go, when they from hence are fled 
'To have their joys and knowledge perfected : 
Within the heav'ns ſhall they for ever be, 
Since here with heav'n they made affinity. 
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But thoſe dark ſouls which drowned in the fleſh, - 
Did never dream of future happineſs ; - 
That, while they lived here, believ'd, or lov'd 
Nothing but what the bodies taſte approv'd ; 
When they depart from hence, ſhall fear the fight 
Of heav'n, nor dare t' approach that glorious light ; 
But wander ſtill in diſmal darkneſs, near 
Their bodies, whom alone they loved here. 
'Thoſe ſad, and ghaſtly viſions, which to fight _ 
Of frighted people do appear by night, | 
About the tombs and graves, where dead men lie, 
Are ſuch dark ſouls condemn'd t'accompany 
Their bodies there; which ſouls, becauſe they be 
Groſs and corporeal, men do therefore ſee. | 
| May's Continuation of Lucan. 
III re life, indeed; whoſe ranſom craves 
A ſadder price, than price of bloodſhed faves. 
Go, learn, bad woman, what it is, how foul, 
By gaining of a life to fave a-ſoul ? 7 
'The price of one ſoul doth exceed as far 
A life here, as the ſun in light a ſtar. 
Here though we live ſome threeſcore years or more; 
Yet we mult die at laſt, and quit the ſcore 
Me owe to nature: But the foul once dying, 
Dies ever, ever; no repurifying; 
No earneſt ſighs or groans, no interceſſion, 
No cares, no pennance, no too late conſeſſion 
Can move the ear of juſtice, if it doom | 
Wr an 8 3 5 0 
ueen or, The Exc 0 Sex. 
Tis —— mache ſouls if * 
Of all men are alike; of the ſame ſubſtance. 
By the ſame maker into all infus'd ; 
But yet the ſev'ral matters which they work on, 
How different they are, I need not tell you : 
And as theſe outward organs give our fouls 
Or more, or leſs room, as they are contriv'd 
To ſhew their luſtre ; ſo again comes fortune, 
ut I 3 And 
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And darkens them to whom the gods have giv'a 
A ſoul divine, and body capable 
Of that ainity and excellence. 
Rutter*s Shepherds Holiday = 
Though life, ünce finite, has no ill excuſe 
For being but in finite objects learn'd ; 
Ye ſure the foul was made for little uſe, 
Unleſs it be in infinites concern'd. 
Sir V. Dawvenant*s Philoſopher to the Chriflian, 
Our ſouls but like unhappy ſtrangers come 
From heav*n, their country, to this world's bad coaſt ; 
They land, then ftrait are backward bound for home, 
And many are in ſtorms of paſſion loſt ! 1 


They long with danger fail through life's vext ſeas, 
In bodies, as in veſſels full of leaks ; 

Walking in veins, their narrow galleries, 
Shorter than walks of ſeamen on their decks, f 

Dia. 

Man's foul in a perpetual motion flows, 

And to no outward cauſe that motion owes 3 

And therefore that no end can overtake, 

Becauſe our minds cannot themſelves forſake. 

And ſince the matter of our ſoul is pure, 

And ſimple, which no mixture can endure | 

Of parts, which not among themſelves agree, 

Therefore it never can divided be: 

And nature ſhews, without philoſophy, 

What cannot be divided, cannot dig. 
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Denlam. 
That ſoul, which gave me e liſe, was ſeen by none; 
Yet by the actions it defign'd, was known : 
And though its flight no mortal eye ſhall fee, 
Yet know, for ever it the ſame tha}l be. 
That foul, which can immortal glory give, 
To her own virtues mutt for ever live. 
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dure ſome mens ſouls are given 'em for-plagues, 
My ſoul to me, is all the plagues of Epypt.. _.. 
My thoughts are frogs, and flies, and lice, and locuſts, 
Crown's Ambitious Stateſman. 
#..P 14. #7 


Whence is it that the air fo ſudden clears, 

And all things in a moment turn fo mild? 

Whoſe breath or beams, have got proud earth with child, 
Of all the treaſure that great nature's worth, 

And makes her ev*ry minute to bring forth ? 

How comes it winter is ſo quite forc'd hence, 

And lock'd up under ground? That ev'ry ſenſe 

Hath ſev'ral objects? Trees have got their heads, 

The fields their coats ? That now the ſhining meads 
Do boaſt the paunſe, lily, and the roſe : 

And ev'ry flow'r doth laugh as Zephyr blows ? 

The ſeas are now'more even than the land ; 

The rivers run as ſmoothed by his hand ; 

Only their heads are criſped by his ſtroke. 

How plays the yearling, with his brow ſcarce broke, 
Now an the open graſs ? And frisking lambs 

Make wanton ſalts about their dry-ſauck'd dams, 

Who to repair their bags do rob the fields. 

How ist each bough a {ev'ral muſick yields? 

The luſty throſtle, early nightingale,, . 

Accord in tune, tho? vary in their tale: 

The chirping ſwallow call'd forth by the ſun, 

And creſted lark doth his diviſion run: 

The yellow bees the air with murmur fill, 

The finches carol, and the turtles bill. . 
| | | Johnſon's Maſques | 
The wanton ſpring lies dallying with the earth, 
And pours freſh blood in ber decayed: veins. - 
Look how the new-ſ{app'd branches are in child 
With tender infants! How the ſun draws out, 
And ſhapes their moiſture into thouſand forms 
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Of ſprouting buds ! All things that ſhew or breath, 


Are now inſtaur'd ! 
Mar ſton's What you «will, 


Now had the ſun rode through his winter ſtage, 
And lighted at the luſty ram: The earth 
With herbs, as hon, did renew her age, 
And was impregnate with a num'rous birth: 
Fra to ope her wardrobe did begin, 
As *twere to deck her at her lying in. 


The conſtellation of the winged ſteed 
Riſing with Sol, attempereth the air 
To the radical humour; and doth breed 
Blood in the ſprouting veins, and ſp'rits repair; 
Soldiers in ſpring double their ſervice can; 
A man in winter is but half a man. 


The ſpeckled ſnake when he hath new put on 
His annual coat, with ſeeming triple tongue, 
Calls for the fight; and basked in the ſun, 
Is able or to give, or pay a wrong: 
But when th' earth lies like one great ball of ſnow, 
Alas, poor ſnake, what miſchief can it do! 
| |  Aleyw's Poictiers. 

Now that the winter's gone, the earth hath loſt 
Her ſnow white robes, and now no more the froſt 
Candies the graſs, or caſts an icy cream 
Upon the filver lake, or cryſtal ſtream ; | 
But the warm ſun thaws the benumbed earth, 
And makes it tender; gives a ſacred birth 

To the dead ſwallow ; wakes in hollow tree 

The drowſy cuckow, and the humble hee : 

Now do a choir of chirping minſtrels bring 

In triumph to the world, the youtbful ſpring. 
The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the long'd for May. 

Now all things ſmile. | 
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The ox which lately did for ſhelter fly 
Into the ſtall, doth now ſecurely lie 
In open fields ; and love no more is made 
By the fire fide, but in the cooler ſhade. h 
Carew. 
What a verdent weed the ſpring arrays 
Freſh Tellus in ! how Flora decks the fields 
With all her tapeſtry ! And the choriſters 
Of ev'ry grove chaunt carols ! Mirth is come 
To viſit mortals. Ev'ry thing is blith, 


Jocund and jovial. | | 
Randolpb's Fealous Lovers, 
8 f. MF £2308 | 
There can no king imagine aught ſo bad, 
But ſhall find ſome that will perform it glad : 
For ſickneſs ſeldom doth fo ſwiftly breed, 
As humours ill do grow the grief to feed. 
G. Ferrers in the Mirror for Magiſtrates 
When wilful princes careleſly deſpiſe | | 
To hear th* oppreſſed people's heavy cries, 
Nor will correct their polling thieves ; then God 
Doth make thoſe thieves, the reckleſs princes rod. 
| Mirror for Magiſtrates 
At what a divers price, do divers men 
Act the ſame things! another might have had 
Perhaps the hurdle, or at leaſt the ax, | 
For what I have this coronet, robes, and wax. 
There is a fate, that flies with tow'ring ſpirits 
Home to the mark, and never checks at conſcience. 
Poor plodding prieſts, and preaching fryars may make 
Their hollow pulpits, and the empty iſles | 
Of churches ring with that round word : but we 
That draw the ſubtile and more piercing air, 
In that ſublimed region of a court, 
Know all is good, we make fo ; and go on, 
decur'd by the proſperity of our crimes. - 
FJuobnſen's Mortimer. 
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| Forbear, you things, 
That ſtand upon the pinnacles of ſtate, _ 
To boaſt your ſſipp'ry height; when you do fall, 
You daſh yourſelves in pieces, ne'er to riſe : 
And he tliat lends you pity, is not wile, 
| | FJabnſon's Sej anus. 
will not ask, why Cz/ar bids do this: 
But joy, that he bids me. It is the bliſs 
Of courts, to be employ'd ; no matter how; 
A prince's power makes all his actions virtue. 
We, whom he works by, are dumb inſtruments, 
Todo, but not enquire : his great intents 
Are to be ſerv'd, not ſearch'd : Yet, as that bow 
Is moſt in hand, whoſe owner beſt doth know 
'T* affeQ his aims; fo let that ſtateſman's hope 
Moſt uſe, moſt price, can hit his prince's ſcope. 
Nor muſt he look at what, or whom to ſtrike, 
But looſe at all; each mark muſt be alike : 
Were it to plot againſt the fame, the life 
Of one, with whom I twinn'd : remove a wife 
From my warm ſide, as lov'd as is the air; 
Practice away each parent ; draw mine heir 
In compaſs, though but one; work all my kin 
o ſwiſt perdition3 leave no untrain'd engine, 
For friendſhip, or for innocence ; nay, make 
The gods all guilty: I would undertake 
This, being 1uppos'd me, both with gain and eaſe ; 
The way to riſe, is to obey and pleaſe. 
He that will thrive in ſtate, he muſt neglect 
The trodden paths that truth and right reſpect; 
And prove new, wilder ways: for virtue there, 
Is not that narrow thing, ſhe is elſewhere ; 
Mens fortune there, is virtue; reaſon their will; 
Their licence, law; and their obſervance skill. 
Occaſion is their foil,z conſcience their ſtain; 
Profit their luſtre, and what elſe is vain, 
If then it be the luſt of Cz/ar's pow'r 
I“ have raised Sgjanus up, and in an hour 
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Oerturn him, tumbling down from height of all; =' 
We are his ready engine, and his fall : bl 
May be our rife : it is no uncouth thing, 
To ſee freſh buildings from old ruins ſpring. 

Fobnſon's Sejanus. | 
He muſt be the organ we muſt work by now; 
Though none leſs apt for truſt : need doth allow 
What choice would not. I have heard, that aconite 
B'ing timely taken, hath a healing might 
Againſt the ſcorpion's ſtroke ; the proof we'll give: 
That while too poiſons wreſtle we may live. 
He hath a ſp*rit too working to be us'd 
But to th* encounter of his like: excusd 
Are wiſer ſov*reigns then, that raiſe one ill 


Againſt another, and both fafely kill. 


| Bid. 
— As a city dame | : 
Brought by her jealous husband, to the court, \ 
Some elder courtiers entertaining him, 

While others ſnatch a favour from his wife ; 

One ſtarts from this door, from that nook another 
With giſts and junkets, and with printed phraſe 

Steal her employments ; ſhifting place by place 

Still as her husband comes : ſo duke Byron 

Was woo'd, and worſhip'd in the arch-duke*s court: 
And as the aſſiſtance that your majeſty | 
Join'd in commiſſion with him, or myſelf, 

Or any other doubted eye appear'd, 

He ever vaniſh'd: and as ſuch a dame 

As we compar'd with him before, being'won 

To break faith to her husband, loſe her fame, 

Stain both their progenies, and coming freſh | 

From underneath the burden of her ſhame; 

Viſits her husband with as chaſt a brow, 

As temperate; and confirm'd behaviour, 

As ſhe came quitted from confeſſion : 

So from his 2 would he preſent a preſence, 


F 


The practice of his ſtate adultery | | 
I 6 And. 
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And guilt, that ſhould a graceful boſom ſtrike, 
Drown'd in the ſet lake of a hopeleſs cheek. 
Chapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
Thus muſt we do, who are enthrall'd to kings; 
Whether they will, juſt or unlawful things. 
| Daniel's Philatas. 
For they who ſpeak but privately to kings, : 
Do ſeldom ſpeak the beſt and fitteſt things. | 
Did. 
But this is ſtill the fate of thoſe that are | | 
By nature or their fortunes eminent ; 
Who either carry'd in conceit too far, 
Do work their own or others diſcontent, 
Or elſe are deemed fit to be ſuppreſs'd : 
Not for they are, but that they may be ill. 
Since ſtates have ever had far more unreſt 
By ſp'rits of worth, than men of meaner skill; 
And find, that thoſe do always better prove, 
Wh are equal to employment, not above. 
For ſelf- opinion would be ſeen more wile, 
Than preſent councils, cuſtoms, orders, laws: 
And to the end to have them otherwiſe, 
The commonwealth into combuſtion draws, 
As if ordain'd d embroil the world with wit, 
As well as groſſneſs, to diſhonour it, 
1bid. 
See how theſe great men cloath their private hate 
In thoſe fair colours of the publick good 
And to effect their ends, pretend the ſtate ; 
As if the ſtate by their affections ſtood : 
And arm'd with pow'r and princes jealouſies, 
Wil put the leaſt conceit of diſcontent 
Into the greateſt rank of treacheries ; 
That no one action ſhall ſeem innocent: 
Yea, valour, honour, bounty ſhall be made 
As acceſſaries unto ends unjuſt : 
And een the ſervice of the ſtate muſt lade 
The needful't undertakings with diſtruſt, 
id, 
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Who ſees not, that ſees aught, woe worth the while, 
The eaſy way, that greatneſs hath to fall ! | 
Environ'd with deceit, hemm'd in with guile; 
Sooth'd up in flatt'ry, fawned on of all ; 
Within his own, living as in exile ; 
Hears but with others ears, or not at all; 


And ev'n is made a prey unto a few, 
Who lock up grace, that would to other ſhew, 


And who, as let in leaſe, do farm the crown, 
And joy the uſe of majeſty and might; 
Whilſt we hold but the ſhadow of our own, 
Pleas'd with vain ſhews, and dally'd with delight: 
They, as huge unproportion'd mountains grown, 
Between our land and us, ſhadowing our light, 
Bereave the reſt of joy, and us of love; | 
And keep down all, to keep themſelves above. 


Which wounds, with grief, poor unreſpected zeal, 
When grace holds no proportion in the parts; 
When diſtribution in the common-weal _ 
Of charge and honour, due to great deſerts, 
Is ſtopt; when others greedy hands muſt deal 
The benefit that majeſty imparts 
What good we meant, comes gleaned home but light ; 
Whilſt we are robb'd of praiſe, they of their right. 
Damet's Civil War. 
Nor is it ſo much princes weakneſſes, 
As the corruption of their miniſters, 
Whereby the commonwealth receives diſtreſs ? 
For they attending their particulars, 
Make imperſections their advantages, 
To be themſelves both kings and counſellors : 
And ſure this commonwealth can never take 
Hurt by weak kings, but ſuch as we do make. 


Bid. 


And it is juſt, that they who make a prey 
Of princes favours, in the end again 

Be made a prey to princes ; and repay 
The ſpoils of miſery with greater gain: 
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Whoſe facrifices ever do allay-.. 


The wrath of men conceiv'd in | their diſdain : : 


For that their hatred perſecuteth ſtil! 
More than ill Prime thoſe that make them ill. 
Daniels Panegyrick- to the King. 
But on the ſtage of ſtate when one muſt ſtand 
A publick actor plac 'd in all mens ſight ; 
And ſwaying pow'r with an imperious-hand 
Doth hold the balance both of wrong and right : 
Then, he for ev'ry action that is his, 
The cenſure of a thouſand tongues muſt have 
Not only damn'd for doing things amiſs, 
But for not doing all, that all men crave. 
E. of Sterline's Alexandrean Tragedy. 
But where the better rules the greater part, 
And reaſon only is the prince's art; 
There as in margents of great volum'd books, 
The little notes, whereon the reader looks, 
Oft aid his over-preſſed memory 
Unto the author's ſenſe, where he would be : 
So do true counſellours aſſiſt good kings, 
And help their greatneſs on, with little things. 
Lord Brooke's Muſtaphe. 
For they muſt flatter good and evil too, 
'T hat under princes all alone will do. 
Lord Brooke's Alahan. 
W by thus ſhould ſtateſmen do, 
hat cleave thro' knots of craggy policies, 
Uſe men like wedges, one ſtrike out another 
Till by degrees, the tough and knurly trunk 
Be riv'd in ſunder ? 
Marſton's Second Part of Antonio and Mellida. 
What if I got him! 
He's but a ſhallow old fellow ; and to build 
On the greateſt, wiſeſt ſtateſman, in a deſign 
Of this high daring, is moſt dangerous: 


We 


We ſee the tops of tall trees, not their heart 
To find that {ound or rotten, there's the art. bY 
TROY: Dekker's Match me in London. 

Then daily begg'd I great monopolies, ., : | 
Taking the lands belonging to the crown; 

Tranſporting all the beſt commodities -. 
Uſeful to England, needed of her own: 

And baſely fold all offices, till then 

The due reward of well deſerving men. 


And being inconſiderately proud, | 
Held all things vile that ſuited not my vein ;--- 
Nothing might paſs, but that which I allow'd, 
A great opinion to my wit to gain : 
Giving vile terms and nick names of diſgrace, 
'To men of great birth, and of greater place. 
| Drayton's Pierce Gaveſton. 
Our honeſt actions, and the light that breaks 
Like morning from our ſervice, chaſte and bluſhing, 
Is that that pulls a prince back; then he ſees, 
And not till then, truly repents his errors, 
When ſubjects cryſtal ſouls are glaſſes to him. 
| Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian. 
I now perceive the great thieves eat the leſs,  _. 
And the huge leviathans of villany 
Sup up the merits, nay the men and all 
That do them ſervice, and ſpout them out again 
Into the air, as thin and unregarded 
As drops of water that are loft i'th' ocean. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Falſe One, 
An honeſt ſtateſman to a prince, 
Is like a cedar planted by a fpring ; 
The fpring baths the tree's root, the grateful tree 
Rewards it with the ſhadow. 
| Mebſter's Dutcheſs of Malf, 
The tricks of ſtate-moles that work under princes, 
Are at the beſt, but like the viper's young; 
That howſoe'er prodigious and hurtful 
To many open and ſecure paſſengers ; 


Yet 
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Yet do they never live, without the death 

Of him, that firſt gave motion to their breath. 

3 Maſon's Muleaſſes, 
A ſtate villain muſt be like the wind, 


That flies unſeen ; yet lifts an ocean 


Into a mountain's height, that on the ſands 


Whole navys may be ſplit in their deſcent. 


: Did. 
We, like inferior lights 
Take life from your reflection; for like ſtars 
Unto the ſun, are counſellors to kings : 
He feeds their orbs with fire, and their ſhine 
Contend to make his glory more divine. 
Day's Humour out , Breath. 
Hard things are compaſs'd oft by eaſy means; 
And judgment, being a gift deriv'd from heay'n, 
Though ſometimes lodg'd 1'th* hearts of worldly men 
That neꝰ er conſider from whom they receive it, 
Forſakes ſuch as abuſe the giver of it: 
Which is the reaſon, that the politick, ä 
And cunning ſtateſman, that believes he fathoms 
The councils of all kingdoms on the earth, 
Is by ſimplicity over- reach'd. 
Maſſinger*s new Way to pay old Debts. 
This bile of ſlate wears purple tiſſue, 
Is high ſed, proud, fo is his lordſhip's horſe ; 
And bears as rich capariſons. I know, 
This elephant carries on his back not only 
Tow'rs, caſtles, but the pond*rous republick ; 
And never ſtoops for't : with his ſtrony breath'd trunk 
Snufts others titles, lordſhips, offices, . 
Wealth, bribes, and lives, under his rav'nous jaws. 
Maſſinger and Field's Fatal Dowry. 
You have not as good patriots ſhou'd do, ſtudy'd 
The publick good, but your particular ends; 
Fa&ious among yourſelves ; preferring ſuch 
To offices and honours, as ne'er read 
The elements of ſaving policy; 


But 


But deeply skill'd in all the principles 
That uſher to deſtruction : IF Fa 

Your ſenate-houſe which us'd not to admit 

A man, however popular, to ſtand. | 

At the helm of government, whoſe youth was not 
Made glorious by action; whoſe experience 

Crown'd with gray hairs, gave warrant to her counſels 
Hand, and receiv'd with rev'rence; is now fill'd 

With green heads that determine of the ſtate 

Over their cups, or when their ſated luſts 

Afford them leiſure ; or ſupply'd by thoſe 

Who riſing from baſe arts and ſordid thrift, 

Are eminent for wealth, not for their wiſdom : 

Which is the reaſon, to hold a place 
In council, which was eſteem's an honour, 
Andþa reward for virtue, hath quite loſt 

Luſtre, and reputation, and is made 

A mercenary purchaſe. 


— There is 

A ſtateſman, that can fide with e ery faction, 

And yet moſt ſubtly can untwiſt himſelf, 

When he hath wrought the buſineſs up to danger: 
He lives within a labyrinth, ſome think | 
He deals with the devil, and he looks like one, - 
With a more holyday face. 


Oh he that's aQtive in a ſtate, has more 
Chain'd to him by the pow'r and ſtrength of office, 
Than genuine reſpect; and 'tis not worth 
Or perſon, but the fortunes of a ſtateſman 
That ſometimes men adore. . | 

| Shirley's Royal Maſter. 
Stateſmen, like virgins, firſt ſhould give denial ; - 
Experience and opportunity make the trial. 

Shirley's Bird in a Cage. 

Let dull patricians boaſt their airy titles, | 
And count me baſe, whilſt I commend their lives, 2 
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| Maſſinger*s Bonaman. 


Shirley's Court Seeret. 
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And for the furtherance of my high intents, 
Make nobleſt men my hated inſtruments, 
May's Agrippina. 
Wile counſellors ſhine neareſt to the king, 
Upon this lower orb; as in the sky, 
8 ol conſtantly is neareſt Mercury. 


Aly? s Henry VII. 
The fox reſus d 


1 0 have the flies remov'd, which ſuck'd him firſt ; 

He knew that treſh ones would torment him worſt. 8 
‚ Lid. 

And as the lower orbe are wheel'd about, 

Wrapt by the motions of the orbs above; 

So were inferior agents ſoon found out, 

Which mov'd and turn'd, when he began to move: 

For tis obſerv'd, that princes ſooner get 

Men for their humour, than r e fit. 


Bid. 
Men ſweat at helm, as much as at the car. 
Randolpb's Muſes Looking-glaſs. 
Three tedious winters have I waited here, 
Like patient chymiſts blowing ſtill. the coals, 
And {till expecting, when the bleſſed hour 
Wou'd come, ſhou'd make me maſter of 
The court elixir pow'r ; for that turns all. 
...  Suckling's 2 
He has inverted all the rule of ſtate, 
Confounded policy ; 30% 
There is ſome reaſon why a ſubjec rt 
Should ſuffer for the errors of his prince; 
But why a prince ſhou'd bear 
The faults of's miniſters, none, none at all. 
Suckling's | Goblins, 
I am a rogue if I do not think 99 NS 
I was deſign'd for the helm of ſtate :  -- 
I am fo full of nimble ftratagems, 
'That I ſhould have order'd affairs, and 
Carry'd it againſt the ſtream of a faction, anal 
1 
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With as much eaſe, as a skipper 
Wou'd laver againſt the wind. | q 
| 3 Siuckling's Goblins. 
Who ſerves his prince in what is judg'd unjuſt; 
By his own law, ſerves not his pow*r,. but luſt. 
Baron, 
The lover's and the courtier's maſter-peice, 
And the ſtateſman's, diflimulation is; 
High favour and ſure friendſhip to pretend 
o him, whoſe throat he'll cut, to gain his end: 
'This muſt he do, will riſe ; and thea it's beſt 
Jo (wear moſt love, when he intends it leaſt. 
Barons Mirza. 
The prince's ſavour turns to a diſeaſe 
When our ambitious greedineſs he feeds, 
Jill it does ſurfeit with his love: and ſtill 
The med'cine for that ſickneſs we apply 
Like weapon falve, not to ourſelves but him, 
Who was the ſword, which made the wound : and this 
State-med'cine 1s our ſeeming induſtry, 
When with falſe cares reſembling falſe.alarms, 
We him of dangers warn when none are near; 
Whilſt ſutors wake, we, with our andiſturb'd 
Authoxity, ſleep ſafely, and at eaſe; 
And, to content ourſelves, the world diſpleaſe. 
OE Sir V. Davenant's Unfortunate Lovers. 
The world would ſtill | 
Run ſwiſtly round, but for you ſtate-cripples, 
Who make it halt with your politick ſtops 
Of too much caution. 

Sir V. Dawvenant's Law againſt Lovers, 
Thou ſeeſt not, whilſt ſo young and guiltleſs too, 
That kings mean ſeldom what their ſtateſmen do; 
Who meaſure not the compaſs of a crown 
To fit the head that wears it, but their own: 

Still hindring peace, becauſe they ſtewards are, 
Without account, to that wild ſpender war. 
Sir V. Davenant's Siege of _—_— 
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The righteous ſtate-phyſicians that attend 
On ſickly kings, preſcribing unto us, 
As nature to — hungry diſeaſe of tygers 
And of wolves; when to preſerve their lives 
They ſeed on all the weak ſubmitting herd. 
But how accurs'd would ſubjects be, were we 
Not born with far more virtue, than we're taught? 
Sir V. Dawenant's Fair Favourite. 
He was her father's counſellor ; a man 
Created in the dark: he walks inviſibly, 
He dwells in labyrinths, and loves filence : 
But when he talks, his language carries more 
Promiſcuous ſenſe, than ancient oracles : 
So various in his ſhapes, that oft he is 
Diſguis'd from his own knowledge. An error 
Much incident to human politicks, 
Who ftrive to know others more than themſelves. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Albovine, K. of Lombardy, 
'Th' ambitious ſtateſman not himſelf admires 
For what he hath, but what his pride deſires ; 
Doth inwardly confeſs, he covets ſway, | 
Becauſe he is too haughty to obey : 
Who yield to him, do not their-reaſon pleaſe, 
But hope, their patience may procure them eaſe 3 
How proudly glorious doth he then appear, 
Whom even the proud envy, th' humble fear. 
Sir V. Davenant to Henry Farmin, 
Thus the court wheel goes round like ſortune's ball; 
One ſtateſman riſing on another's fall. | . 
Richard Brome's Queen's Exchange. 
He was not of that ſtrain of counſellors, 
That like a tuft of ruſhes in a brook, 
Bends ev'ry way the current turns itſelf, 
Yielding to ev'ry puff of appetite 
That comes from majeſty, but with true zeal 


He faithfully declared all. 
Brewer's Love-fick King. 


1. That 
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1. That name J muſt remember, and with horror ; 
But few have dy*d for doing, | 
What they had dy'd for, if they had not done: 
It was the king's command, and I was only 
'Th' unhappy miniſter. | 1 
2. Ay, ſuch a miniſter as wind to fire, 
That adds an accidental fierceneſs to 
Its natural fur. LY 
i- 2 king's command, twas firſt thy malice 
Commanded that command, and then obey'd it. 
2. Nay, if you have reſolv'd it, truth and reaſon 
Are weak and idle arguments: 
But let me pity thee the unhappy inſtrument. 
Of prince's wills, whoſe anger is our fate; 
And yet their love's more fatal than their hate. 


Denham's | 
My Lords, 7 75 


I'll leave you now to prey upon your ſelves: 
He that devours the reſt, in time may be 
A monſter, more o'ergrown than e'er I was. 
When you are low and poor, you are all friends, 
And in one fair pretence together join ; 
While ev'ry one conceals his own deſign. 
It is your country's cauſe, until full grown 
In long ſought pow'r ; then it proves your own. 
When you ſeem good, your crimes are not the leſs ; 
Men have all new creations by ſucceſs. 

Sir Robert Howard's Great Favourite. 
My thoughts muſt not be judg'd by theſe baſe ſlaves, 
Who hang upon my fortune, not on me 
Such inſtruments, like flatter'd princes, 
Muſt never hear but of proſperity. 
Virtue can ſingly ſtand on its own truſt ; 
But paſſions muſt depend on truth of others: 
Our hopes of victory on mean mens valours ; 
Ambition upon baſe and wretched Inſtruments ; 
On womens love, more treacherous than all. 


Pl 
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II find a conqueſt, in a ſaſe retreat, 
And though they riſe, I'Il ſink to be as great. ä 
Sir Robert Howard's Great Favourite, 
He that ſecks ſafety in a ſtateſman's pity, 
May as well run a ſhip upon ſharp rocks, 
And hope a harbour. 
Did. 
D'ye think that ſtateſmens kindneſſes proceed 
'From any principles but their own need ? 
When they're afraid, they're wondrous good and free; 
But when they're ſafe; they have no memory. 
Sir Robert Howard's Veſtal Virgin, 
A ſtateſman all but int'reſt may forget, 
And only ought in his own ſtrength to truſt: 
Tis not a ſtateſman's virtue to be juſt. 
E. of Orrery's Henry V, 
But fear in ſtateſmen is the higheſt crime. 
Thoſe who to empire's upper {tations climb, 
Are not ſo uſeful in their being wife, 
As they may hurtful be by cowardice : 
For they, fearing to act, what they ſhould do; 
Make with themſelves the valiant uſeleſs too. 
| | E. of Orrery's Muſtapha. 
Ah!] had I ſtady'd but as much to gain 
Heav'n, as this world, I had not ſweat in vain : 
Inſtead of horrors that purſue me now, 
Immortal crowns had waited for my brow 3 
But my amazing miferies now are 
Beyond the aid of penitence and pray*r : 
'To my own idols I too long did bow, 
To put that fawning cheat on heaven now 
For he hath my religion underſtocd 
To be but craft, and my devotion blood. 
My heav'n was to aſcend the papal throne, 
Where to fave others fouls, I've loſt my own, 
And now, alas! *twere folly to deny 


Myſelf the pleaſure to deſpair and die, 
| May 


SU 
May all great men learn by my wretched fate, 
Never to ſtake: their ſouſs at games of fate ; 


For thou 2 while perhaps they ſeem to win; 
They'll wy there is no cheat like ſin. 
* Crown's Juliana. 

III ſeem religious to be damn'dly wicked ; 
Fil a& all villa lany by holy ſhews, 
And that for piety on fools impoſe : _ 
Set up all faiths, that ſo there may be none, 
And make religion throw religion down.” 
L will ſeem loyal, the more rogue to be; 
And ruin the king by's dn authority: 
Pretending men from tyranny to ſave, 
I will the fooliſh cred'lous world enſlave. 

Crown's Ambitiaus Stateſman, 

S000: 2.4 5* 

Tet them call it miſchief- 
When it's paſt, ,and; proſper'd, 'twill be virtue. 
They're petty crimes are puniſh'd ; great rewarded; 
Nor muſt. you think of peril, fince attempts 
Begun with danger, {till do end in glory; 
And when need ſpurs, deſpair will be call'd wiſdom. 
Leſs ought the care of men or fame to fright you; 
For they that win, do ſeldom receive ſhame 
Of victory, howe'er it be atchiev'd ; - 
And vengeance leaſt. For who belieg'd with wants, 
Would ſtop at death, or any thing beyond it ? 
Come, there was never any great thing yet 
Aſpired, but by violence or fraud: 
And he that ſticks for folly of a conſcience, 
To reach it, is a good religious fool. 


| 10 
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TFohnſon's Catiline. 
—— Good ſucceſs 


Is oft more fatal far than bad; one winning 


Caſt from a flatt'ring de, mary, on, an gameſter 
10 hazard his whole fortunes. - 


. | Chapman's Revenge for Honour. 
Shews 
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Shews to aſpire juſt objects, are laid on 
With coſt, with labour, and with form-enough ; 
Which only makes our beſt acts brook the light, 
And their ends had, we think we have their right: 
So worſt works are made good, with good ſuccels ; 
And ſo for kings, pay ſubjects carcaſſes. 
| Chapman's Firſt Part of Byron's Conſpiracy, 

And tho the fortune of ſome age conſents 

Unto a thouſand errors groſsly wrought; 
Which flouriſh'd over with their fair events 

Have paſs'd for current, and good courſes thought: 
The leaſt whereof, in other times, again | 

Moſt dang'rous inconveniencies have brought; 


Whillt to the time, not to mens wits, pertain 
The good ſucceſſes of ill manag'd deeds : 
Tho' th' ignorant deceiv'd with colours vain, 

Miſs of the cauſes whence this luck proceeds. 
Foreign deſects giving home-faults the way, 

Make ev'n that weakneſs ſometimes well ſucceed. 

Daniel's Muſophilus, 

What ſuit of grace hath virtue to put on, 

If vice ſhall wear as good, and do as well ? 
If wrong, if craft, if indiſcretion, 

Act as fair parts, with ends as laudable? 


Which all this mighty volume of events, 
The world, th* univerſal map of deeds, 

Strongly controuls ; and proves from all deſcents, 
That the directeſt courſes beſt ſucceeds ; 

When craft (wrapt ſtill in many 1 
With all her cunning thrives not, tho' it ſpeeds. 


For ſhould not grave and learn'd experience, 
That looks with th' eyes of all the world beſide, 
And with all ages holds intelligence, 
Go ſafer than deceit without a guide? 
Which in the by-paths of her diffidence; 
Croſſing the ways of right, ſtill runs more _ ö 
b 8 ; 16. 
Proſp*'rous 
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Proſp'rous ſucceſs gives blackeſt actions glory ; ; 
The means are unremeMbred in molt ſtory. 
Marfton's Splenda 

Succeſs, like Lethe, to the ſouls in bliſs, 
Makes men forget things paſt, and crowns our ſins 
With name of valour. Be we impious, 
A Scelus Felix ſtiles us virtuous ? 

| Maſon's . 


Succeſs muſt follow thoſe attempts that riſe 

From a juſt cauſe, and crown the enterprize. £ 
Nabbis Hannibal and Scipio. 

All's but endeavour untill pærſected 

By the ſucceſs, and that 1s fortune” $ only ; ; 


Deſert ſhares little in it. | 
Bid. 
So they thrive, 
Whom fate in ſpight of ſtorms hath kept alive. 
oy Fords Lover's 3 
Things that in ch. proſp'rouſly ſucceed ; 
Though croſs'd before, are acted well indeed. 
| - Glapthorne's Hollander. 
Things once well begun, | | 


Are half perform'd ; the managing an act 
With cloſe and hidden practice, mongſt the wiſe 
And politick people, brings affur'd ſucceſs : 


Broad open ways the heavy ſnail does take, 


Whilſt untrod paths beſt pleaſe the ſubtle ſnake. 


Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenftcin. 
Hope of reward, or one victorious field, 
s no firm ground ſor any one to build. oof 
May ill ſucceſs cloath him with diſcontent, _ 
That ballanceth the cauſe by the event. 8 
Lady Alimony. 
Proud fucceſs admits no probe | 


Of juſtice to correct or ſquare the fate, 

That bears down all as illegitimate : 

For whatſoe'er it liſts to overthrow, | 

It either finds it, or elſe makes it ſo. Cleveland. 
Vo I. III.. K My 


— | $$ U 
My intent's good, O let it ſo ſucceed, 

And be auſpicious ſtill to each good deed. - 
. Sharpham's Fliire, 
O, ſucceſs g 


Is a rare paint! that which ſucceeds is good; 
When the ſame action, if it ſails, is naught. 

a | Barons Mirza, 
All are nat ill plots, that do ſometimes fail; 
Nor thoſe falſe vows, whick oft times don't prevail. 
. | , Herr ick, 


In tracing human ftory, we ſhall find 
'The cruel more ſucceſsful, than the kind. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Siege of Rhode, 
Tf we but proſper now, not we on fate, 
But ſhe on us, ſhall for direction wait. 
Sir Robert Howard's Great Fawoyrite, 
1. If all things by ſucceſs are underſtood, 
Men that make war, grow wicked to be good : 
But did you vow, thoſe that were overcome, 
And he that conquer'd, both ſhould ſhare one doom? 
There's no excuſe, for one of theſe muſt be 
Not your devotion, but your cruelty. 
2. To that raſh ſtranger, fir, we nothing owe; 
What he had rais d, he ſtrove to overthrow : 
That duty loſt, which ſhould our actions guide; 
Courage proves guilt, when merits ſwell to pride. 
. Sir Robert Howard”s Indian Yuen, 
As all thoſe fins which for a crown are done, 
Heav'n does abſolve, when heav'n does put it on; 
So all thoſe crimes which are perform'd in love, 
Do loſe that name when we ſucceſsful prove. 
E. of Orrery's Black Print, 
That's villany, that by its ill ſucceſs 
Betrays a man, and into ruin throws : 
When once it gains a crown, it virtue grows. 
Crown's Second Part of Henry VI. 
It is facceſs makes innocence a fin ; 
And there is nothing but a ſword between: 
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If th' end be glorious, glorious is the way; 
They always bave the cauſe, who have the n 
4508 Crown's Darius. 


Sen 3 3 + 
H E body's life with meats and air is fed; 
Therefore the ſoul does uſe the taſtingpow'r 
In veins, which through the tongue and pallate ſpread, 
Diſtinguiſh ev'ry reliſh, ſweet and ſowr. * 
This is the body's nurſe; but ſince man's wit 
Found th' art of cook'ry to delight his ſenſe, 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 
Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. 
Sir Fohn Davies, 
————01'ft delight thy taſte ? 
Then Samian peacocks, and Ambracian kids, 
Hens of Numidia, pheaſants, phenicopters, 
Tarteſian lampreys, eels of Benacus, 
Cockles of Locrine, Eleuſinian plaice 
Shall fill thy diſh, and thouſand changes more. { 
Nabb?s Microcafnus. 
„ 
1. Why tribute? why ſhould we pay tribute? If 
Cz/ar can hide the ſun from us with a | 
Blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, 
We will pay him tribute for light ; elſe, fir, 
No more tribute. | 
2. You muſt know, | 
Till the injurious Romans did extort * 
This tribute from us, we were free. Cæſar's ambition, 
Which ſwell'd ſo much, that it did almoſt ftretch 
The ſides o'th* world, againſt all colour, here 
Did put the yoke on us; which to ſhake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, which we reckon 


Ourſelves to be, to do. | 
| Shakeſpear's y_ 
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Our trade is tax, compriſing men, and things; 

And draw not they mankind wealth under kings ? 

Soothing the Tyrant, till by his exceſs, 

Want makes the majeſty of thrones grow leſs ; 

By taxing peoples vice at ſuch a rate, | 

As to fill up a ſieve, exhauſts the ſtate : 

Laſtly, fo ſhuffling trade, law, doctrine, will, 

As no foul ſhall find peace in good or ill: 

Both being traps alike us'd, to entice 

The weak, and humble, into prejudice. 
| Lord Brooke's Muſtapha, 
— Projector, I treat firſt 
Of you and your diſciples; you roar out 
All is the king's; his will's above his laws: 
And that fit tributes are too gentle yokes 
For his poor ſubjects; whiſp'ring in his ear, 
Tf ke would have them fear, no man ſhould dare 
To bring a ſallad from his country garden, 
Without the paying gabell ; kill a hen 
V/ithout exciſe : and that if he defire 
Jo have his children, or his ſervants wear 
Their heads upon their ſhoulders, you affirm, 
In policy, *tis fit the owners ſhould. 
Pay for them by the poll : or if the prince want 
A preſent ſum, he may command a city's 
Impoſſibilities; and for non-performance 
Compel it to ſubmit to any ine 
His officers ſhall impoſe. Is this the way 
To make our emperor happy? can the groans 
Of his ſubjects yield him muſick ? muſt his threſholds 
Be waſn'd with widows and wrong'd orphans tears, 
Or his power grow contemptible ? 


Maſſinger's Emperor of the Eall, 


Study ſome monopoly 
May ſweep the kingdom at a ſtake ; deſpiſe 
A proje& will not bring in half the city : 
Find out a way to forfeit all the charters ; 
Have an exchequer of your own, and keep 


T B mn af 


The princes round about in penſion : . 
Theſ; are becoming buſineſſes, and ſpeak 
An active ſtateſman. 


In things a moderation Ps. 

Kings ought to ſhear, not skin their ſheep. 

| Herrick, 
The law takes meaſure of us all for cloaths, © | 
Diets us all, and in the fight of all, 


To keep us from all private leagues with wealth. _. N 


Crewn's Regulus. 

TI 
— His moſt truſty guide, | 
Who ſuffer'd not his wandring feet to ſlide: 
But when ſtrong paſſion, or weak fleſhlinefs 

Would from the right way ſeek to draw him wide, 

He would through temperance and ſtedſaſtneſs, 
Teach him the weak to ſtrengthen, and the ſtrong 


ſuppreſs. | 
| Senſer's Fairy Queen, 

Tho? I look old, yet I am ſtrong and luſty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood: 
Nor did I with unbaſhful forehead woo = 
The means of weakneſs and debility : 
Therefore my age is as a luſty winter, 


Froſty, but kindly. | | 
: Shakeſpear*s As you like it. 


Rewards will only crown 
The end of a well proſecuted good. 
Philoſophy, religious ſolitude 

And labour wait on temperance ; in theſe 
Deſire is bounded : they inſtruct the mind's - 


And body's actions. 
Nabbs's Microcoſmus. 
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Shirley's Conſtant Maid. 
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_— _ — Temperance, 


She's the Phyſician that doth moderate 
Defire with reaſon bridling appetite. 
; Nuabbs's Microcoſimus, 
Vonder's her cave; whoſe plain yet decent roof 

Shines not with ivory or plates of gold: 

No Hrian purplès cover her low couch, 

Nor are the carv'd ſupporters, artiſts work, 

Bought at the wealth of provinces ; ſhe feeds not 

On coſtly viands in her gluttony, 

Waſting the ſpoils of conqueſts : from a rock 

That weeps a running cryſtal ſhe doth fill 

Her ſhell-cup, and drinks ſparingly. 


1. Canſt thou be content 

With my poor diet too? 2. Oh wondrous well! 
Tas ſuch a diet which that happy age 

That poets ſtile the golden, firſt did uſe. 

1. And ſuch a diet to our cheſts will bring 
The golden age again. 2. Beſide the gain 
That flows upon us, health and liberty 
Attend on theſe bare meals; if all were bleſt 
With ſuch a temperance, what man would fawn, 


Bid. 


Or to his belly ſell his liberty ? 


There would be then no ſlaves, no ſeycophants 
At great mens tables, If the baſe Sarmentus, 
Or the vile Galba had been thus content, 
They had not born the ſcoffs of Cz/ar's board. 


He whoſe cheap thir{ the ſprings and brooks can quench, 


How many cares is he exempted from ? 
He's not indebted to the merchants toil ; | 
Nor fears that pyrates force, or ſtorms ſhould rob him 
Of rich Canary:, or {weet Canayan wines: 
He ſmells, nor ſeeks'no feaſts ; but in his own 


True ſtrength contracted lives, and there enjoys 
A greater freedom than the Parthian king. 
Beſides, pure chearful health ever attends it; 


Which made the former ages live ſo long. 
| With 


T E M 
With riotous banquets, ſickneſſes came in, 
When death gan muſter all his diſmal band 
Of pale diſeaſes ; ſuch as poets feign 
Keep centinel before the gates of hell, "<0 
And bad them wait about the glutton's tables; 
Whom they, like venom'd pills, in ſweeteſt wines 
Deceived ſwallow down, and haſten on 
What moſt they would eſchew, untimely death; 
But from our tables here, no painful ſurſeits, 
No fed diſeaſes grow, to ſtrangle nature, 
And ſuffocate the active brain; no fevers, 
No apoplexies, palſies or catarrhs 
Are here; where nature not entic'd at all 
With ſuch a dang'rous bait as pleaſant cates, 
Takes in no more than ſhe can govern well, 
May's'Old Couple. 
Temp'rate in what does needy life preſerve, 
As thoſe whoſe bodies wait upon their minds; 
Chaſt as thoſe minds which not their bodies ſerve ; 
Ready as pilots wak'd with ſudden winds. 
Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 
He, who the rules of temperance neglects, 
From a good cauſe may produce vile effects. | 
Tus Atventurts of Five Hours. 
TB MPT ATI ON. 
1. Save your honour, FTE? 299 
2. From thee z ev'n from thy virtue. | 
What's this? what's this? is this her fault, or mine 
The tempter, or the tempted, who ſins moſt ? 
Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt ; but it is I, 
That lying by the violet in the ſun, 
as the carrion does, not as the flow'r, 
Corrupt with virtuous ſeaſon. Can it be, 
That modeſty, may more betray out ſenſe, | 
Than woman's lightneſs ? having Waſte ground enough, 
Shall we defire to raze the ſanctuary. Bk 
And pitch our evils there ? oh fie, fie, fie ! , 
What doſt thou? or what art thou, Augen!? ' 
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Doſt thou deſire her fouly, for thoſe things 


That make her good? oh, let her brother live 


Thieves for their 2 have authority, 


When judges ſteal themſelves. What? do J love her, 


That I defire to hear her ſpeak again? 

And feaſt upon her eyes ? what is't I dream on ? 

Oh cunning enemy, that to catch a ſaint, _, 

With ſaints doſt bait thy hook ! moſt dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on | 

To fin, in loving virtue: never could the ſtrumpet, 

With all her double vigour, art and nature, 

Once ſtir my temper ; but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite: ever till now, CRIT 

When men were fond, I ſmil'd ; and wonder'd how, 
Sha leſpear's Meaſure for Meaſure, 

This is woman, who well knows her ſtrength, 

And trims her beauty forth in-bluſhing pride, 


To draw, asdoth the wanton morning ſun 


The eyes of men to gaze: but mark their natures, 
And from their cradles you ſhall ſee them take 
Delight in making babies, deviſing chriſt'nings, 
Bidding of goſſips, calling to up- ſittings, 

And then to feſtivals, ſolemn churchings ; 

In imitation of the wanton ends, h 
Their riper years will aim at. But go further, 
And look upon the very mother of miſchief, © 
Who as her daughters ripen, and do bud 


Their youthful ſpring, Rraight ſhe inſtructs them how 


To ſet a gloſs on beauty, add a luſtre 


To the defect of nature; how to uſe. 


The myſtery of painting, curling, powd'ring, 

And with ſtrange perriwiggs, pin-knots, borderings, 
To deck them up like to a vintner's buſh, 

For men to gaze at on a midſummer- night. 

This done, they are inſtructed by like art, 

How to give entertainment and keep diſtance 


With all their ſutors, friends, and favourites; 
When to deny, and when to feed their hopes; 


Now 


* 
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Now to draw on, and then again put off; 
To frown and ſmile ; to weep and Jaugh outright, 
All in a breath, and all to train poor man 
Into his ruin : nay, by art they know 
How to form all their geſture ; how to add 
A Venus,mole on ev'ry wanton cheek ; 
To make a grateful dimple when ſhe laughs : 
And, if her teeth be bad, to liſp and ſimper, 
T hereby to hide that imperfection: 
And theſe once learn d, what wants the tempter now, 
To ſnare the ſtouteſt champion of men? 
Therefore, grave judges, let me thus conclude, 
Man tempts not woman, woman doth him delude. 
Sxwetnam the Woman Hater. 
Thou haſt virtue to ſecure all; I am confident 
Temptations will ſhake thy innocence + 
No more, than waves, that climb a rock, which ſoon 
Betray their weakneſs ; and diſcover thee, 
More clear and more impregnable. 
Shirley's Hide-Park. 
What a frail thing is man! it is not worth 
Our glory to be chaſt, while we deny 
Mirth and converſe with women : He is good, 
That dares the tempter, yet corrects his blood. 
Shirley's Lady of Pleaſure. 
Let me, tho? late, yet at the laſt — | 
To ſhun the leaſt temptation to a fin ; 
Though to be tempted be no fin, untill 
Man to th alluring object gives his will. 


Herrick. 
She who will run ſo near the brinkof ſin, 
If * puſl'd, is ſure to tumble in. 
Crown's Married Beau. 


T7 I M E. 
For that which might by ſecret means hath wrought, 
* tract of time to open ſhew is brought. 


Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
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The time is out of joint; oh curſed ſpight ! 
That ever I was born to fet-it right. 
Shakefpear's Hamlet, 

For he is but a baſtard t the time, - 
That doth not ſmack of obſervation. 

Shakeſpear's King John. 
Time mie in divers paces, with divers perſons ; 3 
I'll tell you who time ambles withal, who time 
'Trots withal, who time gallops withal, 
or who he ſtands ſtill withal. 

. Prithee whom doth he trot withal? + 
bu 1. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, between 
The contract of her marriage, and the day 
It is ſolemniz'd; if the interim 
Be but a ſe'nnight, time's pace is fo hard, 
Fat it ſeems the length of ſeven years. 
. Who ambles time withal? 

1. With a prieſt that lacks Latin, 
And with a rich man that hath not the gout ; 
For th' one ſleeps eaſily, cauſe he cannot ſtudy ; 
And th' other lives merrily, cauſe he feels no pain: 
"The one lacking the burthen of lean and 
Waſteſul learning; the other knowing no 
Burthen of heavy tedious penu 
2. Whom doth he gallop wit ; 
1. With a thief to the gallows : 
For though he goes as ſoſtly as foot can fall, 
He thinks himſelf too ſoon there, 
2. Whom ſtays it {till withal ? 
1. With the Jawyers in the vacation; for they ſleep 
Between term and term, and then they perceive 


Not how time moves. 
Shakeſpear”s As you like it, 
It is an argument the times are ſore 
When virtue cannot ſafely be advanc'd, 
Nor vice reprov'd. 
Fohnſon's. Sejanus, 
Altho' the cauſe ſeem'd right, and title ſtrong, 
'T he time of doing it, yet makes it wrong. 
Daniel's Civil Was, 
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Injurious time, unto the good unjuſt ; | 
Oh how may weak poſterity ſuppoſe 
Ever to have their merit from the duſt, 
Gainſt them thy partiality that knows ! 
To thy report, O who ſhall ever truſt ! 
Triumphant arches building unto thoſe 
Allow'd the longeſt memory to have, 
That were the moſt unworthy of a grave! 
Drayton in the Mirror for Magiſtrates, 
Men rail at Jove, and ſigh for Saturn's time, 
And to the preſent, ages paſt prefer; 
Then burden would the gods with ev'ry crime, 
And damn the heav'ns, where only earth doth err. 
E. of Sterline's Julius Cæſar. 
Ripe J yet am not to deſtroy ſucceſſion, , 
The vice of other kingdoms, give him 4. 2 
The fates without me, can make no progreſſion; 
By me alone, ev'n truth doth fall or climb: 
The inſtant petty webs, without me ſpun, 
Untimely ended be, as they-begun. 
a Lord Brooke's Miſtaphæ. 
Daughter of heaven am I, but God, none greater; 
Pure like my parents, liſe and death of action, 
Author of ill ſucceſs to ev*ry creature, 
Whoſe pride againſt my periods make a faction: 
With me who go along, riſe while they be; 
Nothing of mine reſpects eternity. 4 


, Bid. 
I bring the truth to light, detect the ill; | 

My native greatneſs ſcorneth bounded ways; 
Untimely pow'r, a few days ruin will; 

Yea, worth it ſelf falls, till I liſt to raiſe, 
The earth is mine ; of earthly things the care 
leave to men, that like them, earthy ara. 3 o 

id. 
Time hath ſeveral falls, 
Griefs lift up joys, feaſts put down funerals. | | 
Tourneur's Revenger's Tragedy. 
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Old time will end our ſtory; 
But no time, if we end well, will end our glory. 
| Beaumont and Fletcher's Sea Voyage. 
He cuts the green tuſts off th' enamel'd plain, 
And with his ſcythe hath many a ſummer ſhorn 
The plow'd lands lab'ring with a crop of corn: 
Who from the cloud-clipt mountains by his ſtroke 
Fells down the lofty pine, the cedar, oak : 
He opes the flood gates, as occaſion is, 
Sometimes on that man's land, ſometimes on this. 
He.had a being, ere there was a birth ; 
And ſhail not ceaſe, untill the fea and earth : 
And what they both contain, ſhall ceaſe to be; 
Nothing confines him but eternity. 
By him the names of good men ever live, 
Which liv'd men unto oblivion give: 
And in forgetfulneſs he lets him fall, 
That is no other man than natural: 
*T'is he alone that rightly can diſcover, 
Who is the true, and who the feigned lover. 

| Brown's Paſtoral;. 
Time is the moth of nature, devours all beauty. 
| | | Shirley's Humorous Courtier, 
The ancient times what is the beſt do ſhew ; 
'The modern teach what is moſt fit to do. 

Aleyn's Poi tier. 

Time flows from inſtants, and of theſe, each one 
Should be eſteem'd, as if it were alone: 
The ſhorteſt ſpace, which we ſo highly prize 
When it is coming, and before our eyes, 
Let it but ſlide into th' eternal main, 
No realms, no worlds can purchaſe it again: 
Remembrance only makes the ſootſteps laſt, 
When winged time, which fixt the prints is paſt. 


Sir John Beaumont. 
Weep no more for what is uw 
For time in motion makes haſte 


He 


| EF: hk. I „ 5 
He hath no leiſure to defery _ 
Thoſe errors, which he paſſeth b. 
| Sir V. Davenant's Cruel Brother, 
— — Time lays his hand :. | 
On pyramids of braſs, and ruins quite 5 
What all the fond artificers did think, 
Immortal workmanſhip ; he ſends his worms 
To books, to old records, and they devour 
Th' inſcriptions. He loves ingratitude, 
For he deitroy'd the memory of man. p 
id, 
Our time conſumes like ſmoke, and poſts away ; 
Nor can we treaſure up a month or day. 
The {and within the tranſitory glaſs 
Doth haſt, and fo our ſilent minutes paſs, . 
Conſider how the ling'ring hour-glaſs ſends 
Sand after ſand, untill the ſtock it ſpends. 
Year after year we do conſume away, 
Untill our debt to nature we do pay. 
Old age is full of grief; the life of man, 
If we conſider, is but like a ſpan 
Stretch'd from a ſwollen hand : the more extent 
It is by ſtrength, the more the pains augment : 
Deſire not to live long, but to live well; 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell. 


7.1.4.6... 
Now does he feel his title 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 


Upon a dwarkiſh thief. 

Shakeſpear's Macbeth, 
Thou wert the firſt, mad'ſt merit know her ſtrength, 
And thoſe that lack d it, to ſuſpect at length, 
"Twas not entail'd on titles; that ſome word 
Might be found out as good, and not my lord, 
That nature no ſuch diff*rence had impreſt 
In men, but ev'ry braveſt was the beſt: 
That blood not minds, but minds did blood adorn, 
And to live great, was better, than great born, 


Watkyns, 
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Theſe were thy knowing arts: which who doth now 
Virtuouſly practice, muſt at leaſt allow 
Them in, if not, from thee ; or muſt commit 
A deſp'rate ſolœciſm in truth and wit 
| Fobnßon's Epigrams, 
Man is a name of honour for a Wa * 
Additions take away from each chief thing. 
| | Chapman's Buffy D'ambozs, 
Where titles preſume to thruſt before fit | 
Means to ſecond them, wealth and reſpect 
Often grow ſullen, and will not follow. 
Chapman Fohnſon and Marfton's Eaſtavard Hee, 
What tho? he hath no title? He hath might: 
'That makesa title, where there is no right. 
88 | . Daniel's Civil War. 
e that above the ſtate of man will train | 
His ſtile, and will not be that which we are; 
Not only us contemns, but doth diſdain 
The gods themſelves, with whom he would compare. 
| Did. 
After me, let none whom greatneſs ſnrowds, 
Truſt tumid titles, nor oſtentive ſhews, | 
Sails ſwol'n with winds ; whilſt emolating clouds, 
That which puffs up, oft at the laſt o'erthrows. 
| E. of Sterline's Cræ ſus. 
All tranſitory titles I deteſt, 
A virtuous life I mean to boaſt alone ; 
Our births our ſires, our virtues be our own. 
| Drayton's Legend of Matilda. 
That height and god - like purity of mind 
Reſteth not ſtill, where titles moſt adorn, 
With any, nor peculiarly confin'd 
To names, and to be limitted doth ſcorn : 
Man doth the moſt degenerate from kind ; 
Richeſt and pooreſt both alike are born 
And to be always pertinently good, 
Follows not ſill the greatneſs of our blood. 
| Drayton in the Mirror for om 
: | — be 


— — Theſe are lords 

That have bought titles. Men may merchandize 
Wares, ay, and traffick all commodities 

From ſea to ſea, ay, and from ſfiore to ſhore : 

But in my thoughts, of all things that are ſold; 
'Tis pity honour ſhould be bought for gold; 


It cuts off all deſert. 
Heywwod"s Royal King, 

We all are ſoldiers, and all venture lives : 
And where there is no diff 'rence in mens worths, 
Titles are jeſts. ; | 

Beaumont and Fletcher's King or no King, 
I look down upon him 2 0 
With ſuch contempt and fcorn, as on my ſlave; 
He's a name only, and all good iti him 
He mult derive from his great grandſire's aſhes : 
For had not their victorious acts bequeath'd 
His titles to him, and wrote on his forehead, 
This is a lord he had Iiv'd unobſery'd 
By any man of mark, and dy'd as one 
Amongſt the common rout. 


| Beaumont and Fletcher's Cuſtom of the Country, 


- 


— — How dejectedly 

The baſer ſpirit of our preſent time | 

Hath caſt itlelf below the ancient worth 

Of our fore-fathers ! from whoſe noble deeds 

Ignobly we derive our pedigrees. 
TDourneur's Atheift's Tragedy, 

Are you in love with title ? 

I will have a herald, whoſe continual practice? 

Is all in pedigree, come a wooing to you, 

Or an antiquary in old buskins. | 

Mbſter's Devil's Law Cafe, 

Am I not emperor ? men call me ſo: 

A rey'rend title, empty attributes, 

And a long page of words follow my name, 


But no ſubliantial true prerogative. 
| A Goffts Raging _m 


— If 
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— If that titles a 

Or the adorned name of queen could take me, 
Here would I fix mine eyes and look no farther: 
But theſe are baits to take a mean born lady, 
Not her that boldly may call Cæſar ſather: 

In that, I can bring honour unto any, 

But from no king that lives, receive addition 
To raiſe deſert and virtue by my fortune ; 
Though in a low eſtate twere greater glory, 
Than to mix greatneſs with a prince, that owes 


No worth but that name only. 
Maſſinger and Dekker's Virgin Martyr, 


— — Poor windy titles 
Of dignity and offices, that puff up 
The bubble pride, till it ſwell big, and burſt: 
What are they but brave nothings ? toys, call'd honours, 
Make them on whom they are beſtow'd, no better 
Than glorious ſlaves, the ſervants of the vulgar. 

| Randolph's Muſes Looking-Glaſe, 
— a Bruſh off 
This honour'd duſt that foils your company; 
This thing, whom nature careleſly obtruded 
Upon the world, to teach, that pride and folly 
Makes titular greatneſs the envy but 
Of fools, the wiſe man's pit | Ae 

3 bi Habbington's Queen of Arragon, 

PI diſinveſt 4 Heats 
Myſelf of all; additions can but ſwell 
Our pride, not virtue up ; my anceſtors 
Have left me rich enough in title to 


Your friendſhip. 

| Sicily and Naples. 
1. Thy blood runs high; there's not one purple ſtream 
Cas'd in theſe azure veins, but is deriv'd | 
From the ſpring of princely anceſtry ; and thou art 
'The wealthy ſtorehouſe of their fortunes too. 
2. Las l what are theſe; but what the owner makes them? 
Of themſelves nothing, only as we uſe them, 
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Are good or bad, a bleſſing or a curſe: 

1. But then their virtues, by a thrifty providence, 

Are all ſum'd up in thy bleſt ſelf, and make the 
A happineſs, which if enjoy'd, muſt be 4 r 2 
Beſtow d by giſt, becauſe above all purchaſe. E 


Sicily and Naples. 
Had my birth but been 
As free from height as from ambition, 
I might have ſlept under a filent roof, 
And eat ſecurely of a country feaſt ; 
Bound to no ceremonious paths of ſtate, 
Nor forc'd to torture mine affections, 
Or chain them till they ſtarve, to ſome deform'd _ 
Remedy of love ; and change our lives content 
For a bare title : that forſooth muſt come | 
To edge a line of words, and make our names ſwell 
To fill th* ambitious thirk of greedy age. 
Tones's Adraſta. 

No future titles fwell'd him; in his fight, 
The worthy man ſeem d greater than the knight: 
True honour he to merit chain'd, and found 
Deſert che title gives, Sings but the found. | 


To pow'r, adoption makes thy title good ; | 
Preferring worth, as birth gives princes place 3 
And virtue's claim exceeds the right of blood, ; 
As ſoul's extraction does the body's race. 
Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert, 
learned to admire goodneſs; that 
Gives the diſtinction to men; without 
This, I behold them but as pictures, which 
Are flouriſh'd with a pencil, to ſupply 
The abſence of inward worth, their titles 
Like landskips gracing them only far off. | 
Sir V. Davenant's Siege. 
Princes may eaſily pay their debts, when 
They enforce their creditors to buy titles 
And Places too, at their own rates. 
Sir N. Due? 5 Alboving, 
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= Honours, mighty cit, 
When they meet fortunes, are ſupports to thrones ; 
But join'd to poverty, are the ſhakers of it: 
And waſting crowns fink with ſuch deep conſumptions. 
Sir Robert Howard's Great Favourite, 
A fool indeed, has great need of a title. 
It teaches men to call him count and duke, 
And to forget his Proper name of fool. | 
Crewn's Ambitious Stateſman, 
. Have you no titles and diſtinctions there? 
A . Only what merit mikes, we mind not blood, 
Nor a vain title floating on that ſtream ; 
Only great actions there beget great ſounds. 
Vour high ſprung blood in Sparta will be loſt; 
I mean all your precedency of birth : 
Yoa mult give place to aged matrons there, 
Whole greateſt riches are their filver hair. 
| Crewn's Regulus. 
Oh! we with ſpecious names ourſelves deceive, 
And ſolid joys for empty titles leave. 
Crown's I 2 of _ De 3 of Feruſalem, 
1. Have you been a hes ? 
2. My lord, I have added to my knowledge the Lend 
| Countys, 
France, Spain, Germany and Italy ; 
And tho' ſmall ga Ex in of Profit I did find, 
Yet it did pleaſe my eye, content my mind. 
1. What do you think of the ſeveral States, 
And princes courts as you have travell'd ? 
2. My lord, no court with England may n 
Neither for ſtate, nor civil government : 
Luſt dwells in France, in Tah, and Spain, 
From the poor peaſant, to the princes train; 
In Germany, and Holland, riot ſerves ; 
And he that moſt can drink, moſt he deſerves : 
England 1 praiſe not, for 1 here was born, 


But that ſhe laughs the others unto ſcorn, 
Shaleſpear's Cronrwell, 
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A traveller! by my faith, have great 

Great reaſon to be fad : I fear you have 

Sold your own lands, to fee other mens ; 

Then, to have ſeen much, and to have nothing, 

Is to have rich eyes, and poor hands. 

2. Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 1. And your 

experience 

Makes you ſad : I had rather have a fool 

To make me merry, than experience 

To make me ſad, and travel for it too. 

Farewell, Morficur traveller; looks you lifp, 

And wear ſtrange ſuites ; diſable all the benefits 

Of your own —_— be out of love with your 

Nativity, and almoſt chide God for | 

Making you that countenance you are ; 

Or I'll ſcarce think you have ſwam in a gondola. 

Shakeſpear's As you like it. 

1. Some few particulars I have ſet down, | 

Only for this meridian ; fit to be known 

Of your crude traveller. 

Firſt, for your garb, it muſt be and ſerious, 

Very reſerv'd and lockt; not tell a fertet 

On any terms, not to your father ; ſcarce 

A fable, but with caution; make fare choice 

Both of your company and diſcourſe ; beware 

You never ſpeak a truth — 2. How! 1. Not to ſtrangers? 

For thoſe be they you muſt converſe with moſt: 

Others I would not know fir, but at diftance, 

So as I ſtill might be a faver in'em : 

You ſhall have tricks elſe paſt upon you hourly : 

And then for your religion, profeſs none, 

Eat wonder at the diverfity of them al! ; 

And for your part, proteſt, were there no other 

But ſimply the laws o'th' land, you could content you. 
Fs Valpone. 

Sir, to a Wiſe man all the world's his foil : 

It is not Italy, nor France, nor Europe, | 

That muſt bound me, if my- fates call me forth. Yet, 
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Yet, I proteſt, it is no ſalt deſire 
Of ſeeing countries, ſhifting a religion, 

Nor any diſaffection to the ſtate 

Where I was bred, and unto which I owe 

My deareſt plots, hath brought me out; much lefs 
That idle, antick, ſtale, grey-headed project 

Of knowing mens minds and manners, with Uly/7: ; 
Fut a peculiar humour of my wive's, | 
Laid for this height of Venice, ro obſerve, 

To quote, to learn the language, and ſo forth=— 
I hope you travel fir, with licence ? 


Theſe ſame travellers, 
That can live any where, make jeſts of any thing, 
And caſt fo far from home, for nothing elle, 

But to learn how they may caſt oft their friends. 
| Chapman's Monfieur d Olive. 

This is that Colax, that from foreign lands, 
Hath brought home that infection, that undoes 
His country's goodneſs, and impoiſons all; | 
His being abroad would mar us quite at home, 
Tis ſtrange to ſee, that by his going out, 
He hath outgone that native honeſty, | 
Which here the breeding of his _— gave. 

| anieÞs Arcadia, 
Some travel hence, t' enrich their minds with skill, 
Leave here their good, and bring home others ill; 
Which ſeem to like all countries but their own, 
Affecting moſt, where they the leaſt are known, 
Their leg, their thigh, their back, their neck, their head, 
As they had been in ſev'ral countries bred ; 
In their attire, their geſture, and their gait, 
Found in each one, in all italionate; 
So well in all deformity in faſhion, 
Borrowing a limb of ev'ry ſev'ral nation; 
And nothing more than England hold in ſcorn, 
So live & ſtrangers where as they were born. 


Johnſon's Folpone, 


But 
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But thy return in this I do not read, 
'Thou art a perfe& gentleman indeed. | 
Draytox's Lady Geraldine to the E. of Surrey. 
He travels beſt, that knows when to return. 
N Middleton's Phanix. 
We have thought good and meet by the conſent 
Of theſe our nobles, to move you toward travel, 
The better to approve you to yourſelf, 
And give you apter power, foundation : 
To ſee affections actually preſented * 
Ev'n by thoſe men that own them, yield more profit, 
Ay more content, than ſingly to read of them, of 
Since love or fear, make writers partial : PG 
'The good and free example which you find | 
In other countries, match it with your own ; - 
The ill to ſhame the ill; which will in time, 
Fully inſtruct you how to ſet in frame, 
A kingdom all in pieces; 


Bid. 
This is a traveller, ſir; knows men and 
Manners, and has plow'd up the ſea ſo fat 
Till both the poles have knock'd ; has ſeen the ſun 
Take coach, and can diſtinguiſh the colour 
Of his horſes, and their kinds, and had a 
Flanders Mare leap'd there. | 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady. 
Travell'd he ſhould be, but through himſelf exactly; 
For *tis fairer to know manners well, than countries. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild Gooſe Chace. 

You ſhall find his travel has not ſtop'd him 
As you ſuppoſe, nor alter'd any freedom, 
But made him far more clear and excellent : 
It drains the groſſneſs of the underſtanding, 
And renders active and induſtrious ſpirits: 
He that knows mens manners, mult of neceſſity 
Beit know his own, and mend thoſe by example: 
Tis a dull thing to travel like a mill-horſe, . 
Still in the place he was born in, round and blinded. 
Living 
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Living at home is like it: pure and ſtrong ſpirits 

That like the fire ſtill — — 2 

And to give fire as take it, cas'd up, and mew'd here, 

I mean at home, like luſty mettled horſes, 

Only ty'd up in ſtables to pleaſe their maſters, 

Beat out their fiery lives in their own litters. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth, 

1. How have thy travels 

Disburthen'd thee abroad of diſcontents ? 

2. Such cure as fick men find in changing beds, 

I found in change of airs; the fancy flatter d 

My hopes with eaſe, as theirs do, but the grief 


Js ſtill the ſame. 
"Is Joln Ford's Lover's Melanchoi,, 
1. I'll freely ſpeak as I have found: 
In Spain you loſe experience; tis a climate 
Too hot to nouriſh arts; the nation proud, 
And in their pride unſociable; the court 
More pliable to glorify it ſelf 
Than do a ſtranger grace: if you intend 
To traffick like a merchant, *twere a place 
Might better much your trade ; but as for me 
I ſoon took ſurſeit of it. 
2. What for France ? 
1. France I more praiſe and love; you are, my lord, 
Yourſelf for horſemanſhip much fam'd, and there 
You ſhall have many proofs to ſhew your skill ; 
The French are paſſing courtly, ripe of wit, 
Kind, but extreme diſſemblers. You ſhall have 
A Frenchman ducking lower than your knee, 
At th' inſtant mocking ev'n your very ſhoe-tyes : 
To give the country due, it 1s on earth 
A paradiſe ; and if youcan neglect 
Your own appropriaments, but praiſing that 
In others, wherein you excel yourſelf, 
You ſhall be much belov'd there. 
2. England? 
1. I'Il tell you what I found there; men as neat, 
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As courtly as the French, but in condition 
Quite oppoſite: put the caſe that you my lord 
Could be more rare on horſeback than you are, 
If there, as there are many, one excell'd 
You in your art, as much as you do others, 
Yet will the Engliſb think, their own is nothing 
Compar'd with you, a ſtranger; in their habits 
They are not more fantaſtick, than uncertain: 
In ſhort, their fare, abundance, manhood, beauty, 
No nation can diſparage but it ſelf. _ | 
Juobn Fard's Love's Sacrifice, 190 
Why fir, do gallants travel? _ | a 
Anſwer that queſtion ; but that at their return 
With wonder to the hearers, to diſcourſe of og 
The garb and difference in foreign females. 
As the luſty girl of France, the ſober German, 
The plump Dutch troe, the ſtately dame of Spain, 
The Roman libertine, and ſpriteſul Tuſcan, | 
The merry Greet, Venetian courtezan, 
The Engliſb fair complexion, that learns ſomething 
From every nation, and will flie at all. 
| Maſſinger's Guardian. 
Hearken ye gallants that will croſs the ſeas, 
And are induſtrious for a new diſeaſe ; 
If you would needs be gadding, and deſpiſe 
For foreign toys, our home bred rarities, 
Take this example with you ; if you go, 
Travel not from religion, Why, although 
You never touch at Rome, or elſe perchance 
You ſcarce ſee Spain, and glean but part of France, 
You may be weary, think your travel great. 
Gomerſall. , 


What angle of the earth muſt be my grave? 
The ſea and ſun have bounds, and know their courſe, 


The ſons of men have none: 
Limitleſs he wanders the foreign deſarts, 
And begets more wonders every hour. 
| Knave in Grain, 
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— ou have begun, 
Taught travelbd youth, what tis it ſhould have done: 
For't has indeed' too ſtrong a cuſtom been, 
To carry out more wit, than we bring in. 


What need I travel, fince I may 

More choicer wonders here ſurvey ? 

What need I Tyre for purple ſeek ; 

When I may find it in a cheek ? 

Or ſack the eaſtern ſhores ; there lies 

More precious diamonds in her eyes ? 

What need I dig Peru for ore, 

When ev'ry hair of hers yields more ? 
Or toil for gums in India, 

Since ſhe can breath more rich than they ? 

Or ranſack 4fick, there will be 

On either hand more ivory ? 

But look within, all virtues that 

Each nation would appropriate, 

And with the glory of them reſt, 

And in this map at large expreſt ; 

That, who would travel, here might know 

The little world in folio. 


Suckling, 


| Cleveland. 
He foreign countries knew, but they were known 
Not for themſelves, but to advance his own : 
As merchants trade 7?th' Indies, not live there, 
Traffick abroad, but land their prizes here. 

| x Lluellin, 
By's travels, he could make the ſun appear, 
A young and unexperienc'd traveller, 

| Sir William Dawenant on Colonel Goring. 
Miſguided travellers that rove, 
Oſt find their way by going ſomewhat back. 

Sir William Davenant's Gondibert. 
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If fir,” ſaid he, we heedleſly paſs by 
Great towns, like birds that from the country come 
But to be ſcar'd, and on to foreſts fly; | 
Let's be no travelFd fools, but rooft at home. 


I ſee, reply'd his friend, you nothing lack 
Of what is painful, curious, and diſcreet 

In travellers ; elſe would you not look back, 
So often, to obſerve this houſe and ſtreet : 


Drawing your city map with coaſter's care, 
Nat only marking where ſoft channels run, 
But where the ſhelves and rocks, and dangers are: 
To teach weak ſtrangers what they ought to ſhun,” | 
. Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 
Thou art a right traveller ; | 
An old acquaintance in every town 
Abroad, and a new ſtranger ſtill at home. 
Sir V. Davenant's Fair Favourite. 
Man is a ſtranger to himſelf, and know 
Nothing ſo naturally as his woes ; 
He loves to travel countries, and confer 
The fides of Heav'n's vaſt diameter; 
Delights to fit in Nile, or Thetis lap, 
Before he hath fail'd over his own map; 
By which means he returns, his travel ſpent, 
Leſs knowing of himſelf than when he went. 
Who knowledge hunt, kept under foreign locks, 
May bring home wit to hold a paradox; > 
Yet be fools ſtill. Therefore might I adviſe, 
would inform the foul before the eyes: 
Make man into his propet opticks look, 
And ſo become the ſtudent and the book. 


Biſhop King. 
All travellers theſe heavy judgments hear, 
A handſome hoſteſs makes a reck'ning dear. 


Bid. 
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Thou art a Traytor and a miſcreant; 
Too good to be ſo, and too bad to live; 
Since the more fair and cryſtal is the sky, 
The uglier ſeem the clouds that in it fly. 
| Shakeſpear's King Richard II. 
Tt is not poſlible, it cannot be, 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; 
He will ſuſpe& us ſtill, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other faults: 
Suſpicion, all our lives ſhall be ſtuck full of eyes 
For treaſon is but truſted like a fox, | 
Who, ne'er ſo tame, ſo cheriſh'd, and lock' d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his anceſtors. 
Look how we can, or ſad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will miſquote our looks; 
And we ſhall feed like oxen at a ſtall, 
The better cheriſh'd, ſtill the nearer death. 
Shakeſpear's Firſt Part of K Henry IV. 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoak- devils ſworn to either's purpoſe: 
Working ſo groſly in a natural cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. 
But thou, gainſt all propotion, didſt bring in 
Wonder to wait on treaſon, and on murther : 
And whatſoever cunning fiend it was, 
That wrought upon thee ſo prepoſt'rouſſy, 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence: 
And other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch'd 
From gliſt'ring ſemblances of piety : 
But he that tempted thee, bad thee ſtand up ; 
Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhould'ſt do treaſon, 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. 
Shakeſpear*s King Henry V. 
Smooth runs the water, where the brook is deep; 
And in his imple ſhew he harbours treaſon, 
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The fox barks not, when he would ſteal the lamb. 
Shakefpear's Second Part of King Henry VI. 

He that ſtands up gainſt traitors, and their ends, 

Shall need a double guard of law, and friends : 

Eſpecially in ſuch an envious ſtate, 

That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate, 

Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 

The treaſon is not ated, than believe. | 

| Jobnſon's Catiline. 

— If they be ill men, 

They're mighty ones; and we muſt ſo provide, 

That while we take one head from this foul Hydra, 

There ſpring not twenty more. 5 # 

id, 


— Should we take, 

Of ſuch a ſwarm of Traytors, only him, 

Hur cares and fears might ſeem a while reliev'd ; 
But the main peril would bide ſtill inclos'd 

Deep in the veins and bowels of the ſtate : 

s human bodies labouring with fevers, | 
While they are toſt with heat, if they do take 
Cold water, ſeem for that ſhort ſpace much eas'd, 
But afterward are ten times more afflicted. 


| Bid. 
What miniſters men muſt for practice uſe ! 
The raſh, th' ambitious, needy, deſperate, 
Fooliſh, and wretched, ev'n the dregs of mankind, 
To whores and women! ſtill it muſt be fo ; 
Lach have their proper place, and in their rooms 
They are the beſt : grooms fitteſt kindle fires ; 
Slaves carry burdens, butchers are for ſlaughters, 
Apothecaries, butlers, cooks, for poiſon ; 
As theſe for me, 

| Ibid. 
For his thoughts they brake not into deeds ; © 
Time was the cauſe, not will: the mind's free act 
In treaſon, ſtill is judg'd as th* outward fact. 

Chapman's Second Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
L 2 Treaſon 
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Treaſon hath bliſter d heels; diſhoneſt things 
Have bitter rivers, though delicious ſprings. 

Chapman's Second Part of Byron's Conſpiracy, 
For treaſon taken ere the birth, doth come 
Abortive, and her womb is made the tomb. 

Daniel's Philia;, 

Treaſon affords a priviledge to none; 
Who like offends, hath puniſhment all one. 


What need have Alexander ſo to ſtrive, 
By all theſe ſhews}of form, to find this man 

Guilty of treaſon, when he doth contrive 

To have him ſo adjudg'd ? do what he can, 
He muſt not be acquit, tho? he be clear: | 
Th' offender, not the offence, is puniſh'd here. 
And what avails the fore-condemn'd to ſpeak ? 
However ſtrong his cauſe, his ſtate is weak. 
2, Ah, but it ſatisfies the world; and we 
'Think that well done, which done by law we ſee : 
1. And yet your law ſerves but your private ends, 
Ard to the compaſs of your pow'r extends, 


1id. 
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When darts inviſible do fly, 
A ſlave may kill a lion in the eye. 
Dekker's Match me in Londan, 
Treaſon, like ſpiders weaving nets for flies, 
By her foul work is found, and in it dies. 
Webfter's White Devil, 
However you are tainted, be no traytor ; 
Time may outwear the firſt, the laſt lives ever. 
Peaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian, 
Foreign attempts againſt a ſlate and kingdom, 
Are ſeldom without ſome great friends at home. 
John Ford's Perkin Warbetk, 
sss ce my brat | 
1 ranſparent, and my thoughts to be diſcern'd, 
Not one ſpot ſhall be found to taint the candour 
Ot my allegiance, And I muſt be bold 
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To tell you, fir, for he that knows no guilt 
Can know no fear, tis tyranny t o'ercharge. 
An honeſt man, and ſuch till now I've liv'd, 
And ſuch my lord will die. | 
Maſſinger*s Great Duke of Florence. 
Hale heed, a 
Treaſon's a race that muſt be run with ſpeed. g 
Goffe's Raging Turi. 
This treaſon is a kind of a quotidian, 3 
It leaves a man no interval. 


| Shirley's Court Secret. 
He's ſafe in the king's boſom, who keeps warm 
A ſerpent, till he find a time to gnaw 


Out his preſerver. 


8 Shirley's Polititian, 

1. I have ſome faction; the people love me, | 

They gain'd to us, we'll fall upon the court. 

2, Unleſs Demetrius yield himſelf, he bleeds. 

1. Who dares call treaſon fin, when it ſucceeds ? 
Shirley's Coronation. 

The ſeeds of treaſon choak up as they ſpring ; 

He acts the crime, that gives it cheriſhing. 


Herrick, 


Treaſons are ated, 


4 bon as thought; though they are ne er believ'd, 


Until they come to act. 


Denham's Sophy. 
For active treaſon muſt be doing ſtill, | 
Leſt ſhe unlearn her art of doing ill. . 
Lluellin. 


There's no ſuſpicion of my treaſon. Nothing 
To holy villany ! am J a faint, or not? 

The faint and devil differ in men ſo little. 
Thoſe open bare-fac'd mortals look a; ſimply - 
As naked dogs, or new- horn ſheep, expos'd 
To th' injuries and ſcorn of all mankind ; 

Vhile I, like viſiting angels, kill unſeen. 

SO | L 3 
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Here I lie round, and cloſe as ſleeping ſerpents: 
He that treads on me, ſeels, beſore he ſees me. 
N | Fane's Sacrifice, 
Victorious princes, traitors do diſdain, 
Though by their treaſon they do profit gain. 
Fane's Love in the Dark, 
If I had us'd this fool to fin, I might 
Have lodg'd my treaſon in his brawny head, 
As ſafe as poiſon in an aſſe's hoof. 
| Crown's Ambitious Stateſman, 
And could the traytors find no fitter time, 
Bat this, - the more to aggravate their crime ? 
When heav'n abandons a declining king, 
Rebellion then grows a religious thing : | 
Though on heav'n's party they devoutly fight, 
To whom all kings muſt bow their ſovereign right; 
And this with vulgar heads ſucceeds ſo well, 
Succeſs ſeems heav*n's commiſſion to rebel. 
Crown's Charles the VIIIth of France, 
. ; 
Foul is the fault, though ne*er ſo quaint the skill, 
That conceals truth to leſſen any ill. | 
Mirror for Magiſtrate:, 
Thy truth is meaſur'd by thy fortune, 
And thou art judg'd unfaithful, becauſe thou 


Art unhappy. 
* Lilly's Endimion. 


he ſeat of tri th is in our ſecret hearts, 
Not in the tongue, Which falſhood oft imparts, 
; | Brandon's O.7awia, 


What! gone without a word? 

Ay, ſo true Love ſhould do; it cannot fpeak : 

For truth hath better deed-, than words, to grace it 
Shakeſprar*s Tavo Gentlemen of Verona. 

The truth you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gentleneſs, 

And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the ſore, 


When you ſhould bring the-plaiſter.. 
Shakeſprar's * 
his 
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This above all, to thine own ſelf be true; 
And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be falſe to any man. 
Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
The dignity of truth, is loſt 
With much proteſting. 
| Fohnſon's Catiline. 
Upon her head ſhe wears a crown of ſtars, 
Through which her orient hair waves to her waiſte, 
By which, believing mortals hold her faſt, 
And in thoſe golden cords are carry'd even, 
Till with her breath ſhe blows them up to heaven, 
She wears a robe enchas'd with eagles eyes, 
To ſignify her ſight in myſteries ; 
Upon each ſhoulder fits a milk-white dove, 
And at her feet do wily ſerpents move: 
Her ſpacious arms do reach from eaſt to weſt, 
And you may ſee her heart ſhine through her breaſt : 
Her right hand holds a ſun with burning rays, 
Her left a curious bunch of golden keys; 
With which heav'n's gates ſhe locketh, and diſplays : 
A cryſtal mirror hanging at her breaſt, 
By which mens conſciences are ſearch'd, and dreſt : 
On her coach-wheels hypocriſy lies rack'd, 
And ſquint-ey'd ſlander, with vain glory back'd ; 
Her bright eyes burn to duft ; in which ſhines fate :. . 
An angel uſhers ker triumphant gait ; 
Whilſt with her fingers fans of ſtars ſhe twiſts, 
And with them beats back error, clad in miſts :. 
Eternal unity behind her ſhines ; 
That fire, and water, earth and air combines, 
Her voice is like a trumpet, loud and ſhrill ;. 
Which bids all ſounds in earth, and heav'n be ſtill. 
 TFohbnſan's Maſques, 
— Thy impartial words 
Are the brave faulcons that dare truſs a fowl 


Much greater than themſelves ; flatt'rers are kites, 
| 4 T hat: 
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That check at ſparrows : thou ſhall be my eagle, 
And bear my thunder underneath thy wings : 
Truth's words like jewels, hang in th' ears of kings. 
(Chapman's Bufſy D'ambois, 
Truth's pace is all upright, ſound ev'ry where; 
And like a die, ſets ever on a ſquare. 
| Chapman's Widows Tears, 
Though love be paſt, yet truth ſhould till remain; 
Il virtuous parts ev'n in my foes applaud : 
A gallant mind doth greater glory gain, 
Jo dye with honour, than to live by fraud. 
E. of Ster line's Alexandrean Tragedy, 
The truth, to ſuffer force of tyranny, 
From his enforced father's jealouſy : 
Who utters this, is to his prince a traytor : 
Who keeps this, guilty is ; his life is ruth, 
And dying lives, ever denying truth. 
Thus hath the fancy-law of pow'r ordain'd, 
That who betrays it moſt, is moſt eſteem'd : 
Who faith it is betray'd, is traytor deem'd. 
| Lord Brooke's Muſt afha, 
Who meaſures hopes, and loſſes by the truth, 
Goes ever naked in this world of might. p 
F Lord Brooke's Alabam. 
He is an adorer of chaſt truth, 
And ſpeaks religiouſly of ev'ry man : 
He will not truſt obſcure traditions, 
Or faith implicit, but concludes of things 
Within his.own clear knowledge: what he ſays, 
You may believe, and pawn your ſoul upon't, 
Shirley's Example. 
Time's daughter will appear, although ſhe bluſh 


To ſhew her nakedneſs. 
| Nabbs's Unfortunate Mother. 
"Twixt truth and error, there's this diff rence known, 
Error is fruitful, truth is only one. | f 
N Herrick. 


True 


— 
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True to himſelf and others; with whom both 
Did bind alike, a promiſe and an oath. 
| Cartwright, 
As flattery too oft like friendſhip ſhews, 
So them who ſpeak plain truth, we think our 955. 
Denham, 
Vice for a time may ſhine, and virtue ſigh 
But truth like heav'n's ſun plainly doth reveal, 
And ſcourge or crown, what darkneſs did conceal. 
Dawenport's City- Nightcap. 
— — Oh truth, | 
Thou art, whilſt tenant in a noble breaſt, 
A crown of cryſtal in an iv'ry cheſt ! | 
Dawenport's King John and Matilda. 
Truth is not ſeen by judgments prepoſſeſt, 
No more than light by eyes with rheum oppreſt. 
Fane's Sacrifice; 
ET KL35 FX F:6 
The courts of kings with ſycophants do {warm 3 
Tyrants do want no inſtruments of harm. 
Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
Nell halleth tyrants down to death amain; 
Was never yet, nor ſhall be, cruel deed 
Leſt unrewarded with as cruel meed. | 
Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
They have ſupple knees,fleak'd brows, but hearts of gall : 
The bitterneſs ſhall be waſt'd off with blood; 
Tyrants ſwim ſafeſt in a cryſtal flood. 
Marloe's Lufi”s Dominion, 
| knew him tyrannous ; and tyrants fears . 
Decreaſe not, but grow faſter than their years. | 
_. Shakeſpear”s Pericles. 
Why ſhould Cz/ar be a tyrant then? | 
Por man ! I know he would not be a wolf, 
Fut that he ſees the Romans are but ſheep ; 
He were no lien, were not Romans hinds. 


|, Shakefear's Julius Cſar. 
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— Tyrants arts, | 
Are to give flatt'rers grace; accuſers, pow'r ; 


That thoſe may ſeem to, kill, whom they devour. 
TFohnſon's Sganus, 


Woe be to that ſlate, 

Where treach'ry guards, and ruin malkes men great ! 
Chapman's Revenge of  Buſſy D'ambois. 

Th” aſpirer once attain'd unto the top, 

Cuts oft thoſe means by which himſelf got up: 


And with a harder hand, and ſtraighter rein, 
Doth curb that looſeneſs he did find before 3. 
Doubting th* occaſion like might ſerve again: 


His own example makes him fear the more. 
| Daniel's Civil War, 


Of Tyrants ev'n the wrong revenge affords ; 
All fear but theirs, and they fear all mens ſwords. 
E. of Sterline's Fulius Ceſar, 
The people who by force ſubdu'd remain, 
| May pity thoſe by whom oppreſt they reſt; 
They but one tyrant have, whereas there reign 
A thouſand tyrants, 1n one tyrant's breaſt, 
Bid. 
Thus tyranny, their brood whoſe courage fail, 
Doth force the parent in deſpair to fall; 
To fight a daſtard ; proud when it prevails, 
But yet, as fear'd'of all, doth ſtill fear all: 
And. tyrants no ſecurity can find, 
For ev'ry ſhadbw frights a guilty mind. 
| E. of Ster line's Cra ſas. 
Tyrants! why ſwell you thus againſt your makers ? 
Is rais'd equality ſo ſoon grown wild? 
Dare you deprive your people of ſucceſſion, 
Which thrones, and ſcepters, on their freedoms build? 
Have fear, or love, in greatneſs no impreſſion ?. 
Since people who did raiſe you to the crown, 


Are ladders ſanding Kill to let you down. | 
| Lord Brooke's Muſtaphe. 
Even 
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Even tyrants covet to uphold their fame; 
Not fearing evil deeds, but evil name. 
| Lord Brooke's Muſtapha, 
For dreadful is that pow'r that all may do; 
Yet they, that all men fear, are fearful too. 1 
| id. 
Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be gods; 
'Thus they become our ſcourges, we their rods. 
Lord Brooke of Mart. 
All fence the tree, that ſerveth for a ſhade, 
Whoſe big-grown body doth bear off the wind, 
Till that his waſtful branches do invade 55 
The new-fprung plants, and them in priſon bind; 
When as a tyrant to his weaker made, | 
And as a vile devourer of his kind, 
All lend their hands at his large root to hew, 
Whoſe greatneſs hind'reth others that would grow. 
Drayton's Barons Wars, 
Alas,. 


What in a man ſequeſter'd from the world,. 
Or. in a private perſon, is preferr'd,. 
No policy allows of. in a king ! 
To be or juſt, or thankful, makes kings guilty ; 
And faith, thcugh prais'd, is punifh'd, that ſupports” 
Such as good fate. forſakes. Join with the gods, 
Obſerve the man they favour, leave the wretched ; 
The ſtars are not more diſtant from the earth, 
Than profit is from honeſty ; all the pow'r, 
Prerogative, and greatneſs of a prince, 
Is loſt, if he deſcend once but to ſteer 
His courſe, as. what's right guides him: let him leave 
The ſcepter, that ſtrives only to be good, 
Since kingdoms are maintain'd, by force and blood. 

| Beaumont and Fletcher's Falſe One, 
Leave not thy blade unſheathU ; a tyrant's heart 
To his own ſword a ſcabbard ſhould impart. 


True Trojans. 
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. A tyrant's growth 
Rear 'd up by ruins, thence may learn his fall : 
For whom all fear, he juſtly feareth all. 


True Trojans. 
| For tyrants ſeldom dye 
Of a dry death; it waiteth at their gate, 
Dreſt in the colour of their robes of ſtate. 
Aleyn's Henry VII. 

Good kings are mourn'd for after life, but ill, 
And ſuch as govern'd only by their will, 
And not their reaſon; unlamented fall : 
No good mens tears ſhed at their funeral. 

Maſſinger's Roman Agor, 
Learn by my harms to eſchew tyranny ; 
It was thy dying father's legacy, 
And ſhall be mine too; and I leave thee more 
In that, than in my ſplendid wreath of ore: 
For cruel acts, in them, their torments have; 
Guilt on our fouls, blots on our names they leave. 

Baron's Mirza, 

"Twixt kings and tyrants there's this diff *rence known, 
Kings ſeek their * good, tyrants their own. 
Herrick, 


— Fear no ſtain; ; 
A tyrant s blood doth waſh the hand that ſpills i it. 
Cartwcright's Siege. 
Tyrants and devils think all pleaſures vain, 
But what are ſtill deriv'd from others pain. 
Sir William Dawvenant's Siege of Rhode. 
For this to tyranny belongs, 
To ſorget ſervice, but remember wrongs. 
Denham's Saply. 
All the ambitious for the throne would fight, 
For where none has the title, all have right: 
Thus whilſt we caſt a bloody tyrant down 
By blood, we raiſe another to the crown. 
*T is this, *tis this, which chiefly frightens me, 
We may change tyrants, not the tyranny : 


Where 
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Where force 1s title, force muſt make it good ; 
And who comes in by arms, muſt reign by blood. : 
; Earl of Orrery's Trypbon. 
When heav'n admits a tyrant to a throne, 
is but from vaſter heights to caſt him down; 
To do it, whilſt he's climbing, would appear 
A leſs revenge, than being ſeated there: 
And ſince ſuch guilt does molt the gods incenſe, 
The puniſhment ſhould equal the offence. 
Did. 


For Rome has had a long ſucceſſion 
Of Rate uſurpers; when this Hydra's head 
Is cut away, another may bud forth : 
Pray heav'n, we have no cauſe, with that old beldam 
Of Syracuſa, in our fruitleſs wiſhes, f 

To dig our ancient tyrants up again. 

| Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
1. While glorious murderers : ; 
Deſtroy mankind, to form a tyranny, 

We'll deftroy tyranny, to form mankind, 

2. Tis true; how cruel is it and unjuſt, 

Whole nations ſhould in forrow live and die, 

That one great lion may his luſt enjoy ? 


Crown's Darius. 
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E T me make men know 
More valour in me, than my habits ſhew. 
Shakeſpear's Cymbeline, 


For valour wins applauſe, 
That dares but to maintain the weaker cauſe. «» 
Tohnſon's Maſques, 


— Tt is the law 

Of daring : not to do a wrong, is true 

Valour; ſlight it, being done to you. * 
To 
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To know the heads of danger; where tis fit. 
Tobend, to break, provoke, or ſuffer it : 


All this is-valour ! 
f Tohnſon's Underwood; p 


1. What is true valour ? 

2. It is the greateſt virtue, and the ſafety 

Of all mankind ; the obje& of it's danger, 

A certain mean *twixt fear and confidence; 

No inconſid' rate raſhneſs, or vain appetite 

Of falſe encounting formidable things, 

But a true ſcience of diſtinguiſhing 

What's good or evil. It ſprings out of reaſon, 

And tends to perſect honeſty, the ſcope | 

Is always honour, and the publick good : 

It is no valour for a private cauſe. 

1. No, not for reputation? 

2. That's man's idol, 

Set up gainſt God, the maker of all laws, 1 
Who hath commanded us we ſhould not kill: fy 
And yet we ſay, we muſt for reputation. 0 
What honeſt man can either fear his own, . 

Or elſe will hurt another's reputation ? 

Fear, to do baſe unworthy things,. is valour ;- 

If they be done to us, to ſuffer them, 

Is valour too. The office of a man 

That's truly valiant, is conſiderable 

Three ways; the firſt is in reſpect of matter, 
Which till is danger; in reſpect of form, 

Wherein he muſt preſerve his dignity; 

And in the end, which muſt be ever lawful. 

1. Rut men,. when they are heated, and in paſſion, 
Cannot conſider. 2. Then it is not valour. 

J never thought an angry perſon valiant : 

Virtue is never aided by a vice. 

What need is there of anger, and of tumult, 
When reaſon can do the ſame things, or more? 

1. O yes, tis profitable, and of ule, 
n makes us fierce, and fit to undertake. 


2. Why, fo will drink make us both bold and raſa, 
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Or phrenſy if you will ; do theſe make men-valiant > 
They are poor helps, and virtue needs them not. 
No man is valianter by being angry, 
But he that could not valiant. be without: 
So that it comes not in the aid of virtue, 
But in the ſtead of it. 1. He holds the right. 
2. And *tis an odious kind of remedy, 
To owe our health to a diſeaſe. 

TFohnſon's New Inn. 

1. Be not angry valiant ? | 
2. How does that differ from true valour ? 
1. Thus. 
It is the efficient, or that which makes it: 
For it proceeds from paſſion, not from judgment: 
Then true beaſts have it, wicked perſons : there 
It differs in the ſubject; in the form, 
Tis carry'd raſnly, and with violence; 
Then in the end, where it reſpects not truth, 
Or publick honeſty, but meer revenge. 
Now confident,. and undertaking valour, 
Sways fram the true, two other ways; as being 
A truſt in our own faculties, skill, or ſtrength, 
And not the right, or conſcience of the cauſe, 
That works. it: then in the end, which is the 
Victory, and not the honour, 
2. But the ignorant valour, 55 
That knows not why it undertakes, but doth it 
T"eſcape the inſamy meerly ?— 
1. It is worſt of all: 
That valour lies in th' eyes of. the lookers on, 
And is call'd valour with a witneſs. 2. Right. 
1. The things true valour's exercis'd about, 
Are poverty, reſtraint, captivity, 
Baniſhment, loſs of children, long diſeaſe: 
The leaſt is death. Here valour is beheld ; 
Properly ſeen ; about theſe, it is preſent, 


Not trivial things, which but require our confidence: 
And, yet to thoſe, we mult object ourſelves, 


Only 
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Only ſor honeſty: if any other 

Reſpect be mixt, we quite put out her light. 
And as all knowledge, when it is remov d, 
Or ſeparate from juſtice, is call'd craſt, 
Rather than wiſdom : ſo a mind affecting, 

Or undertaking dangers for ambition, 

Or any ſelſ- pretext, not for the publick, 
Deſerves the name of daring, not of valour; 
And over-daring is as great a vice, | 
As over-fearing. 2. Yes, and oſten greater. 
I. But as it is not the meer puniſhment, 

But cauſe, that makes a martyr ; fo it is not 
Fighting or dying, but the manner of it 
Renders a man himielf. A valiant man 
Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger, 
But worthily, and by ſelected ways, 

He — 4 with reaſon, not by chance. 
His valour is the ſalt t' his other virtues, 
They're all unſeaſon d without it: The waiting-maide, 
Or the concomitants of it, are his patience, 
His magnanimity, his confidence, 

His conſtancy, ſecurity, and quiet: 

He can eſſure himſelf againſt all rumour; 
Deſpairs of nothing; laughs at contumelies ; 
As knowing himſelf advanced in a height 
Where injury cannot reach him, nor aſperſion 


Touch him with ſoyle ! 
Fohnſon's New Inn. 


He is ſhot-free, in battle is not hurt, 
Not he that is not hit : So he is valiant, 
That yields not unto wrongs, not he that ſcapes them. 
TFohnſon's New Jun. 
And thus we ſee, where valour moſt doth vaunt, 
What 'tis to make a coward valiant. a 
Chapman's Revenge of Buſſy D'aml ois. 
It ſeems the coldneſs i declining - Af ” 
Hath kilbd thy ccurage with a froſt of fears. 
E. of Sterline's Darius, 
— Ihen 
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Then ſhines valour, yy | 
And admiration from her fix d ſphere draws, 
When it comes burniſh'd with a righteous cauſe. 
Middleton and Rowley's Fair Quarrel. 
Virtue to valour hath this gift aſſign'd, 
Great men may dye, yet deeds ſtill reſt in mind. 
: | Goffe's Couragious Turk, 
Beſall what will: in midſt of horrors noiſe, 
And crackling flames, when all is loſt, we'll dye 
With weapons in our hands, and victory ſcorn : 
There's none that dye fo poor, as they were born. 
| True Trojans, 
Mars would have thought, had Mars his actions ſeen, 
Himſelf the tranſumpt, this the pattern been. 
Remove thoſe lets which did his valour ſtay ; | 
Streams have ſelf-motions, take the dams away. 
Aeyn's Poitiers. 
And now my fancy ſees great Edward riſe 
Mars his enthuſiaſt; his actions were 
Raptures of valour, and deep extaſies 
Of man above himſelf: for drawing here 
His ſpirits from their matter, *paſſed more 
Himſelf, than he ſurpaſs'd the world before. 


He on the ſtage of Aguitain did play 
That part, which none beſide can perſonate: 
In ev'ry courſe, or found, or made a way, 
And proſtrates as infallible as fate : 
Like to death's harbinger his paſſage made, 
And there death lodged, where he lodg'd his _ 


—————— hs noble cauſes 
Put fire into the ſpirits of full men: 
Though ſometimes ſeeming valour may ariſe 
Through luſt, or wine, from hateful cowardice. 
Nabbs's Covent-Garden. 
Who 
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Who may do moſt, does leaſt: the braveſt will 
Shew mercy there, where they have pow'r to kill. 
Herrick, 
When fortune, honour, life, and all's in doubt, 
Bravely to dare, is bravely to get out. 
Suckling's Aglaura. 
In envy of thy hopes they hither came, 
And envy, men in war, ambition name, 
Ambition, valour : but 'tis valour's ſhame, 
When envy feeds it more than noble ſame. 
Sir V. Dawenant's Madagaſcar, 
Moſt to himſelf, his valour fatal was, | 
Whoſe glories oft to others dreadful are; 
So comets, though ſuppos'd deſtruttion's cauſe, 
But waſte themſelves to make their gazers fear. 
| Sir V. Davenan!'s Gondibert, 
His courage, like to powder, careleſly 
Laid up, is in continual danger | 
Of ev'ry accidental ſpark. that may 


Inkindle it to ruin. 
Sir W. Dawenant's Diftreſſet» 
That courage which the vain for valour take, 
Who proudly danger ſeek for glory's ſake, 
Is impudence ; and what they raſhly do, 
Has no excuſe, but that 'tis madneſs too: 
Yet, when confin'd, it reaches valour's name, 
Which ſeeks fair virtue, and is met by fame: 
It weighs the cauſe, ere it attempts the ſact, 
And bravely dares forbear, as well as act: 
It would reclaim much rather than ſubdue ; 
And would the chacers, not the chac'd purſne : 
Would rather hide ſucceſs, than ſeek applauſe, 
And though of ſtrength ſecur'd, yet truſts the cauſe : 
And all the aid of ſtrength it meaſures too; 
Not by the acts it did, or ſtill can do, 
But paſſively, by what it well endures : 
This noble valour is, and this is yours, 


Sir V. Davenant to the E. of Orrery. 
And 
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And taught us, all aſſaults, all ills to bear, 
Is not to fly from danger, but from fear, | | 
93 Lluellin. 
Courage, in great diſtreſs, can only aid, 
But fear, of what ſhould help, will be afraid. 
Sir Robert Howard's Veſtal Virgin. 
Who bears a manlike ſou}, or valiant breaſt, * 
Provokes not dangers to diſturb his reſt : 
Nor is fo prod gal on ev*ry cauſe 
Too light, to ſpend his ſtrength, but when the laws 
The true religion, or his country's good 
Crave his aſſiſtance, freely ſpills his blocd. 
To caſt away our lives denotes a fear; 
Who throws not off that life he cannot bear ? 
Cato or Caſſius ſcarce deſerv'd a room 
In fame, and virtue groan'd to raiſe their tomb: 
We might more juſtly praiſe to Osho lend, 
Who liv'd a woman, like a man did end. | 
; # Dancer, 
Brave men ſcorn death, but yet they value life ; | 
Becauſe their lives are uſeful to the world. 
| Crown's Darius, 
Never contemn thy ſelf ; he who will have 
Fortune or women love him, muſt be brave. 
Crown's Second Part of the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 
V E 4 191 Aud 
With ſtate and greatneſs, vertue ſeldom dwells; 
State foſters pride, pride all good grace expells, 
Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
Fair fall the ſteps, that happily do end 
Their courſe, begun in ven tue's painful race; 
Many begin that ſteep hill to aſcend, 
Where vertue dwells; but ſew do find ſuch grace 
As not to faint, ere they attain that place. 4 
Vertue itſelf turns vice, b'ing miſapply'd 3 
And vice ſometime by aQion's dignify'd. 
Slbaleſpear's Romeo and Fubet. 
Forgive 
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Forgive me this my virtue; 
For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Vertue it ſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 
Yea, courb, and wooe, for leave to do it good. 
i Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
Vertues ſorces 
Shew ever nobleſt in conſpicuous courſes. 
ä John ſon's Scj anus. 
Happen what there can, I will be juſt; 
My fortune may ſorſake me, not my vertue: 
That ſhall go with me, and before me ſtill, 
And glad medoing well, though I hear ill. 
Johnſon's Catiline, 

Heroick vertue finks not under length 
Of years, or ages, but is ſtill the ſame, 
While he preſerves, as when he got good fame. 
| | Fohnſon's Maſquess 
As nothing equals right to vertue done, 
So is her wrong paſt all compariſon : 
Vertue is not malicious; wrong done her, 
Is righted ever, when men grant they err. 
2 | Chapman's Monſieur d Olive, 
Tho! vertue be the ſame, when low ſhe ttands 

In th* humble ſhadows of obſcurity, 
As when ſhe either ſweats in martial bands, 

Or fits in court clad with authority z _ 
Yet, madam, doth the ſtrictneſs of her room 

Greatly detract from her ability : 
For, as inwall'd within a living tomb, 

Her hands and arms of action labour not; 
Her thoughts, as if abortive from the womb, 

Come never born, tho' happily begot : 
But where ſhe hath, mounted in open ſight, 

An eminent and fpacious dwelling got, 
Where ſhe may ſtir at will, and uſe her might, 

There is ſhe more herſelf, and more her own; 
There in the fair attire of honour dight, 

She ſits at eaſe, and makes her glory known. 
Applauſe 
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Applauſe attends her hands, her deeds have grace: 
Her worth, new born, is ſtraight as if fully grown. 
With ſuch a godly and re ſpected face 
Doth virtue look, that's ſet to look from high 3 
And ſuch a fair advantage by her place 
Hath ſtate and greatneſs to do worthily. 
Daniel to the Counteſs of Begford. 
A worthy mind needs never to repent, 
The ſuff ring croſſes for an honeſt cauſe. 
Whilſt trav'lling now with a contented mind, 
The memory of this my fancy feeds; 
Though to great Rates their periods are aflign'd, 
Time cannot make a prey of vertuous deeds. _ 
E. of Sterline's Cræſus. 
Vertue, thoſe that can behold thy beauties, 
Thoſe that ſuck, from their youth, thy milk of goodneſs, 
Their minds grow ftrong againſt the ſtorms of fortune; 
And ſtand, like rocks, in winter guſts unſhaken 
Not with the blindneſs of deſire forſaken. 
| | Lord Brooke's Muftapha. 
States may afflict, tax, torture, but our minds 
Are only ſworn to Jove : I grieve, and yet am proud 
That J alone am honeſt ; high powers! ye know, 
Vertue is ſeldom ſeen with troops to go. 
Mar fton's Sophonisha. 
Man's wit doth build, for time but to devour ; 
But vertue's free from time and fortune's pow'r. 
Drayton's Jane Grey, to Gilford Dudley. 
Others, whom we call vertuous, are not ſo 
In their whole ſubſtance ; but their vertues grow 
But in their humour, and at ſeaſons ſhew. 


For when, through taſtleſs flat humility 
In dough-bak'd man, ſome harmleſsneſs we ſee, 
"Tis but his phlegm that's vertuous, and not he: 
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So is the blood ſometimes; who ever ran 
To danger unimportun'd, he was then 

No better than a ſanguine vertuous man: 

So cloyſter d men, who in pretence of fear, 
All contributions to this life forbear, 

Have vertue in melancholy, and only there. 


Spiritual cholerick criticks, which in all 
Religions find faults, and forgive no fall, 

Have, thro” this zeal, vertue but in their gall, 
We're thus but parcel gilt ; to gold we're grown, 
When vertue is our ſoul's complexion : 

Who knows his vertue's name or place, hath none. 


Vertue's but aguiſh, when tis ſeveral, 
By occaſion wak'd and circumſtantial ; 
True vertue's foul, always in all deeds all. 


Dr, Donne. 


Extraordinary vertues, when they ſoar 
Too high a pitch for common fight to judge of, 
Loſing their proper ſplendor, are condemn'd 
For moſt remarkable vices. 
Maſſinger's Unnatural Combat. 
Titles may ſet a gloſs upon our name, 
But vertue only is the ſoul of fame. 
| Shirley's Coronation, 
Each muſt, in vertue, ſtrive for to excell ; 
'That man lives twice, who lives the firſt life well. 
| Herrick. 
What though he nor rewards, nor knows my pain ? 


In vertuous acts the very doing's gain. 
Baron. 


To honour vertue, is to ſet it forth. 
Ibid. 


Vertue's no vertue whilſt it lives ſecure ; 

When difficulty waits on't, then 'tis pure. 
| John Quarl's to Baron, 

Black- ſide, long put, or ſtanding oppoſite, 


Doth uſe to add more luſtre unto white: N 
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A pearl ſhines brighter in a negroe's ear: 
Some ladies look more fair who patches wear: 
Sg vice, if counterplac'd, or ſeated near, 
Makes vertue ſhew more lovely, ſtrong, and clear. 
; 1 1 Howell, 
For vertue, though a rarely planted flow'r, 
Was in the ſeed by this wiſe floriſt known ; 
Who could ſoretel, ev'n in her ſpringing hour, 
What colours ſhe ſhall wear when fully blown. 
Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert, 
Vertue's defenſive armour muſt be ſtrong, | 
To 'ſcape the merry, and malicious tongue. 
Sir V. Davenant's Law againſt Lovers, 
The frowns of heav'n are to the vertuous, like £6 Ja 
Thoſe thick dark clouds, which wandring ſeamen ſpy, 
And often ſhew the long expected land were 
Is near. 
Sir V. Davenant's Unfortunate Lovers, 
Fate hath done mankind wrong ; vertue may aim 
Reward of conſcience, never can of fame. 
Edward Hyde, (E. of Clarendon,) on Dr. Donne's Death. 
Vertue doth man to vertuous actions ſteer ; 
Tis not enough that he ſhould vice forbear. 
, Denham, 
Whilſt paſſion holds the helm, reaſon and honour 
Do ſuffer wrack ; but they fail ſafe, and clear, 
Who conſtantly by vertue's compals ſteer. 
Dawenpert's King Fobn and Matilda. 
'Tis not to vertue that you now reſort, 
If it wants ſtrength, its own ſelf to ſupport; 
Tis only fin not ſuff ring that it fears, 
It grows the ſtronger, the more weight it bears. 
E. of Orrery's Black Prince, 
Ye gods ! to what muſt I hereafter trult ; 
Since you deſtroy me but for being jult ? 
If you of vertue only will admit, 
Why am I ruin'd for purſuing it? 
| E. of Orrery's Tryphon, 
The 
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The conſul's loſt ! dreadful reverſe of fate l 
It over-turns my reaſon, makes me doubt 


If virtue ough to have regard from men, 


Since it has none from heaven. 
Crown's Reguluz, 
The gods in vain, plant vertue here below ; ; 
It ripens not by any ſun, or time: 
This world for virtue is too cold a clime. 
| 3 Crown's Caliſis, 
| V ICISSITUDE. 
For what 1s it on earth, 7875 
Nay under heav'n, continues at a ſtay? _ 
Ebbs not the fea, when it hath overflown ? 
Follows not darknefs, when the day is gone? 
And ſee we not ſometimes the eye of heav'n 
Dimm'd with o'er flying clouds? there's not that work 
Of careful nature, or of eunning art, 
How ſtrong, how beauteous, or how rich it be, 
But falls in time to run. f 
Shakeſpear's Sir John Oldcafſtle, 


Though land tarry in your heirs, ſome forty, 


Fifty deſcents, the longer liver at laſt yet 

Muſt thruſt them out of it; if no quirk in law, 

Or odd vice oi their own not do it firſt. 

We ſee thoſe changes, daily : the fair lands, 

That were the clients, are the lawyers, now: 

And thoſe rich mannors, there, of good-man Taylors, 
Had once more wood upon them, than the yard 

By which they were meafur'd for the laſt purchaſe. 
Nature hath theſe viciſſitudes, ſhe makes 


No man a ſtate of perpetuity. 
Fohnſon's DeviPs an Aj. 


Ev*n like ſome empty creek, that long hath lain 
Left or neglected of the river by, 

Whoſe ſearching ſides pleas'd with a wand'ring vein, 
Finding ſome little way that cloſe did lie, 

Steal in at firſt, then other ſtreams again 


Second the firit, then more than all ſupply ; 1 
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Plying 


Al all be full 


= 7 
Till all the 
The * 


main hath borne at laſt 

his chieſeſt pow r that way 3 

2 —ů ů—ð*— 
all be at a flay : 


And then about, and back again doth caſt, 
Leaving that full to fall another way : 


So fares this hum'rous world; that ever more 


W 


with the current of a preſent courſe, 


Runs into that which lay contemn'd before ; 
* latted, leaves the ſame, and falls t a worſe t 


holds all, no life but to adore ; 


Werbe cold in fpir't and Ric hof no force 


Straight all that holy was, unhallow'd lies, 
The ſcatter'd carcaſles of ruin'd vows 3 | 
Then truth is falſe, and now hath blindneſs eyes ; 


Then zeal truſts all, now ſcarcely what — | 
That evermore too fooliſh or too wile, 


It fatal is to be ſeduc'd with ſhews. 
Daniels Mufophilus, 


Thus doth the ever-changing courſe of things 
Run a pe 


And that ſame day, that 2 4 4 brings, 
Brings us unto the point of 


rpetual circle, ever turning: 


returning. 


No happineſs in us, but what muſt alter? 
No life, without the heavy load of fortune ? 
What miſerys we are, and to ourſelves ? 


Ev'n then when full content ſeems to ſet by us, 


What daily ſores and ſorrows ? 
Beaumont and Fleitcher's Monſieur Nomar. 

Thus run the wheels of ſtate, now up, now don, 
And none that lives finds ſafety i in a crown. 


of eanhly th things ! to what untimely end 
Are all the fading glories hat und 
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Daniel's Clopatra. 
Is there no conſtancy in earthly things ? | & 
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Upon the ſtate of greateſt monarchs, brought 
What ſafety can by policy be wrought, - 
Or reſt be found on fortune's reſtleſs Wheel! 
Toſt humane Rates are here inforc'd to feel 
Her kingdom ſuch, as floating veſſels find 
The ſtormy ocean, when each boiſtꝰrous wind 
Let looſe from Eol's adamantine caves, 
Ruſh forth, and rowl into impetuous waves 
The ſea's whole waters; when ſome times on high 
The raiſed bark doth ſome time kiſs the sky, 
Some times from that great height deſcending down, 
Doth ſeem to fall as low as Acheron. ; 
Such is th frail condition of man's ſtate. | | 
| Nen Fan May's Henry II. 
F. {6 £< 0:38: | 


1. Are not conqueſts good titles? 
2. Conquetts are great thefts. ' 
1. Then would I rob for kingdoms, and if I 
Obtain'd, fain would I ſee him that durſt call 
The conqueror a thief ? 1 2 
2. Thy council hath ſhed as much blood as would 
Make another ſea : Valour I cannot . 
Call it, and barbarouſneſs is a word too mild. 
| | Lilly's Midas. 
Baſe ſeem'd the conqueſt, which no danger grac'd. 
| E. of Sterline's Darius, 
Conqueſt by blood is not ſo ſweet as wit; 
For howſoe're nice virtue cenſures it, 
He hath the grace of war, that bath war's profit. 
| | Marſton's Sophonisba, 


— Diſcretion | 
And hardy valour are the twins of honour, 
And nurs'd together make a conqueror; 


Divided, but a talker. | 
. Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca. 
In all deſigns, this ſtill muſt be confeit, 
He that himſelf ſubdues, conquers the beſt. 
| Mebſter and Rowley's Thracian my 
$2 - 
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The day is ours, tho' it colt 3 2 tis not | 


Enough to get a Ss A, we lo 
The true uſe of it. 


FEE Bahfil our 
'Tis proper to choice 14 to relieve 
As well as conquer men; and when they dye, 
It will more crown their memory, to leave 


Favours, than eonqueſts i in cheir diary, 


Ae 's Paidliers, 
Fear not his numbers : vidaries confilt I 
In minds not multitudes : moſt. of their part. 
Favour our cauſe, and coldly will reſiſt: | 
Fear not the hand, aſſured of the heart. 
Alon 8 1285 VII 
For 'tis not victory to win the feld, 1 
Unleſs we make our enemies to yield 
More to our juſtice, than our force; and 0 M1 
As well inſtru&, as overcome our foe, 
eee | 


1 


. I not deny your conqueſt, "To you may 
Have vertues to intitle *t yours ; but. otherwiſe, 
If one of ſtrange and ill contriv'd deſires, 

One of a narrow or intemp' rate mind, | 
Prove maſter of the field, I cannot | 
That he hath conquer'd, but that he hath had 

A good hand of it; he hath got the day, 
But not ſubdu'd the men: victory being 

Not fortune's giſt, but the deſerving's purchaſe. 
2. Whom doſt thou call deſerving ? . | 
1. Him, who dares 

Dye next his heart in cold blood; him, who figlts . 
Not out of thirſt, or the unbridled luſt 

Of a fleſh'd ſword, but out of conſcience, _ 

To kill the enemy, not the man: who when 

The lawrell's planted on his brow, ev'n then 
Under that ſaſe protecting wreath, will not 
Contemn the thunderer ; but will 

Acknowledge all his ſtrength deriv'd, and in 
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A pious way of gratitude return 
Some of 0 422 in facrifice ; 
As tenants do the firſt fruits of their trees, 
In an acknowledgment that the reſt is due. 
2 bs Cartwright's Royal Slave. 
t. To be o'recome by his victorious ſword, 
Will comfort to our fall afford ; * : 
Our ſtrength may yield to his, but tis not fit 
Our virtue ſhould to his ſabmit z 
In that, Janthe, I muſt be | 
Advanc'd, and far than he. 
2. Fighting with him who ſtrives to be your friend, 
You not with virtue, but with pow'r contend. 
, | Sir V. Dawenant's Siege of Rhodes, 
Conqueſt of realms compar'd to that of = x 
Shews but like miſchief of outragious winds ; 
Making nb uſe of force, but to deface, 
Or tear the rooted from their native place: 
Who by diſtreſs at laſt are valiant made, 
And take their turn invaders to invade : 
From woods they march victorious back again 
To cities, the wall'd parks of herded men 
Victors by conqu'ring realms are not ſecure ; 
Nor ſeem of any thing, but hatred fure. 
A king who conquers minds does ſo improve 
The conquer'd, that they ſtill the victor love. 
| dir V. Davenant to the King, 
He who commends the vanquiſh'd, ſpeaks the pow'r, 
And glorifies the worthy conqueror. al 
5 Tick. 


For he who conqueſts wiſely has defign'd, 
Will never leave an enemy behind. 
Beginnings ſhould to th* end {till uſeful be; 


[is more to uſe, than gain a victory. 
enn "IL 0 Oni Mybiphs 
What Alexander ne'er could reach, I won; 


Had he ſubdu'd to the Chinenfian ſhore, 
Then with ſome reaſon he had wepr for more: 


But, 
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But, lik a froward child, at meals too great, 
He cry'd for want of ſtomach, not of meat. 
Sir Francis Fane's Sacrifice. 
YV I R G6. 1 N:Þ:F::K | 
1. Is it not politick in the common-wealtk 
Of nature, to preſerve virginity, . 
Loſs of virginity js national increa'e ; 
And there was never virgin got, till virginity 
Was firſt loſt, Virginity, by being 
Once loſt, may be ten times found : by being 
Ever kept, it is ever loſt ; tis too | 
Cold a companion, away with it. 
2. I will ſtand for it a little, though 
Therefore I die a virgin. | 
1. There's little can be ſaid in it: tis gainſt 
The rule of nature. To ſpeak on the part 
Of virginity, is to accuſe your mother ; 
Which is moſt infallible diſobedience. 
He that hangs himſelf is a virgin: 
Virginity murthers itſelf, and ſhould 
Be bury d in bighways, out of all fanQtify'd 
Limits, as a deſpꝰrate offendrefs againſt | 
Nature, Virginity breeds mites ; much like 
A cheeſe, conſumes it ſelf to the very 
Paring, and fo dies with feeding its own 
| Stomach, Beſides virginity's peeviſh, | 
Proud, idle, made of felf-love, which is the 
Moſt prohibited fin in the canon. 
Keep it not, you cannot chuſe but loſe by't. 
Out with't ; within ten months it will make it 
Self two, which is a goodly increaſe, and 
The principal it ſelf not much the worſe. | 
Tis a commodity will loſe the gloſs 
With lying. The longer kept, the leſs worth: 
Off with't whilſt *cis vendible. Anſwer the 
Time of requeſt. Virginity, like an 
Old courtier, wears her cap out of faſhian :. 
Richly ſuted, but W juſt like 
x 3 | 
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The brooch and the tooth - pick, which we wear not 
Now; your date is better in your pye and your 
Porridge, than in your cheek ; and your virginity, 
Your old virginity is like one of our 
French wither'd pears ; it looks ill, it eats dryly; 
Marry, tis a wither'd pear: twas formerly 
Better; marry, yet tis a wither d Pear. 
Will you any thing with it? 
Sbaleſpears All, Well that ends Well. 
What an honeſt work it would be, _— we find 
A virgin in her poverty-and youth, 
Inclining to be tempted, to employ 
As much perſwaſion, and as much expence 
To keep her upright, as men uſe to do upon her falling. 
2. Tis charity, that many maids will be unthankſul for; 
And ſome will rather take it for a wrong, 
To buy them out of their inheritance, 
The thing that they were born to. 
Beaumont and Fleicber's Honeſt Man's fo | 
That which thy laſcivious will doth crave, '' ' 
Which if once had, thou never more canſt have; 
Which if thou get, in getting thon doſt waſte it, 
Taken is loſt, and periſlid if thou haſt it: 
Which if thou gain'ſt, thou ne'er the more haſt won; 
I Icfing nothing, yet am quite urdone : 
And yet of that, if that a king deprave me, 
No king refiores, though he a kingdom gave me. 
Drayton's Matilda to King Fohn. 
A treaſure 'tis,' able to make more thieves 
'Than cabinets ſet open to entice ; 
Which learn them theft, that never knew the vice. 
Thomas 'Middleton's Mayor of Quinborough. 
There's a cold curſe laid upon all maids ; 
Whillt others clip the fun, they claſp the ſhades. 
Virginity is paradiie lock d up; 
You cannct come by yourlelves without * 
And 'twas decreed that man ſhould keep the key. 
Teurneur's Revenger's 7. aged) 
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If maidens would, mens words could have no pow'r; 
A virgin honour is a cryſtal tow'r, | 
Which being weak, is guarded with good ſpirits 3 
Until ſhe balely yields, no ill inherits. ry 
net Tourneur's Rewenger's Tragedy. 
One is no number; maids are nothing then 
Without the ſweet ſociety of men. 
Wilt thou live ſingle fil]? one ſhalt thou be, 
Though never ſingling Hymen couple thee. 
Wild ſavages that drink of running ſprings, 
Think water far exceis all other things: 
But they that daily take neat wine deſpiſe it. 
Virginity albeit ſome highly prize it, | 
Compar'd with marriage, had you try'd them both, 
Diifers as much as wine and water doth. 
of; 549 Cook's Green's Tuquoque. 
Your home's your cloiſter, your belt friends, your beads 3 
Your chaſt and ſingle life ſhall crown your birth, 
Who dies a virgin, lives a faint on earth. 
Then farewel world, and worldly thoughts adieu, 
Welcome chaſte vows, my ſelf 1 yield to you! 
Jobn Ford's Tis pity ſhe is a Whore, 
The freedom that a virgin hath, | 
Is much to be preſerr'd; who would endure 
The humours of ſo excellent a thing 
As is a hu-band'? which of all the herd, 
Runs not poſleſs'd with ſome uotorious vice, 
Drinking or whoring, fighting, jealouſy, 
Lv'n of a page at twelve, or of a groom 
That rubs ho:ies heels? is it not daily ſeen, 
Men take wives but to dreſs their meat, to waſh 
And ſtarch their linnen ? ſor the other matter 
Of lying with them, that's but when they pleaſe 3 
And whatſoe'er the joy be of the bed, 
The pangs that follow procreation 
Are hideous, or you waves have gull'd your husbands 
With your loud ſhriekings, and your deathful throes. 
_ Field's Amend; for Ladies. 
M 4 1. What 


* 


Ws 1 

1. What are you ? 
2. Sir, I ama chambermaid. 

2. What are you damn'd for? 
2. Not for revealing + 

My miſtreſs fecrets, for I kept them better 

Than mine own ; but keeping my maiden- 
Head till it was ſtale, I am condem | 

To lead apes in hell. ' 

1. Alaſs, poor weneh ! upon condition 

You will be wiſe hereafter, and not refuſe 
Gentlemens proffers ; learn pride ev'ry day, 

And painting: beſtow a courteſy now 

And then upon the apparitor to | 
Keep council, I releaſe you; take your apes 

And monkeys away with you, and beſtow 

'Them on gentlemen and ladies that want play-fellows, 
| Shirley's School of Compliment;, 
Virginity is but a ſingle good, 

A happineſs, which like a miſer's wealth, 

Is as from others, fo from your own uſe, 

Lock'd up, and cloſely cabin'd, fince it not admits 
Communication of it's good; when you 

Shall, in the ſtate of marriage, freely taſte 
Nature's choice pleaſures, the ſame happineſs 


- You were created for. 

| Glapthorne's Albertus Wallenſtein, 
Tho' you Diana like, have liv'd flill chaſt, 
Yet muſt you not, fair, dye a maid at laſt : 
The roſes on *:0ur cheeks were never made 
To bleſs the eye alone, and ſo to fade; 
Nor had the cherrys on your lips their being, 
To pleaſe no other ſenſe than that of ſeeing : 
You were nat made to look on, tho' that be 
A bliſs too great for poor mortality: 
In that alone thoſe rarer parts you have, 
To better uſes ſure wife nature gave, s 
Than that you put them to: to love, to wed, 
For Hymez's rites, and for the marriage bed 
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You were ordain'd, and not to lie alone; 2 
One is no number, till that two be one. 

Sackling, 

See ev'ry thing that we eſpy 4 
Is fruitful, ſaving you and 1: 
View all the fields, ſurvey the bow'rs, 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flow rs; 
And fay if they ſo rich could be 
In barren baſe virginity. 
Earth's not ſo coy as you are now, 
Bat willingly admits the plow: 
For how had man or beaſt been fed, 
If ſhe had kept her maidenhead ? | 
Maids nays are nothing; they are ſhy, 2 
But to deſire what they deny. 


1. What if 1 have ſolemnly proteſted | 
To live and dyea virgin ? 
2. Then you muſt 
As ſolemnly break that oath ; ſuch temerarious 
And imprudent vows are better broke than 
Kept ; for none can by an ordinary way 
Perceive, Whether they have that ſpecial gift 
Of continency, as to be able to live 
And dye unmarry'd. What woman hath fo 
Sail'd about the world of her own heart, 
Sounded each creek, fury ey d each corner, but 
That ſtill there may remain much terra incognita 
To herſelf? beſides, concupiſcences 
Too much reſtrain'd will {well the more; had 
Danae not been kept in a brazen door, 
She had dy d a harmleßs virgin, not a whore. | 
| | Neville“ s hook Sake. 


Suppole 
She be a vg in, alas poor green thing what 
Is ſhe good for ! why to %s foal gooſeberrys, 
And eat young apricots in 11 before 


Herrick, 


The 
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The ſtones are hard; or pick the mortar | 
From an aged wall, and ſwallow it moſt greedily. 
2 Sir V. Dawvenan:'s News from Plymouth, 
— What's virginity ? , 
A ſomething nothing, ſingularity, 
Unſociable, fo ſlightly reckon d of, 
That either ſex, but to thy number grown, > 
Has a deſire to leave it. . 
: Alexander Brome's Cunning Lowers, 
F Qt: 8. | 
Unheedfu] vows may heedfully be broken; 
And he wants wit, that wants reſolved will 
'To learn his wit, t exchange the bad for better. 
Mw. Shakeſpear*s Tavo Gentlemen of Verona. 
1. He hath giv'n count'nance to his ſpeech, my lord. 
With almoſt all the holy vows of heav n. 
2, Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcocks ! I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
Lends the tongue vows. Theſe blazes, oh my daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinct in both, 
Ev'n in their promiſe, as it is a making, 
You muſt not take for fire, For lord Hamlet, 
Believe ſo much in him, that he is young; 


And with a larger tether may he walk, 


Than may be given you. In few, Ophelia, 
Do rot believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 
Not of that die which their inveltments ſhew, 
But meer implorers of unholy ſuits, 

Breathing like ſanQtify'd and pious bawds, 


The better to beguile. 

wy Shakeſpear*s Hamlet. 
Are vows ſo cheap with women ? or the matter 
Whereof they are made, that they aie writ in water, 


And blown away with wind? or doth their breath 


Both hot and cold at once, threat life and death ? 
Who could have thought ſo many accents ſweet 
Tun'd to our words, fo many ſighs ſhould meet 


Blown from our hearts, ſo many oaths and tears 
Spprinkled 
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Sprinkled among, all ſweeter by our fears, 
And the divine impreſſion of ſtol'n kiſſes, 
That ſeal'd the reſt, could now prove empty bliſſes? 
Did you draw bonds to forteit ? ſign to break ? y 
Or muſt we read you quite from what you ſpeak, 
And find the truth out the wrong way ? or muſt 
He firſt deſire you falſe, would wiſh you juſt. 
| Fohnſon's Underwoods. 
O they mult ever ſtrive to be ſo good; 
Who ſells his vow is ſtamp'd the ſlave of blood. 
Tho. Middleton's Phenix. 
Theſe are feeble vows, 
lade only by our fears: we ought to have 
Our reaſon undiſmay'd, when e'er a promiſe 
Can force pertormance. | 
Habbington's Queen of Arragon, 
Firſt, let me ſeek my vows where they were ſeal'd, 
They were fo ſtrictly kept, that I ſhall find 
Them warm, as if but newly breath'd—— 
Theſe are the funeral rights of love. 
Sir V. Davenant's Unfortunate Lovers. 
Why, ſince you Orgo's words ſo ſcon believe, ; 
Will you leſs civilly ſuſpect my vows ? 
My vows which want the temple's ſeal, will bind 
(Though private kept) ſurer than publick laws; 
For laws but force the body, but my mind 
Your virtue councels, whilſt your beauty draws. + 
| | Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert. 
1. For 'tis in vain to waſle 
Thy breath for them : the fatal vow is paſt. 
2. To break that vcw is juſter, than commit 
A greater crime, by your preſerving it. 
1. The gods themſelves their own will beſt expreſs 
To like the vow, by giving the ſucceſs. 
| Sir Robert Howard's Indian Queen. 
When vows with vows, altars with altars jarr, 
It ſeems to breed in heav'n a civil war. 
Crown's Fuliana. 
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A ſcepter ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 
Muſt be as boiftrouſly maintain'd, as gain'd : 
And he, that ſtands upon a lipp'ry place, 
Makes nice of no vile hand to hold him up. 
| Shakeſpear's King Foln, 
Pirates may make cheap penn'worths of their pillage, 
And purchaſe friends, and give to courtezans, 
Still revelling, like lords, till all be gone; 
While as the filly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, 
And ſhakes his head, and trembling ſtands aloof, 
While all is ſhar'd, and all is born away, 
Ready to ſtarve, and dares not touch his own: 
So York muſt fit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 
While his own lands are bargain'd for and fold. 
Shakeſpear's Second Part of XK Henry VI. 
For tho? uſurpers ſway the rule a while, 
Yet heav'ns are juſt, and time ſuppreſſeth wrongs. 
Shakeſpear's Third Part of K. Henry VI. 
To keep an uſurp'd crown, a prince muſt ſwear, 
Forſwear, poiſon, murder, and commit all 
Kind of villaines, provided it be : 
Cunningly kept from the eyes of the world. 
Chapman's Alplonſui. 
Think what the worſt have done ; what they enjoy, 
That pluck down ſtates to put up private laws, 
Whom fame ennobles whilſt ſhe would deſtroy. 
Lord Brooke's Alahan, 
All uſurpers have the falling ſickneſs, 
They cannot keep up long. 
Middleton's Mayer of Duinborough, 
Whilſt you uſurp thus, and my claim deride, 
If you admire the vengeance I intend, 
I more ſhall wonder where you got the pride 
To think me one you ſafely may offend. 
| Sir V. Davenant's Gondibert: 


'Tis 
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Tis love, not ſaction, where the good | | 

Conſpire to kill uſurping blood. 
| | Killegrew's Conſpiracy. 


" 
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ANT of that torments us moſt, 
W Whoſe worth appears in being loſt. 
Brandon's Octavio. 
Twere beſt, not call; I dare not call; yet famine, 
Ere it clean o erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 


Plenty and peace, breed cowards ; hardneſs ever 


Of hardineſs is mother. AS 
eſpear*s Cymbeline, 
It hath been taught us from the — fad, * 
That he, which is, was wifh'd, untill he were; 
And the ebb'd man, (ne'er lov'd, till ne er worth love, 
Comes dear'd, by * Tees AK | 5 
eſpear's y and Cleopatra. 
Men ne'er are fatisfy'd with what they 1 have; Py 
But, as a man match'd with a lovely wife, 
Whon his moſt heav'nly theory of her beautys + 
Is dull'd, and quite exhauſted with his practiſe, 
He brings her forth to feaſts ; where he, alas, 
Falls to his viands with no thought like others, 
That think him bleſt in her; and they, (poor men) 
Court, and make faces, offer ſervice, ſweat ; 
With their deſire's contention, break their brains 
For jeſts, and tales, fit mute, and loſe their looks, 
(Far out of wit, and out of conntenance) : 
So all men elſe, do, what they have, tranſplant, 
And place their wealth in thirſt of what they want. 
Chapman's Second Part of Byron's Conſpiracy. 
The only plague, from men, than reſt doth reave, 
Is, that they weigh their wants, not what they have. 
E. of Sterlint's Julius Cæſar. 
Why 


— — 
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Why ſhould we grieve at want ? 

Say the world made thee her minion, that 

Thy head lay in her lap, and that ſhe danc'd thee 

On her wanten knee, ſhe could but give thee a whole 

World; that's all, and that als nothing: the world's 

Greateſt part cannot fill up one corner of thy heart, 

Say, the three corners were all fill'd, alas! 

Of what art thou poſſeſt? a thin- blown glaſs, 

Such as by boys are puff'd into the air. 

Were twenty kingdoms thine, thou'dſt live in care; 

Thou could'ſt not ſleep the better, nor live longer, 

Nor merrier be, nor healthſuller, nor ſtronger ? 

If then thou want'ſt, thus make tł at want thy pleaſure, 

No man wants all things, nor has all in meaſure, 
Dekker”s Second Part of the Honeſt Il hore, 

Your Wolf no longer ſeems to be a wolf, 


Then when ſhe's hungry. | 
Webſter's White Devil. 


Want made him feared more than his diſgrace: 
As 'tis obſerv'd, that Catiline ne'er meant 
His country's ruin, *till his means were ſpent. | 
: Aleyn's Henry VII. 
Whet though the ſcribe of Florence doth maintain, 
To keep men quiet, is to keep them ſcant : 
Clouds of examples, and all Henry's reign 
Refell him, whole rebellions ſprung from want. 
Want's a ſtrange herald ! For ſome men had bore 
No arms at all, unleſs they kad been poor. 


To Men exhauſt, and worn with penury, 

New things are pleaſing, and the old ingrate, 
And innovation is their remedy : 

Rebellions are the moni:ers of a flate ; 
And nature ſhews, that they preceed no leſs 
From the defect of matter, than th' exceſs. 


They who to fortune's loweſt form are thrown, 
Jo ruin, and confuſion do aſpire, | 
As if another's wound could ſalve their own: 


And when their own Eſtates are ſet on fire, 
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Then Catiline's reſolve is judg'd moſt fit, 1 
With fire, not water, to extinguiſh it. 


Want is a ſoſter wax, that takes thereon, 
This, that, and ev'ry bale Impreſſion, 


Need is no vice at all; though here it be 
With men, a loathed inconveniency. 


For want's a real evil to mankind; 

What e'er we need, we languiſh till we find. 
Alex. Brome. 
. 


It is the beſt with foreign foes to fight 
Abroad, as did the haughty Hannibal, 
Ard not at home to feel their hateful ſpight : 
Of all the reſt it is the greateſt thrall, 
That fees arriv'd ſhou'd ſpoil our ſubjects all: 
And for a truth this always hath been found, 


He tpeedeth belt, which fights on foreign ground. | : 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates. 


Laſtly Rood war, in glitt'ring arms yclad, . 
With viſage grim, ſtern looks, and blackly hew'd ; 
In his right hand, a naked ſword Le bad, h 
That to the hilts was all with blood embru'd : 
And in his leſt (that kings and kingdoms ru'd,) 
Famine and fire he held, and there withal 
He razed Towns, and threw down tow'rs and all. 


Cities he ſack'd, and rea'ms that whilome flower'd 
In honour, glory, and rule above the beſt, 

He over-whe!m'd, and all their fame devour'd, 
Conſum'd, deſtroy'd, waſted, and never ceaft, 
"Till he their wealth, their name, and all oppreft : 

His face fore-hew'd with wounds, and by his fide 

There hung his targe, with gaſhes deep and wide: 


Aleyn's, Heary VII. | 
Her r ick, 


FHerrict. 


1 
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In midſt of which depainted there we ſound 
Deadly debate, all ſull of ſnaky hair, 
That with a bloody fillet was ybound, 
Out breathing nought, but diſcord ev ry where 
Lord Dorſet in the Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 
When thou famous victory haſt won, 
And high amongſt all knights haſt hung thy ſhield, 
Thenceforth the ſuit of earthly conqueſt ſhun, 
And waſh thy hands from guilt of bloody field: 
For blood can nought but fin, and wars but ſorrows yield. 
enſer*s Fairy Queen, 
In thy faint flumbers I by thee have watch'd, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars ; 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding ſeed ; 
Cry, courage ! to the field! and thou haſt talk'd 
Ot ſallies and retires ; of trenches, tents, 
Of paliſadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Of baſilisks, of cannon, culverin, 
Of priſoners ranſom, and of ſoldiers ſlain, 
And all the current of a heady fight. 
Shakeſpear's Firſt Part of K. Henry IV. 
In peace, there's nothing ſo becomes a man 
As modeſt ſtillneſs and humility : : 
But when the blaſt of war bloys in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger ; 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with hard- ſavour'd rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head, 
Like the braſs-cannon ; let the brow o'erwhe!m it, 
As fearfully, as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang ard jutty his confounded baſe, 
Swill'd with the wild and waſtful ocean. 
Now ſet the teeth, and ſtretch the noſtril wide; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every ſpirit 


To his full heigth. 
| Shakeſpear's K. Henry V. 
1. Methinks 


4 
4 
| 

1 

| 

| 
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1. Methinks, I could not die any where ſo | 
Contented as in the king's company; 
His cauſe being juſt, and his quarrel honourable. 
2. That's more than we know. : g 
1. Ay, or more than we ſhould ſeek after ; for ; 
We know enough, if we know we are the ( 
King's ſubjects : if his cauſe be wrong, our obedience 
To the king, wipes the crime of it out of us. 
2. But if the cauſe be not good, the king himſelf 
Hath a heavy reck ning to make; when all 
Thoſe legs, and arms, and heads chop'd off in a 
Battle, ſhall join together at the latter 
Day, and cry all, we dy'd at ſuch a place; 
Some ſwearing, ſom̃e crying for a ſurgeon 3 
Some, upon their wives leſt poor behind them ; 
Some, upon the debts they owe ; ſome, upon 
Their children rawly left. - I am afear'd 
Their are few dye well, that dye in battle; 
For how can they charitably diſpoſe 
Of any thing, when blood is their argument ? 
Now, if theſe men do not dye well, it will 
Be a black matter for the king that led | 
Them to it, whom to diſobey, were againſt 
All proportion of ſubjection. 
3. So, if a fon, that is ſent by his father 
About merchandize, do fall into ſome 
Lewd action and miſcarry, th* imputation 
Of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould be 
Impoſed upon his father that ſent 
Him; or if a ſervant, under his maſter's 
Command, tranſporting a ſum of money, 
Be aſſail'd by robbers, and dye in many 
Irreconcil'd iniquities z you may call 
The buſineſs of the maſter, the author 
Of the ſervant's damnation ; but this is 
Not ſo: the king is not bound to anſwer 
The particular endings of his ſoldiers, 
The father of his fon, nor the maſter 


— 
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Of his ſervant; ſor they purpoſe not their 
Death, when they purpoſe their 
Services. Beſides, there is no king, be 
His cauſe never ſo ſpotleſs, if it come 
To the arbitrement of ſwords, can try it 
Out with all unſpotted ſoldiers: Some, 
Peradventure, have on them the guilt of 
Premeditated and contrived murther ; | 
Some, of beguiling virgins with the broken 
'| Seals of perjury ; ſome, making the wars 
Their bulwark, that have before gored the 
Gentle boſom of peace with pillage and 
Robbery. Now if theſe men have defeated 
The law, and out-run native puniſhment; . 
Though they can out-ſtrip men, they have no wings 
| To fly from God. War is his beadle, war: - | 
| Is bis vengeance ; ſo that here men are puniſh'd, 
For before breach of the king's laws, in the 
King's quarrel now: Where they fear'd the death, 
They have born life away; and where they would 
Be ſafe, they periſh. - Then if they die unprovided, 
No more is the king guilty of their damnation, 
Than he was before guilty of thoſe impieties 
For which they are now viſited. Ev'ry 
Subject's duty is the King's, but ev'ry - . | 
Subject's ſoul is his own. Therefore ſhould ev'ry 
Soldier in the wars do, as ev'ry ſick man 
In his bed, waſh ev'ry moth out of his 
Conſcience: and dying fo, death is to him 
Advantage ; or not dying, the time was 
Bleſſedly loſt, wherein ſuch preparation 
Was gained: and in him that eicapes, it 
Were not fin to think, that making God ſo 
Free an offer, he let him out live that . 
Day to ſee his greatneſs, and to teach others 
How they ſhould prepare, 


Shakefpear's K. Henry V. 


Sliame 
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Shame and confuſion! all is on the rout: 2 — 
Fear frames diſorder; and di ſorder wounds. 
Where it ſhould guard. O War! thou fon of hell, 
Whom angry heav'ns do make their miniſter, 

Throw in the frozen boſoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengeance ! Let no ſoldier flie. 
He that is truly dedicate to war, 
Hath no ſelf-love ; for he that loves himſelf, 
Hath not eſſentially, but by circumſtance, 
The name of valour. | 
Shakeſpear*s Second Part of K. Henry VI. 
O war! begot in pride and luxury, 
The child of malice, and revengeful hate; 
Thou impious good, and good impiety ! 
Thou art the foul refiner of a ſtate, 
Unjuſt ſcourge of mens iniquity, 
Sharp eaſer of corruptions deſperate ! 
Is there no means, but that a ſin- ſick land 
Muſt be let blood with ſuch a boilt'rous hand? = 
| Daniel's Civil War. 
Now nothing entertains th' attentive ear, 
But ſtratagems, aſſaults, ſurprizes, fights: - 
How to give laws to them that conquer'd were; 

' How to articulate with yielding wights. - 
The weak with mercy; and the proud with fear, 
How to retain :. to give deſerts their right; 
Were now the arts and nothing/elfe was thought, 
Put how to win, and maintain what was got. 


Bid 


Affed ion finds a fide, and out it ſtands; 

Not by the cauſe, but by her int'reſt led: 

And many urging war, moſt forward are, 

Not that 'tis juſt, but only that 'tis war. 
Lid. 


Who would make war, muſt not have empty coflers ; 
Where one for glory, thouſands fight for gain. | 
E. of Ster/ine's Darius. 


Audit 
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Audit the end: How can humanity, 

Preſerved be in ruin of mankind ? 
Both fear and courage feel her cruelty, 

The good and bad, like fatal ruin find : 
Her enemies do ſtill provide her food, 
From thoſe ſhe ruins, ſhe receives her good. 

Lord Brooke of Mars. 
Scipio, advanced like the god of blood, 
Leads up grim war, that father of foul wounds, 
Whoſe — feet are ſteep'd in gore, whoſe hideous 
voice 

Makes turrets tremble, and whole cities ſhake ; 
Before whoſe brows, flight and diſorder hurry, 
With whom march burnings, murder, wrong, waſt, 


rapes 3 
Behind wn. 4 jo ſad train is ſeen, woe, fears, 
Torture, lean need, famine, and helpleſs tears. 
Marfton's Sop honisba. 
For all the murders, rapes, and thefts, 
Committed in the horrid luſt of war, 
He that unjuſtly caus'd it firſt proceed, 
Shall find it in his grave, and in his ſeed. 
Webfter's White Devil. 
' Some ſharp their ſwords, ſome right their morions ſet, 
Their greaves and pouldrons others rivet faſt, 
The archers now their bearded arrows whet, 
Whilſt ev'ry where the clam'rous drums are brac'd ; 
Some taking view where they ſure ground might get, 
Not one, but ſome advantage doth forecaſt : 
With ranks and files each plain and meadow ſwarms, 
As all the land were clad in angry arms. 
| Drayton's Barons Wars. 
All wars are bad : yet all wars'do good ; 
And, like to ſurgeons, let ſick kingdoms blood. 
Deters Second Part of the Honeſt Whore. 
He is unwiſe that to a market goes, | 


Where there is nothing to be fold but blows. 
Aleyn's Henry VII. 
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Theſe fair exordiums are the ways to win, 
It is war's rhet'rick bravely to begin. 
Aleyn's Poictiert. 


Nor is it wiſdom where no treaſons are, 
To hope for ſuccour from a ſtrange ſupply : 
Money's the nerve and ligament of war, 
In makes them fight, and keeps from mutiny. 
Leaders are ſouls, armies the bodies, coin 
The vital ſpirits that do both combine. 
Ales Creſeey. 


— —— hbe ſubject's large, 

Nor can we there too much diſpute, where, when 

We err, 'tis at a kingdom's charges; peace 

And war are in themſelves indifferent, | 

And time doth ſtamp them either good or bad: 

But here the place is much conſiderable; 

War in our own, is like to too much heat 

Within, it makes the body fick ; when in 

Another country, tis but exerciſe, 

Conveys that heat abroad, and gives it health, 
Suckling's Brennorah, 

Ceſſation for ſhort times in war, are like 

Small fits of health, in deſp'rate maladies : 

Which while the inſtant pain ſeems to abate, 

Flatters into debauch and worſe eſtate. 


Though war's great ſhape beſt educates the ſight, 
And makes imall ſoſt ning objects leſs our care; 
Vet war, when urg'd ſor glory, more than right, 
Shews victors, but authentick murd'rers are. 
| | Sir V, Dawvenant's Gondibert. 
How various are th' effefts of war ! 
What fury rules 
Oer human ſenſe, that we ſhould ſtruggle to 
Deſtroy in mangled wounds, our life, which 
Heav'n decreed ſo ſhort ? It is a myſtery, 
Tov fad to be remember'd by the wiſe, 
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That half mankind conſume their noble blood 
In cauſes not belov'd, or underſtood. _ 
5 5 Sir V. Davenant's Love and Honcur 
To broach a war, and not to be aſſur _ 

Of certain means to make a fair defence, 
Howe're the ground be juſt, may juſtly ſeem 
A wilful madneſs. 

Hemmings's Fews Tragedy, 
1. I ne'er thought fame a lawful cauſe of war. 
2. Wars are good phyſick, when the world is ſick: 
But he, who cuts the throats of men for glory, 
Js a vain ſavage fool; he ſtrives to build 
Immortal honours upon man's mortality: 
Ard glory on the ſhame of human nature, 
To prove himſelf a man by inhumanity : 
He puts whole kingdoms in a blaze of war, 
Only to ſtill mankind into a vapour ; 
Emptys the world to fill an idle tory : 
In ſhort, I know not why he ſhould be honour'd, 
And they that murder men for money hang'd. 

| | . Crown's Ambitious Stateſman, 
War, is the harveſt fir, of all ill men: 
In war, they may be brutes with reputation. 


. 

A huſwiſe, that, by ſelling her deſires, 

Buys her ſelf bread and cloth. It is a creature 

That dotes on Caſſio; as tis the ſtrumpet's plague 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one. | 
Shakeſpear's Othelk, 


Did 


Tis there civility to be a whore; 
He's one of blood and faſhion! and with theſe 
J he bravery makes, ſhe can no honour leeſe. 
To do't with cloth, or ſtuffs, luſt's name might merit; 
With velvet, pluſh, and tiſſues, it is ſpirit ! 

| Tohnſon's Under<coods. 
Farewell thou private ſtrumpet, worle than common; 
Man were on earth an angel, but for woman! 


That 
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That ſeven-fold branch of hell from them doth grow 3 
Pride, luſt, and murther, they raiſe from below, 
With all their fellow fins. Women were made 
Of blood, without ſouls : when their beauties fade, 
And their luſt's paſt, avarice or bawdery PF 
Makes them {till lov'd : then they buy venery, 
Bribing damnation, and hire brothel ſlaves ; 
Shame's their executors, infamy their graves. 
Marfton's In/atiate Counte/+. 
Alas, good creatures! what would you have them do? 
Would you have them get their living by tze 
Curſe of man, the ſweat of their brows? fo they 
Do, every man muſt follow his trade, 
And every woman her occupation : 
A poor decayed mechanical man's 
Wife, her hushand is lay'd up, may not ſhe 
| Lawfully be lay'd down, when her husband's 
Only rifing is by his wife's falling ? | 
A captain's wife wants means, her commander 
Lies in open field abroad, may not ſhe 
Lie in civil arms at home ? a waitin 
Gentlewoman, that had wont to take, ſay, 
To her lady, miſcarrys, or fo ; the 
Court misfortune throws her down, may not the 
City courteſy take her up ? do you know | 
No alderman would pity ſuch a woman's 
Caſe ?- why is charity grown a ſin, or 
Relieving the poor and impotent an 
Offence ? you will fay beaſts take no money 
For their fleſhly entertainment ; true, becauſe 
They are beaſts, and therefore beaſtly ; only men 
Give to looſe, becauſe they are men, therefore 
Manly ; and indeed, wherein ſhould they beſtow 
Their money better ? in land, the title 
May be crack'd ; in houſes, they mav be burnt ; 
In apparrel, *twill wear; in wine, alas for pity, 
Our throat is but ſhort : but employ your money 
Upon women, and a thouſand to nothing, hu 
| me 
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Some one of them will beſtow that upon you, 
Which ſhall ſtick by you as long you live: 
They are no jngracefal ons, they will 
Give you guid for ny do you proteſt, they'll ſwear 
Do you rite, they Il fall, do you fall, they'll riſe ? 
Do you give them the Breneb crown, they'll give 
You tho french, —0 ts, jufte, juſtum. 
They fell their bodies; do not better perſons 
Sell their ſouls? nay, fince all things have been ſold, 
Honour, juſtice, faith, nay ev'n God himſelf, 
Ay me, what baſe ignobleneſs is it 
To ſell the pleafures of a wanton bed? 
Why do men ſcrape, why heaps to full heaps join ? 
But for his miſtreſs, who would care for coin ? 
For this I hold to be deny'd of no man, 
All things are made for man, and man for woman. 
Mar flon's Dutch Courtezan, 

Who keeps a harlot, tell him this from me, j 
He needs nor thief, diſeaſe, or enemy. 

Midaleton's Mad World my Maſters, 
Stand forth——thou one of thoſe, 
For whole cloſe luſts the plague ne'er leaves the city. 
Thou, worſe than common ; private, ſubtle harlot, 
Thou doeft deceive three with one feigned lip; 
Thy husband, the world's eye, and the law's whip: 
'Thy zeal is hot, for tis to luſt and fraud, f 
And doſt not dread to make thy book thy bawd. 
Thou'rt curſe enough to husbands ill got gains, 
For whom the court rejects, his gold maintains, 
How dear and rare was freedom wont to be ? 
How few but are by their wives copies free, 
Ard brought to ſuch a head, that now we ſee, 


City and ſuburbs wear one livery. | 
7 Middleton's Phanix. 


Our term ends once a month; we ſhould get more 
'Than the lawyers, for they have but four terms 
A year, and we have twelve, that makes them 
Run fo faſt to us inthe vacation. | 

: * Middleton's Michaelmas Term, 
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Lou have no ſoul, | 

'That makes 1— weigh fo light: heav'n's treaſure 

tit, | 

And half a crown hath fold it for your body, 

Tis like the common ſhore, that {ill receives 

All the town's filth. The fin of many men 

Is within you; and thus much I ſuppoſe, 

That if all committers ſtood in a rank, | 

They'd make a lane (in which your ſhame might dwell} - 

And with their ſpaces reach from hence to hell : 

Nay, I ſhall urge it more, there has'been known 

As many by one harlot maim'd and diſmember'd, 

As would have ſtuffd an hoſpital: this I might 

Apply to you, and perhaps do you right : 

O yare as baſe as any beaſt that bears, 

Your body's ev*n hir'd, and fo are theirs. 

For gold and ſparkling jewels, (if he can) 

You'll let a Zeww'get you with Chri/tian : 

Be he a Moor, a Tartar, though his face 

Look'd uglier than a dead man's ſcull ; 

Could the devil put on a humane ſhape, 

If his purſe ſhake out erowns, up then he gets: 

Whores will be rid to hell with golden bits. 

So that y'are crueller than Turks, for they 

dell Chriſtians only, you fell your ſelves away. 

Why thoſe that love you, hate you; and will term you 

Lickoriſh damnation : wiſh themſelves half ſunk 

After the fin is laid out, and ev'n curſe 

Their fruitleſs riot, {for what one begets 

Another poiſons) : Juſt and murder hit; 

à tree being often ſhook, what fruit can knit? 

Dekker*s Firfl Part of the Honefl Whore, 

1. A harlot is like Dunlirt, true to none, 

Swallows both Engliſh, Spaniſh, ſulſome Dutch, 

Back-door'd Lalian, laſt of all the French, 

And he ſticks to you *faith, gives you your diet, 

Brings you acquainted, firſt with monſieur doctor, 

And then you know what follows, _ 
Yor, III. * 2. Miſery; 
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2. Miſery, | 

Rank, ſtinking, and moſt loathſome miſery ! 

1. Methinks a toad is happier than a whore, 

That with one poiſon ſwells, with thouſands moxe 

The other ſtocks her veins : harlot, fie, fie ! 

You are the miſerableſt creatures breathing, 

The very ſlaves of nature: mark me elſe, 

You put on rich attires, other eyes wear them; 

You eat, but to ſupp!y your blood with fin : 

And this ſtrange curſe ey'n haunts you to your graves, 

From fools you get, and ſpend it upon ſlaves : 

Like bears and apes, y*are baited, and ſhew tricks 

For money, but your bawd the ſweetneſs licks. 

Indeed you are their journey-women, and do 

All baſe and damn'd works they lift ſet you to: 

So that you ne er are rich; for do but ſhew me, 

In preſent memory, or in ages paſt, 

The faireſt and moſt famous courtezan, 

Whoſe fleſh was deareſt, that rais'd the price of ſin 

And held it up ; to whoſe intemp'rate boſom, 

Princes, earls, lords, the worſt has been a knight, 

The mean'ſt a gentleman, have offer'd up 

Whole hecatombs of ſighs, and rain'd in ſtiow'rs 

Handfuls of gold, yet for all this, at laſt 

Diſeaſes ſuck'd her marrow, grew fo poor, 

'T hat ſhe has begg'd ev'n at a beggar's door. 

And (wherein heav'n has a finger) when this idol 

. From coaſt to coalt has leap'd on foreign ſhores, 

And had more worſhip, than th' outlandiſh whores ; 

When ſew'ral nations have gone over her, 

When for each ſev'ral city ſhe has ſeen, 

Her maidenhead has been new, and been fold dear: 

Did live well there, aud might have dy'd unknown, 

And undefam'd ; back comes ſhe to her own, 

And there both miſerably lives and dies, 

Scormd ev'n of thoſe that once ador'd her eyes: 

As if her fatal circled life thus ran, 

Her pride ſhould end there, where it firſt began. 
Dekkers Firſt Part of the Honeſt Whore, 
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A ſtrumpet is one of the devil's vines; 

All the fins like ſo many poles, are ſtuck 

Upright out of hell, to be her props, that 

She may ſpread upon them : and when ſhe's ripe, 

Every ſlave has a pull at her, then | 

Muſt ſhe be preſt: The young beautiful grape 

Sets the teeth of luſt on edge, yet to taſte 

That liquoriſh wine, is to drink a man's 

Own damnation, | 
 Dekker's Second Part of the Honeft Whore; 

Were harlots therefore wiſe, they'd be ſold dear; 

For men account them good but for one year: 

And then, like Almanacks whoſe dates are gone, 

They are thrown by, and no more look'd upon. 5 


She is a right ſtrumpet; I ne'er knew any 
Of their trade rich two years together: fieves 
Can hold no water, nor harlots hoard up _ 
Money ; they have many vents, too many 
Sluices to let it out ; taverns, taylors, bawds, 
Panders, fidlers, ſwaggerers, fools and knaves, 
Do all wait upon a common harlot's 
Trencher ; ſhe is the gally-pot to which 
Theſe drones fly; not for love to the pot, but 
For the ſweet ſucket within it, her money, her money. 
3 tbid. 
For to turn a harlot 
Honelt, it muſt be by ſtrong antidotes ; 
"T's rare, as to ſee panthers change their ſpots : 
And when ſhe's once a ſtar, fix'd and ſhines bright, 
Tho'*twere impiety then to dim her light, 
Becauſe we ſee ſuch tapers ſeldom burn: 
Yet 'tis the pride and glory of ſome men, 
To change her to a blazing ſtar again. 
| =o Bid. 
A drab of ſtate, a cloath of ſilver flirt! 
ler train borne up, her ſoul trails in the dirt. 
N 2 A 
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Ask but the thriving'ſt harlot in cold blood, 

She'd give the world to make her honour good: 

Perhaps you'll ſay but only to the duke's ſon 

In private: why, ſhe firſt begins with one, 

Who afterwards to thouſands proves a whore; 

Break ice in one place, it will crack in more. 
Tourneur's Revenger's Tragedy. 

Your punk is like your polititian-; for they 

Both conſume themſelves, for the common people : 

And your punk of the two, 1s the better 

Member ; for ſhe, like a candle to burn 

Others, burns herſelf. 


Cupid*s Whirligis, 

Not fale-ware, mercenary ſtuff, that ye may 

Have i'th' ſubburbs, and now maintain traffick with 
Ambaſladors fervants ; nor with landreſſes, 
Like your ſtudents. in law, who teach her to 
Argue the caſe ſo long, till the find a 
Statute for it; nor with miſtreſs ſilkworm 
In the city, that longs for creams and cakes, 
And loves to cuckold her husband in freſh 
Air ; nor with your waiting gentlewoman, 
'T hat is in love with pcetry, and will 

Not part with her honour, under a copy 
Of fine verſes, or an anagram ; nor 
With yout ccarſe lady herſelf, that keeps a 
Stallion, and cozens the old knight, and 
His two pair of ſpeQacles, in the ſhape 
Of a ſerving man ; but with your rich, fair, 
High-fled, glorious, and ſpringing cat a mountains, 
Ladies of blood, whoſe eyes will make a ſoldier 

| Melt, and he were compos'd of marble ; whoſe 
 Ev'ry ſmile hath a magnetick force to 
Draw up ſouls,” whoſe voice will charm a ſatyre, 

And turn a man's pray'r into ambition ; 

Make a hermit run to hell for a touch 

On her, and there hug his own damnaticn. 

*Shirley's Grateful _ 
nen 
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Then let us be friends, and moſt friendly agree: 
The pimp, and the punk, and the doctor are three; 
They cannot but thrive, when united they be: 


The pimp brings in cuſtom; the . ſhe gets treaſure; 
Of which the phyſician is ſure of his meaſure, 
For work. that ſhe makes him, in fale of her pleaſure : 


For which, when ſhe fails by diſeaſes or pain, 
The Doctor new vamps and upſets her again. 

| Richard Brome's City Nit. 
O that I ſhould love a whore, a very | 
Common cocatrice ! my thoughts are drown'd. in 
A gulf of fin ; ſhe's a very cannibal, 
Which doth devour man's fleſh, and a horſe-leach 
That ſucks out mens belt bloods perſection: 
A very pris'ners box that ope's for ev'ry 


Man's benevolence. 
Sharphan!'s Fleire, 


Peacocks and whores are near ally'd, 
Since both their tails maintain their pride. 


She is as harlots fair, like gilded tombs, 
Goodly without, within all rottenneſs : 
She's like a painted fire upon a hill, 

Set to allure the froſt-nipt paſſengers, 
And ſtarve them after hope: ſhe is indeed 
All ſuch as ſtrumpets are, angel in ſhew, 


Devil in heart. 

Hoff man's Tragedy. 
The harlot is the broad way unto hell, | 
A Hbyrinth, a ditch, a poifnous well: 
She is a nightly glow-worm, canker'd braſs, 
A common inn, a fink, a broken glaſs :. 
Her love is luſt, her lover is a ſlave, 
Her arms are fetters, and her bed's a grave. 
Uſe thy own fountain; ſtollen waters pleaſe 
Laſcivious minds, and breed the ſoul's diſeaſe. 

Watkins. 
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And as this wit ſhould goodneſs truly know, 
We have a will, which that true good ſhould chuſe, 
Though will doth oft (when wit falſe forms doth ſhew) 
Take ill for good, and good for ill refuſe : 


Will puts in practice, what the wit deviſeth: 
Will ever acts, and wit contemplates ſtill: 
And as from wit, the pow'r of wiſdom riſeth, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 


Will is the prince, and wit the counſellor, 
Which doth for common good in council ſit; 

And when wit is reſolv'd, will lends her pow'r 
To execute what is advis'd by wit. 


Viit is the mind's chief judge, which doth controul 

Of fancy*s courts the judgments falſe and vain; 
Will holds the royal fcepter in the ſoul, 

And o'er the paſſions of the heart doth reign. 
Will is as free as any emperor, . 

Nought can reſtrain her gentle liberty: 
No tyrant, nor no torment hath the pow'r 

To make us will, when we unwilling be. 

Sir John Davies, 

What we would do, . 
We ſhou'd do, when we would ; for this would changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this ſhould, is like a ſpend-thrift ſigh 


That hurts by eaſing. 
Shakeſpear's Hamltt. 
But orderly to end where I begun, 
Our wills and fates do fo contrary run, 
That our devices ſtill are overthrown 3 


Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our _ W 
5. 


ly will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 
Iwo traded pilots *twixt the dang'rous ſhores 
Of will and judgment. 


Shakeſpear's Trailus and Creſſida. 
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The cloyed will, f 
That fatiate, yet unſatisfy'd defire, (that tu 
Both fill'd, and running ;) rav'ning firſt the lamb, 
Longs after, for the garbage. 
Shaleſpear's Cymbeline. 


1. It is not in my virtue to amend it, 

2. Virtue? a fig : 'tis in ourſelves that we 

Are thus, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens, 
To the which our wills are gardiners: fo | 
That if we plant nettles, or ſow lettice ; 

Set hy ſſop, and weed up t ym; fupply it 
With one gender of — or diſtract it 

With many; either have it ſteril with 

Idleneſs, or manur d with induſtry; 

Why, the pow'r and corrigible authority 

Of this, lies in our will. 


| Shakeſpear's Othello, 
Humours are man's religion, pow'r his laws; 
His wit confuſion, and his will the cauſe. 
Lord Brooke's ev. on Fame and Honour, 
What certainty is in our bloods, our ſlates ? 
What we ſtill write, is blotted out by fates ; 
Our wills are like a cauſe, that is law-toſt, 
What one court orders, by another's creſt. 
Middleton's Game at Ghejri 
II make you know my will is like | 
A flint, ſmooth and cold; but being ſtrucken, 
Sparkles forth fire ev'n in the ſtriker's eyes. 
| Cupid*s Whirlgig. 
No grief is grown ſo deſp'rate, but the ill 
Is half way cured, if the party will. 


When man is puniſh'd, he is plagued till, 
Not for the fault of nature, but of will. 


Herrick. 
Bid. 
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The wrathful winter haſt'ning on apace, 

With bluſtring blaſts had all ybar'd the treen, 
And old Saturnus with his froſty face 

With chilling cold had pierc'd the tender green ; 

The mantles rent wherein enwrapped been 
The gladſome groves, that now lay overthrown, 
The tapets torn, and ev'ry tree down blown. 


The foil that erſt ſo ſeemingly was ſeen, 
Was all deſpoiled of her beauty's hue, 

And ſtole freſh flow'rs (wherewith the ſummer's queen 
Had clad the earth :) now Boreas blaſts down blew, 
And ſmall fowls flocking, in their ſong did rew 

The winter's wrath, wherewith each thing defac'd, 

In woful wiſe bewail'd the ſummer paſt, 


Hawthorn had loſt his motley livery ; 
The naked twigs were ſhiv'ring all for cold, 
And dropping down the tears abundantly ; 
Each thing (methought) with weeping eye me told 
The cruel ſeaſon, bidding me withhold 
Myſelf within, for I was gotten out 
Into the fields, whereas-I walk'd about. 
Earl of Dorjet in the Mirror for Magiſtrates. 
— Do not ſcorn 
My age, nor think, *cauſe I appear forlorn, 
I ſerve ſor no uſe ; 'tis my ſharper breath 
Does purge groſs exhalations from the earth : 
My froſts and ſnows do purify the air 
From choking ſogs, make the sky clear and fair: 
And though by nature cold and chill I be, 
Yet I am warm in bounteous charity. 
Fohn Ford and Thomas Dekker's Sun's Darling. 
In winter's time when hardly fed the flocks, 
And iſicles hung dangling on the rocks; 
When Hyems bound the floods in filver chains, 
Ard hoary froſts had candy'd all the plains ; 


When 
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When ev'ry barn rung with the threſhing flails, 
And ſhepherds boys for cold *gan blow their nails. 

Brown's Paſtorals. 

When winter doth the earth array 
In filver ſuit, and when the night and day 
Are in diſſention, night locks up the ground, 
Which by the help of day is oft unbound. 


Ibid. 
Fair Flora's pride into the earth again 
Was ſunk : cold winter had begun his reign, 
And ſummon'd beauteous daylight to reftore 
To night, thoſe hours, which he had ſton before. _ 
| | May's Henry II. 
December rag'd, the northern winds did blow, i 
And by their pow'r had glaz d the filver flood 
Of near adjoyning Thames, whoſe waters ſtood 
Congealed ſtill ; o'er which the ſnow around 
Had falPn, and with white fleeces cloath'd the ground. 
Ibid, 
Now ſhiv'ring winter fledg'd with feather'd rain, | 
Cover'd the earth with beds of watriſh down, 
Which warns the prince to quit the open plain, 
And have his ſoldiers winter'd in a town; 
Who unto Bourdeaux unimpeach'd retreats, 
And for this year takes leave of martial feats, 


The piercing froſts candy'd in Gallick skies, 
Againſt their countrys foes would fo combine, 
The tunicles ſhould not ſecure their eyes, 
And all the humours would turn criſtalline : 
In their blue channels the red ſtreams had ſtood, 
And ſpirits heen congealled in that flood. 


Therefore the prince will not his men beſtow, 
In fields unſhelter'd, whilſt the leagu'ring cold, 
And batt'ring engines of chill ice and ſnow, 
Aſſault the ſpirits, and ſurprize their hold: 
Who let their men i' th' field in winter lie, 
Both combat nature, and the enemy. 
N 5 Aleyn's Poictiers 
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And as from ſenſes, reaſon's work doth ſpring, 
So many reaſons underſtanding gain, 

And many underſtandings knowledge bring, 
And by much knowledge, wiſdom we obtain. 


: So many ſtairs we muſt aſcend upright, 


Ere we attain to wiſdom's high degree: 
So doth this earth eclipſe our reaſon's light, 
Which elſe in inſtants would like angels fee. 
dir Jahn Davies. 
— Men wiſe, 
By the ſame ſteps by which they ſell, may riſe. 
'Shakeſpear and Rowley's Birth of Merlin. 
Wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf ; as theſe black maſques 
Proclaim an en-ſhield beauty ten times louder, 
Than beauty could diſplay d. 
= Shakeſpear's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
A wiſe man's home is whereſo'ere he's wile ; - 
Now that, from man, not from the place doth rife. 
Marfton's Second Part of Antonio and Mellids, 
A wiſe man wrengfully, but never wrong 
Can take: his breaſt's of ſuch well-temper'd proof, 
It may be rac'd, not pier d by favage tooth 
Of foaming malice : ſhow'rs of darts may dark 
Heav'n's ample brow, but not ſtrike out a ſpark; 
Much leſs pierce the ſun's cheek. 


Bid. 


He that's a man for men, 


Ambitious as a god, muſt like a god 


Live free from paſſions; his full aĩim'd at end, 
Immenſe to others, fole ſelf to comprehend ; 
Round in's own globe, not to be clasp'd, but holds 
Within him all, his heart being of more folds, 
Than ſhield of Telamon; not to be pierc'd, though ſtruck : 
The God of wiſe men is themſelves, not luc 

| | Marſlon's — ; 
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All things are lawful that do profit bring; 
A wiſe man's bow goes with a two-fold — 
The opinion of wiſdom, is a foul tetter, 
That runs all over a man's body: if ſimplicity 
Directs us to have no evil, it directs us 
To a happy being, for the ſubtileſt folly 
Proceeds from the ſubtileſt wiſdom. 
Webſler*s Dutcheſs of Mal. 
This is the wiſe man's cure, 
That any thing, fate wills, he can endure. 
Daubournt's Poor Man's C ber, 
Let a wiſe man place his ſtrengtng 
Within himſelf, nor truſt to outward aids: 
That whatſoever from the gods can come, 
May find him ready to receive their doom. 
May 8 . 4. 
Move on then flars, work your pernicious will : 
Only the wiſe rule, and prevent your ill. 
Mafjinger and Field's Fatal Dowry. 
True wiſdom, planted in the hearts of mos, 
Needs no more glory than the glory't brin 
And like the ſun, is view d by her own lig t 
Ping, by her own reflection, made more bright. 
Quarles. 
Wealth, without wiſdom, may live more content, 
Than wit's enjoyers can, debarr d of wealth; 
Al pray for riches, but I ne er heard yet 
Of any fince Solamon that pray'd for wit: 
He's counted wiſe enough in theſe vain times, 
That hath but means enough to wear gay clfaths, | 
And be an outſide of humanity; . what matters it a pin, 
How indiſcreet ſo e'er a natural be, 
So that his wealth be great ? that's it doth cauſe 
Wiſdom in theſe days to give fools applauſe. 
And when gay folly ſpeaks, how vain ſoe re; 
Wiſdom muſt filent fit; and ſpeech forbear. 
Tailor's Hog hath hoft his Pearl. 
N 6 In 
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In ſuch like affairs, 
Which do concern th' uncertain rule of ſtates, 


Wiſe men ſhould always be above their fates. 
Glapthorne's Alberts Wallenflein, 


. — hut let 
Ev'n the plotting deſtinies contrive, 
And be themſelves of council ; all their malice 
Shall only ſhew an idle fruitleſs hate, 
While wiſdom takes the upper hand of fate. 
Cartaurigbt's Royal Slave, 
Excellent morality ! O the vaſt extent 
O'tl* kingdom of a wiſe man! ſuch a mind 
Can ſleep fecure, When the brine kiſſes the moon, 
And thank the courteous ſtorm for rocking him! 
Baron's Mirza. 
'The wiſe men were but ſeven : now we ſcarce know 
So many fools, the world ſo wiſe doth grow. 
 Heath's Claraſtella. 
Your wiſdom hath the skill to cure 
Diſtempers, ſtronger than your fortune feels. 
| Sir V. Dawenant's Unfortunate Lovers, 
'The wiſe I here obſerve, 
Are wiſe tow'rds God; in whoſe great ſervice ſtill, 
More than in that of kings, themſelves they ſerve. 
Sir W Dawenant's Gondibert. 
I can but ſmile to think how fooliſh wiſe 
Thoſe women ate, that chuſe their loves for wiſdom. 
Wiſdom in man's a golden chain, to tie 
Poor women, in a glorious ſlavery, 


Sicelides, 


Juſtice and faith never forſake the wiſe, 

Yet may occaſion put him in diſguiſe ; 

Not turning like the wind, but if the ſtate 

Of things muſt change, he is not obſtinate; 
Things paſt, and ſuture, with the preſent weighs, 
Nor credulous of what vain rumour ſays; _. 
Few things, by wiſdom are at ſirſt beliey'd ; 


An eaſy ear deceives, and is deceiv'd, 
| Denham. 
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Put ſeven wiſe men the antient world did know ; 

We ſcarce know ſeven, who think themſelves not ſo. 
25 | Denham. 

Wiſdom of what her ſelf approves, makes choice ; 

Nor is led captive by the common voice. 

Clear ſighted reaſon wiſdom's judgement leads, 

And ſenſe, her vaſlall, in her footſteps treads. 


Bid 
All human wiſdom to divine, is folly.; : 
This truth, the wiſeſt man made melancholy, 
: | „ 
Greatneſs we owe to fortune, or to fate; 3 
But wiſdom only can ſecure a ſtatde. 
Denham's Sophy. 


1. Are there divinities below ? 
2, There are; ev'ry wiſe thing is a divinity, - 
That can diſpoſe, and check the fate of things. 
Sir Robert Howard's Great Favourite. 

1. Conſult a little with your prudence. 
2. Wiſdom's too froward to let any find 
Fruſt in himſelf, or pleaſure in his mind ; 
She takes by what ſhe gives; her help deſtroys 3 
She ſhakes our courage, and diſturbs our joys : 
Raſhneſs allows unto the ſudden ſenſe 
All it's own joys, and adds her confidence. 
| Sir Robert Howard's Veſtal Virgins, 
For 'tis the fate of wiſe men, to be thought 
To act what int'reſt, not juſtice, bids them: 
And Hiſtories do oft'ner palliate crimes, 
Than publiſh them. | 

5 Fane's Sacrifice, 
Were all things of one temper, | h | 
The univerſe would not ſubſiſt one minute: 
Were all men wiſe, the world would be at a 
Stand, whilſt each do prove unmalleable 
Unto others deſigns, ' 
Hectors. 


The 
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The wiſe do always govern their own fates, 
And fortune with officious zeal attends | 


To crown their enterprizes with ſucceſs. - 
 Abdicated Prince. 
F. 7-£ 


Wit not avails, late bought with care and coſt ; 
'Too late it comes,. when life and all is loſt. 
Mirror for Magiſtrates, 
The wit, the pupil of the ſoul's clear eye, 
And in man's world the only ſhining ſtar : 
Look in the mirror of the fantaſy, 
Where all the gath'rings of the ſenſes are : 


From thence, this pow'r the ſhapes of things abſtracts, 
And them within her paſſive part receives, 

Which are enlightned by that part which acts, 
And ſo the forms of ſingle things perceives: 


But after, by diſcourſing to and fro, 
Anticipating, and comparing things, 
She doth all univerſal natures know, 
And all effects into their cauſes brings: 


When ſhe rates things,and moves from ground to ground, 
The name of reafon ſhe obtains by this : 

Bat when by reaſon ſhe the truth hath found, 
And ſtandeth fix'd, ſhe underſtanding is. 


When her aſſent ſhe lightly doth encline 

To either part, ſhe has opinion's light: 
But when ſhe doth by principles define 

A certain truth, ſhe hath true judgment's ſight. 

Sir John Davies: 

But they that know that wit can ſhew no skill, 

But when ſhe things in ſenſes glaſs doth view, 
Do know, if accident this glaſs do ſpill, 

It nothing ſees, or ſees the falſe for true : 


For if that region of the tender brain, - : 
Where th' inward ſenſe of fantaſy ſhould ſit, 
And th” outward ſenſe's gath'rings ſhould retain, 

By nature, or by chance, become unſit: 


„ Me 
Eicher at ſirſt uncapable it is, 
And ſo — or none at all receives : 
Or marr'd by accident, which haps amiſs, 
And ſo amiſs it ev'ty thing perceives. 
Sir John Davies, 


As the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow; 
Ev'n ſo by love, the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blafting in the bud ; 
Loſing his verdure, ev'n in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 
| Shakeſpear*s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
The only ſoil of his fair vertue's gloſs, 
If vertue's gloſs will ſtain with any ſoil, 
Is a ſharp wit, match'd with too blunt a will; 
Whoſe edge hath pow'r to eut, whoſe will ſtill wills, 
It ſhould ſpare none that come within his pow'r. 
. Shakeſpear's Love's Labour's hs. 
Short-liv'd wits do witker as they grow. | p 1 
4 


Vour wit makes wiſe things fooliſn.; when we greet 
With eyes beſt ſeeming heaven's fiery eye, 

By light we loſe light; your capacity 

It of that nature, as to your huge ſtore 

Wiſe things ſeems fooliſh, and rich things but poor. 


; Bid. 
Good wits are greateſt in extremities. 


Jobnſon's Volpone. 
But as of lions it is ſaid, and eagles, f 
That when they go, they draw their ſeres and talons 
Cloſe up, to ſhun rebating of their ſharpneſs: 
So our wit's ſharpneſs, which we ſhould employ 
In nobleſt knowledge, we ſhould never walte 
In vile and vulgar admirations. | DIY 
| Chapman's Revenge of Buſſy D'ambois, 
Her wit ſtings, bliſters, galls off the skin 
With the tart acrimony of her ſharp quickneſs : 
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By ſweetneſs ſhe is the very Pallas 
That flew out of Fupiter s brain-pan. 
Marſton's Firſt Part of Antonia and Mellida, 
One excellence to many 1s the mother ;. 
Wit doth as creatures, one beget another. 
Drayton in the Mirror 4 Magiſtrates. 
The wit of man wanes and decreaſes 
But woman's wit is ever at full moon. 
Middleton's Mad World my Maſters, 
When ſhe has reapt what I have ſown, 
She'll ſay one grain taſts better of her own, 
'Than whole ſheaves yather'd from another's land : 
Wit's never good, till bought at a dear hand. 
Dekker's Firſt Part of the Honeſt Whore. 
Tis moſt fit, 
He ſhould have ſtate, that riſeth by his wit. 
Barrey's Ram Alt, 
He's a 200d husband, who ſo buys his wit, 
That others, not himſelf, doth pay for it. 
Aleyn's Henry VII. 
When wit makes not abuſe its exerciſe, 
The uſes of it then are truly wile : 
But 'tis a fooliſh- vanity, not wit, 
When conſcience bounds are broke to practice it. 
/ Nabbs's Covent Garden. 
In meaner wits that proverb chance may hold, 
'That they who ſoon are ripe, are ſeldom old. | 
Goſtelow on Tho. Randolph's Death, 
Dread not the ſhackles ; on with thine intent : 
Good wits get more fame by their puniſhment. 
Herrick, 


Wir's an unruly engine, wildly ſtriking 
Sometimes a friend, ſometimes the engineer: 
Haſt thou the knack ? pamper it not with liking : 
But if thou want it, buy it not too dear. 
Many affecting wit beyond their pow'r, 
Have got to be a dear fool for an hour, 
—_— 
5 
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As buds to bloſſoms, bloſſoms turn to fruit; 
So wits ask time to ripen and recruit, 
Howell, 
Thy wit's chief virtue, is become it's vice; 
For ev'ry beauty thou haſt rais'd ſo high, 
That now coarſe faces carry ſuch a price, 
As mutt undo a lover that ſhould buy. 
Sir V. Dawvenant to Tho. Carew. 
The nimble packing hand, the ſwiſt 
Diſorder'd ſhuffle, or the ſlur, or his 
More baſe employment, who makes love for bread, 
Do all belong to men that may be thought 
To live, fir, by their ſins, not by their wits. 
Sir V. Dawvenant's Wits. 
Theſe are the victories of wit: by wit 
We muſt atchieve our hopes ; which to refine 
And purify, with paces doubled let us 
Deſcend a marble vault: there taſte the rich 
Legitemate blood of the mighty grape: 
It magnifies the heart, and makes the agile 
Spirits dance; 
It drowns all thoughts adulterate and fad, 
Inſpires the prophet, makes the poet glad. 
Sir V. Dawvenant*s Fuft Italian. 
Wit flies beyond the limit of that law, 
By which our ſculptors *grave, or painters draw, 
And ſtatuarys up to nature grew; | 
Who all their ſtrokes of liſe to poets owe. 
Their art can make no ſhape for wit to wear, 
It is divine, and can no image bear : 
None by deſcription can that ſoul expreſs ; 
Yet all muſt the effects of it confeſs : 
States boaſt of thoſe effects, when they relate, 
How they in treatys foil'd a duller ſtate : 
And warriors, ſhewing how they gain'd the day, 
How they drew up, and where their ambuſh lay: 
And lovers, telling, why a rival fail'd, 
Whilſt they but whiſper'd beauty, and prevaild: ur” 
: n 
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And cloiſter d men, when they with ſmiles declare 
How rigidly they are confir'd from care, 
And how they let the world plough troubled ſeas, 
Whilit they for penance muſt endure their eaſe. 
| Sir W. Daweriant to the E. of Orrery. 
As ſullen heirs, when waſtful fathers dye, 
Their old debts leave for their poſterity 
To clear; and the remaining acres ſtrive 
T'enjoy, to keep them pleaſant whilſt alive: 
So I (alas!) were to my ſelf unkind, 
If from that little wit, he left behind, 
J ſimply ſhould fo great a debt defray ; 
I'll keep it to maintain me, not to pay. 
Yet, for my ſoul's laſt quiet when I dye, 
I will commend it to poſterity : 
Although tis fear'd, 'cauſe they are left ſo poor, 
They'll but acknowledge, what they ſhould reftore. 
x Sir V. Dawenant to Doctor Duffa. 
You can't expect that they ſhould be great wits, 
Who have fmall purſes, they uſually 
Sympathize together; wit is expenſive, 
It muſt be dieted with delicacies, 
It muſt be ſuckled with the richeſt wines, 


Or elſe it will grow flat and dull. = 
NID Newvile's Poor Scholar. 
Time runs, love flies ; 


He that thinks leaſt, is the moſt wiſe: 
And fortune ever did approve 
A preſent wit, in war, or love. | 
. Fane's Love in the Dark. 
| WF 1F 8 > 
I will rather truſt a Fleming with ty 
Butter, parſon Hugh the Welchman with my 
Cheeſe, an Iribman with my agua vitæ 
Bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling 
Gelding, than my wife with her ſelf : then ſhe 
Plots, then ſhe ruminates, then ſhe deviſes : 3 
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And what they think in their hearts they may eſſect, 
They will break their hearts but they will effect. 
Shakeſpear*s Merry N ives of Nindſor. 
We'll leave a proof, by that which we will do, 
Wives may be merry, and yet honeſt too; 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
"Tis old, but true, ſtill {wine eat all the broth, "Y 
ia, 
Such duty as the ſubje& owes the prince, 
Ev'n ſuch a woman oweth to her husband: 
And when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſower, 
And not obedient to his honeſt will, 
What is ſhe but a foul contending rebel, 
And graceleſs traytor to her loving lord ? 
Tam aſham'd, that women are fo ſimple 
To offer war, where they ſhould kneel for peace; 
Or ſeek for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 
When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 
But that our ſoft conditions, and our hearts 
Should wel agree with our external parts ? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms, 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 
My heart as great, my reaſon happly more, | 
'To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 
But now I ſee, our lances are but ſtraws, 
Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt compare ; 
That ſeeming to be moſt, which we indeed leaſt are. 
Then vale your ſtomachs, for it is no boot, | 
And place your hands below your husbands foot: 
In token of which duty if he pleaſe, 
My hand is ready, may it do him eaſe. 
| | Shakeſpear*s Taming of the Shri<v, 
After you are marry'd, fir, ſuffer valiantly ; 
For I muſt tell you all the perils that you are 
Obnoxious.to. If ſhe be fair, young, and 
Vegetous, no ſweetmeats ever drew more 
Flies ; all the yellow doublets, and great roſes 
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In the town will be there: if foul and crooked, 
She'll be with them, and buy thoſe doublets and 
Roſes, fir ; if rich, and that you marry 

Her dowry, not her, ſhe'!l reign in your houſe, 
As imperious as a widow : if noble, 

All her kindred will be your tyrants : if 
Fruitful, as proud as May, and humorous 

As April; ſhe muſt have her doctors, her 
Midwives, her Nurſes, her longings ev'ry 
Hour ; though it be for the deareſt morſel 

Of man: if learned, there was never ſuch 

A parrot ; all your patrimony wil! 

Be too little for the gueſts that muſt be 

Invited, to hear her ſpeak Latin and Greek : 
And you muſt lie with her in thoſe languages 
Too, if you will pleaſe her: if preciſe, you 
Nluſt feaſt all the filenc'd brethren once in 
Three days, falute the ſiſters, entertain 

The whole family, or woo'd of them, and. 
Hear long-winded exerciſes, ſingings, 

And catechiſings, which your not giv'n to, 

And yet muſt give for, to pleaſe the zealous 
Matron your wife ; who, for the holy cauſe, 
Will cozen you over and above : then, if 

You love your wife, or rather doat on her, 

O, how ſhe'll torture you, and take pleaſure 
In your torments ! you ſhall lye with her but 
When ſheliſts ; ſhe will not hurt her beauty, 
Her complection, or it muſt be, for that 
Jewel, or that pearl, when ſhe does ; ev'ry 
Half hour's pleaſure muſt be bought anew, and 
With the ſame pain and charge you woo'd her at firſt. 
Then, you muſt keep what ſervants ſhe pleaſe, what 
Company ſhe will ; that friend muſt not viſit 
You without her licenſe ; and him ſhe loves 
Moſt, ſhe will ſeem to hate eagerlieſt 

To decline your jealouſy, or feign to be 

Jealous of you firſt ; and for that cauſe go. . 
Live with her ſhe-friend, or cozen at the 
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College, that can inſtruct her in all the 

Myſterys of writing letters, corrupting 
Servants, taming ſpies ; where ſhe muſt have that | 
Rich gown for ſuch a great day, a new one M 
For the next, a richer for the third ; be $f 
Serv'd in filver, have the chamber fill'd with 

A ſucceſſion of grooms, footmen, uſhers,  - 

And other meſſengers; beſides embroiderers, 

Jewellers, tire-women, ſemſters, feather-men, 

Perfumers ; whilſt ſhe feels not how the land 

Drops away, nor the acres melt; nor foreſees 

The change, when the mercer has your woods 

For her velyets: never weighs what her pride 

Coſts, fir, ſo ſhe may kiſs a page, or a 

Smooth chin, that has the deſpair of a beard ; 

Be a Stateſwoman, know all the news, what 

Was done at Salisbury, what at the Bath, 

What at court, what in progreſs: or, ſo ſhe 
May cenſure poets, and authors, and tiles, 
And compare them, Daniel with Spencer, 
Fohnſon with th'other youth, and ſo forth; or 
Be thought cunning in controverſies, or 
The very knots of divinity, and have often 
In her mouth the ſtate of the queſtion : 
And then skip to the mathematicks, and 
Demonſtration and anſwer in religion 

To one, in ſtate to another, in bawdry 
To a third. All this is very true, Sir. 
And then her going in diſguiſe to that 
Conjurer, and this cunning woman; where 
The firſt queſtion is, how ſoon you ſhall dye? 
Next, if her preſent ſervant love her? next, 
That if ſhe ſhall have a new ſervant ? and 
How many? which of her family would ; 
Make the beſt bawd, male or female ? 
What precedence ſhe ſhall have by her next 
Match? and ſets down the anſwers, and believes 
Them above the ſcriptures, Nay, perhaps ſhe'll 
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Study the art: and then comes reeking home 
Of vapour and ſweat, with. going a foot, 
And lies in a month of a new face, all 
Oil, and bird-lime; and riſes in aſſes 
Milk, and is cleans'd with a new fucus: God 
Be with you fir, one thing more (which I had 
Almoſt forgot) This too, with whom you are 
To marry, may have made a conveyance 
Of her virginity aforehand, as 
Your wiſe widows do of their eſtates, before 
They marry, in truſt to ſome friend, fir ; who 
Can tell? or if ſhe have not done it yet, 
She may do, upon the wedding day, or 
The night before, and antidate-you cuckold. 

| Fohnſon's Silent Woman, 
He that will choofe 
A good wife from a bad, come learn of me, 
That hath try'd both, in wealth and miſery. 
A good wife will be careful of her fame, 
Her husband's credit, and her own good name, 
And ſuch art thou: a bad wife will reſpect 
Her pride, her luſt, and her own name neglect, 
And ſuch art thou; a good wife will be till 
Induſtrious, apt to do her husband's will; 
But a bad wife, croſs, ſpightful and madding, 
Never keep home, but always be a gadding, 
And ſuch art thou; a good wife will conceal 
Her husband's dangers, and no thing reveal 
That may procure him harm, and ſuch art thou: 
But a bad wife corrupts chaſt wedlock's vow, 
On this fide vertue, and on that fide fin, 
On this who ſtrive to looſe, or this to win: 
Here lives perpetual joy, here burning woe. 
Now husbands chooſe on which hand will you go ? 
Seek vertuous wives, all husbands will be bleſt; 

Fair wives are good, but vertuous wives are beſt. 

'They that my . will peruſe, ſhall find 
No beauty's like the beauty of the mind; 

How a Man may cheoJe à goad Wife from a bad, 
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My dear lord's wiſe, and knows 
That tinſel glitter, or rich purfled robes, 
Curled hairs, hung full of ſparkling carcanets, 
Are not the true adornments of a wife: 
So long as wives are faithful, modeſt, chaſt, 
Wiſe lords affect them. Vertue doth not waſt 
With each ſlight flame of crackling vanity. 
A modeſt eye forceth affection, 
Whilſt outward gayneſs, light looks but entice ; 
Fairer than nature's fair, is fouleſt vice. | 
She that laves art, to get her cheek more lovers, 
Much outward gawds, flight inward grace diſcovers: 
care not to ſeem fair, but to my lord. 
'Thoſe that ſtrive moſt to pleaſe a ſtranger's ſight, 
Folly may judge moſt fair, wiſdom molt light. 
Marſton's Second Part of Antonio and Mellida. 
In the election of a wife, as in | 
A project of war, to err but once, is 
To be undone for ever. You are a man | 
Well ſunk in years, and to graft ſuch a young 
Bloſſom into your ſtock, is the next way 
To make ev'ry carnal eye beſpeak your injury. 
Troth I pity her too; ſhe was not made 
To wither and go out by painted fires, 
That yields her no more heat than to be lodg'd 
In ſome bleak banquetting houſe in the dead 
Of winter; and what follows then? your ſhame, 
And the ruin of your children; and there's 
The end of a raſh bargain. 
Middletor's Any thing for a quiet Life, 
"Tis not enough for one that is a wife 
To keep her ſpotleſs from an act of ill, 
But from ſuſpition ſhe ſhould free her life, 
And bare her ſelf of pow'r as well as will: 
Tis not fo glorious for her to be ſree, 


As by her proper ſelf reſtrain d to be. 
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When ſhe hath ſpacious ground to walk upon, 
Why on the ridge ſhould ſhe deſire to go? 

It is no glory to ſofbear alone 

Thhoſe things, that may her honour overthrow: 

But 'tis thank -worthy, if ſhe will not ta 

All lawful liberties for honour's ſake. 


That wife, her hand againſt her fame doth rear, 
That more than to her lord herſelf will give 
A private word to any ſecond ear; | 
And. though ſhe may with reputation live, 
Yet, though moſt chaſt, ſhe doth. her glory blot, 
And wounds her honour, though the kills it not. 


When to their husbands they themſelves do bind, 
Do they not wholly give themſelves away? 
Or give they but their body, not their mind, 
Reſerving that though beſt for others, pray ? 
No ſure, their thoughts no more can be their own 3. 
And therefore ſhould to none but one be known. 


Then ſhe uſurps upon another's right, 
That ſeeks to be by publick language grac'd : 

And though her thoughts reflect with pureſt light, | 
Her mind, if not peculiar, is not chaſt, | 

For in a wife it is no worſe to find, 

A common body, than a common mind. 


And ev'ry mind though free from thought of ill, 
That out of glory ſeeks a worth to ſhew : 
When any's ears but one therewith they fill, 
Doth in a fort her pureneſs overthrow, | 
4 Lady Careau's Mariam. 
Let all young ſprightly wives that have | 
Dull fooliſh coxcombs to their husbands, 
Learn by me their duties, what to do; 
Which is, to make them fools; and pleaſe them too. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Noble Gentlemen. 
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'The ſum of 72 makes a man, 4 Jo man r. 


Conſiſts in the well chooſing of Ris wite ; 

And there well to diſchargeè it, does requite | 
Bquality of years, of bi i, of fortune; 

For beauty being poor, and not cry'd up 2 

By birth or wealth, can truly mix with e 2 
And wealth, where there's-ſach difference in years, 
And fair deſcent, muſt make the * uneaſy. 


a ee ates to fey. #7 Haas. 
A witty wife, with an im us wi e 


Being croſt, finds means to  ctok g her Buband fil. 22 
Richard Nes Mad Couple el na 
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If Ver 10 f he, I wilt have one, 

Neither for beauty nor for portion, 

But for her vertues; and i'll mar! 54 be” 12 755 

Not ſor my luſt, but for poſterity : * | 

And when i'm wed, i'll never jealous be, Fr 

But make her learn ra when rp ; 

And be her face what *twill, ill think her bole: 

If ſhe within the houſe confine her care: 

If modeſt in her words and cloaths the be, 

Not daub'd with pride, and prodigality : | 

If with her ne boars ſhe maintains ne Ng ; 

And bears her ſelf to me a faithful wife; 3 

I'd rather unto ſuch a one be welt... 

Than claſp the choiceſt Eds in in) bed: n 

Yet though ſhe were an angel, my 7 eftion | = 

Should only love, not deat on her perfection. 3 
N en, 


Suſpicion; diſcontent, and rife, 

Come in for dowry with a wile: 8 
| Hlierrict. 

Oh ſervile ſtate of conjugal embrace + Rh 


Where ſeeming honour covers true di 

We with reproaches, miſtreſſes defame ; 

But we. poor wives endure = greateſt ſhame : * 
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We to their ſlaves are humble ſlaves, whilſt they 
Command our lords, and rule what we obey : 
Their loves each day new kindneſſes uphold, 
We get but little, and that little cold ; 
That a poor wife is with her ftate reproach'd, 
And to be marry'd, is to be debauch c. 
| | Cross 's Califlo. 
39 47 5&9 nm 
It is thought wonderful 
Among the ſeamen, that mugill, of all 
Fiſhes the ſwifteſt, is found in the belly _ 
Of the bret, of all, the ſloweſt: and ſhall 
It not ſeem monſtrous to wiſe men, that the 
Heart of the greateſt conqu'ror of the world, 
Should be found in the hands of the weakeſt 
Creature of nature ? of a woman! of  _ 
A captive! Ermines have fair skins, but foul 
Livers ; ſepulchers freſh colours, but rotten _ 
Bones ; women fair faces, or 2 * 
L.iilh's Alexander and Campaſpe. 
Mens due deſerts each reader may recite, FRA 
For men of. men do make a goodly ſhew, 
But womens works can never come to ſighe; 
No mortal man their famous acts may kaow ; 
No writer will a little time beſtow, 
The worthy acts of women to repeat; 


Though their renown and due deſerts be great. | 
1 Mirror for Magiſtrates, 


1. You're pictures out of doors, | 

Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 

Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players iu your houſewifry, and houſewives in your beds! 

2. O, fie upon thee, ſlanderer ! 

1. Nay, it is true, or elſe [ama Turk; 

You rite to play, and go to bed to work, 
1 Shaleſpear's Othells. 


If 
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If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs fit. 
| 978 5 Shakeſpear's Othello. 
There's none ſo foul and fooliſh thereunto, - _ 
But does foul pranks, which fair and wiſe ones — . 
/ 5 , , — b . 1 . 
A woman ſometimes ſcorns what beſt contents her ; 
Send her another, never give her o'er; 
For ſcorn at firſt, makes after love the more: 
If ſhe do frown, tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you 
If ſhe do chide, tis not to have you gone; 
For why, the fools are mad, if left alone: 
Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 
For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean away : 
Flatter, and praiſe, commend, extol their graces; 
Tho! ne'er ſo black, ſay they have angel's ſaces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I ſay is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 
Shakeſpear's Tavo Gentlemen of Verona. 
One woman reads another's character, 
Without the tedious trouble of decyphering. 
4 Fohn/on's New Jun. 
He that holds religious and ſacred thoughts 
Of a woman; he that bears ſo reverend 
A reſpect to her, that he will not touch 
Her, but with a kifs'd hand and a timerous 
Heart; he that adores her like his goddeſs, 
Let him be ſure, ſhe']] ſhun him like her ſlave. 
Alas! good fouls, women of themſelves are 
Tractable and tractable enough, and 
Would return guid for quod ſtill, but we are 
They that ſpoil them, and we ſhall anſwer for't 
Another day; we are they that put a | 
Kind of wanton melancholly into them, 
That makes them think their noſes bigger than 
Their faces, greater * the ſun in brightneſs; 
2 


And 
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And whereas nature made them but half fools, 
We make them all fools. + 13 _ 
| 5 Chapman's May Day. 
Truſt women! ah Myrtillus, rather truſt 7 
The fammer's winds, th* ocean's conſtancy ; - 
For all their ſubſtance is but levity : 
Light are their wav'ring veils, light their attires, 
Light are their heads, and lighter their defires : 
Let them Jay on what coverture they will 
Upon themſelves, of modeſty and ſhame, 
They cannot hide the woman with the ſame. 
Truſt women! ah Myrtillus, rather truſt 
The falſe devouring crocodile of M., (ö 
For all they work is bat deceit and guile 
What have they but is feign'd ? their hair is feign'd, 
Their beauty feign'd, their ſtature feign'd, their pace, 
Their geſture, motion, and their grace is feign'd : 
And if that all be feign'd without, what then 
Shall we ſuppoſe can be fincere within? 
For if they do but weep, or ſing, or ſmile, 
Smiles, tears, and tunes, are engines to beguile ; 
And all they are, and all they have of grace, 
Conſiſts but in the outſide of a face. 
Daniel's Arcadia. 
But how durſt he of one the glory raiſe, 
Where two contemn'd would needs the wrong repair: 
It ſpites our ſex, to hear another's praiſe ; 
f which, each one would be thought only fair. 
Earl of Sterline's Julius Ca ſar. 
A woman's hate is ever dipp'd in blood, 
And doth exile all councils that be good. | 
7 Lord Brooke's Alaham. 
Alas, fair princeſs ! thoſe that are ſtrongly form'd, 
And truly ſhap'd, may naked walk; but we, 
We things call'd women, only made for ſhew 
— — . — 3 children, 
And play at cock ; we imperſect mixtures, 
Without reſpective ceremony us d, 


And 
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And evex compliment, alas, what are we? 
Take from us formal cuſtom, and the courteſies 
Which civil faſhion hath ſtill us d to us, 

We fall to all contempt. O women! how much, 
How much are you beholden to ceremony ? 


Marſton's Sophonisba. 
If ſhe be a virgin of a modeſt 1 N F 
Eye, ſhame fac'd, temp'rate aſpect, her very 
Modelity inflames me, her ſober bluſhes 
Fire me : If I behold a wanton, pretty, 
Courtly, petulant ape, I am extreamly * 
In love with her, becauſe ſhe is not clowniſhly rude, 
And that ſhe aſſures her lover of uo 
Ignorant, dull, moving Venus: Be ſhe 
Sow'rly ſevere, I think ſhe wittily counterſeits, 
And J love her for her wit: If ſie be 
Learned and cenſures poets, I love her ſoul, 
And for her ſoul, her body: Be ſhea 
Lady of proſeſt ignorance, oh I am 
Infinitely taken with her ſimplicity; 
I'm aſſur'd to find no ſophiſtication 
About her ! Be ſhe ſlender and lean, ſhe's 
The Greel's delight: Be ſhe thin and plump, ſhe's 
'Th* Zalian's pleaſure: If ſhe be tall, ſhe's 
Of a goodly form, and will print a fair 
Proportion in a large bed : It ſhe be 
Short and low, ſhe's nimbly delightful, 
And ordinarily quick witted : Be ſhe young, 
She's for mine eye: Be ſhe old, ſhe's tor my 
Diſcourſe, as one well knowing there 15 much 
Amiableneſs in a grave matron: But be 
She young, or old, lean, fat, ſhort, tall, white, red, 
Brown, nay even black, my diſcourſe ſhall find 
Reaſon to love her, if my means may procure . 


Opportunity. to enjoy her. 
Marſfton's Fawn, 


But when that ſex leave vertue to eſteem, 
Thoſe greatly err, which think them what 2 ? 
| cir 


| 


* - 1 * 
* 1 - \ 
A 
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Their plighted faith, they at their pleaſure leave; 
Their love is cold, but hot as fire their hate; 
On whom they ſmile, they ſurely thoſe deceive ; 
In their deſires, they be inſatiate: 
Them of their will, there's nothing can bereave, 
Their anger hath-no bound, revenge no date : 
They lay by fear, when they at ruin aim, 
They ſhun not fin, as little weigh they ſhame. 
| Draytor's Barons Wars. 
To dote on weakneſs, flime, corruption, woman! 
What is ſhe, took aſunder from her cloaths ? 
Being ready, ſhe conſiſts of hundred pieces, 
Much like your German clock, and near ally'd; 
Both are ſo nice, they cannot go for pride: 
Beſide a greater fault, but too well known, 
They'll ſtrike to ten, when they ſhould ftop at one. 
Miadleton's Mad World my Maſters, 
When there comes a reſtraint upon fleſh, we 
Are always molt greedy upon't ; and that 
Makes your merchant's wife often times pay ſo 
Dear for a mouthful : give me a woman 
As ſhe was made at firſt, ſimple of herſelf, 
Without ſophiſtication, like this wench : 
I cannot abide them, when they have tricks, 
Set ſpeeches, and artful entertainments : 
You fhall have ſome fo impudently aſpected, 
They will out-cry the forehead of a man, 
Make him-blufh firſt, and talk him into ſtlence 
And this is counted manly in a woman; 
It may hold fo, ſure womanly it is not: no, 
It e'er I love, or any thing move me, 


* I'will be a woman's ſimple medeſty. 


Bid. 


Oh hapleſs creatures! 

There is in woman a devil from her birth; 

Sf bad ones we have ſhoals, of good a dearth. 
Dekhers Match me in London 


She 
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She is not bad that hath deſire to ill, 
But ſhe that hath no pow'r to rule that Will. | 
| * Beaumont and Flitcher's N. man Hater. 
Al we that are call'd women, know as well 
As men, it were a far more noble thing, N 
To grace where we are grac'd, and give reſpect 
There where we are reſpected; yet we practiſe 
A wilder courſe, and never bend our eyes == 
On men with pleaſure, till they find the way 
To give us a neglect: then we, too late 
Perceive, the loſs of what we might have had, 
And doat to death. | 
Beaumont and Fletcher”s 311. 
2. Tell me, what is that only thung;.., 
For which all women long: 
Yet having what they moſt deſire, 
To have it, does them wrong? 
A. "Tis not to be chaſt, nor far, | 
Such gifts, malice may impair 3 * 
Richly trimm'd, to walk or ride, 
Or to wanton uneſpy'd ; | 
To preſerve an honeſt name, 
And ſo, to give it up to fame ; 
Theſe are toys: in good or ill, 
They defire to have their will ; ITY 
Yet when they, have it, they abuſe it, 
For they know not how to uſe it. 
Beaumont and Fletcher*s N omen „ af 
Many glorious women that are famd 
For maſculine vertue, have been vitious ; 
Only a happier filence did betide tem 
She hath no faults, who hath the art to hide them. 
Webfter*s White Devid, 
Women are caught as you take tortoiſes : \ 
She muſt be turn'd on her back. _ 


or 


# 


Did. 
O 4 This 


On earth, goddeſſes in ſhape ; by their loves 


Ot the brain of higheſt ode, a woman? 
Have not theſe women the face of love, the 
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This is the tyranny. we men endure; 

Women can make us mad, but none can cure. 

1 Webjter and Rowwley's Thracian Wonder 

= It ſhall ſuffice; ak | 

By women man firſt fell, by them T'll riſe. 
Maſon's Multaſſes. 

Women and honeſty are as near ally'd, | 

As parſons lives are to. their doctrines, 


One and the ſame. FE 
PE bf Barry's Ram Alley. 
Never regard the paſſions of a woman: p ” 


'The're wily creatures, and have learnt this wit, 
Where they love moſt, beſt to diſſemble it. 

Sad Smith's Hectar of Germany. 
How have I wrong'd thee! oh who would abuſe 
Your Sex, which truly knows ye! O women, 
Were we not born of ye? ſhould we not then 
Honour ye? nurs'd by ye, and not. regard. 

Ye? begotten on you, and not love ye? 
Made for ye, and not ſeek ye? and ſince we 

Were made before ye, ſhould we not love and 
Admire ye as the laſt, and therefore perſect'ſt work 
Of nature? Man was made, when nature was 
But an apprentice, but woman, when ſhe | 

Was a skilful miſtreſs of her art; therefore 

Curſed is he that doth not admire thoſe _ 
Paragons, thoſe models of heay'n, angels 


We live in double breath, even. in our 

Offspring after death. Are not all vices 
Maſculine, and vertues feminine ? are 

Not the Mu/es the loves of the learned? 

Do not all noble ſpirits follow the Graces, 

Becauſe they are women? there's but one phoenix, 
And the's a female: is not the princeſs, _, 

And foundreſs of good arts, Minerva, born 


Tongue 
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To of perſuaſion, the body of ht? 
© vine — woman, EO. iſes 
No tongue can full expreſs, for that the matter 
Doth exceed the labour! O, if to be 
A woman be fo excellent, what is 
It then to be a woman-enrich'd by 
Nature, made excellent by education, 
Noble by birth, chaſt by vertue, adorn'd 
By beauty ! a fair woman which is the 
Ornament of heaven, the grace of earth, 
The joy of life, and the delight of all ſenſe, 
Ev'n the very ſummum bonum of man's life. 


| Capi 8 Whirkgig- 


Of vary'd nature jon wemmen:henge Þ * 
How like a peacock's tail, with diffrent lights 
They differ from themſelves ! the very air 
Alters the aſpen hamours of their bloods, 
Now excellent good, now ſuper- excellent bad. 
Sir Giles . 
Creatures the moſt imperſebt, nothing of 
"Themſelves, only patch'd up to cozen and ; 
Gull men, borrowing their hair from one, an * 
Complexions from another! nothing | 
Their own that's pleaſing ; all diſſembled, not 
So much, but their very is ſophiſticated... 
With amber: pellets, and kiſſing caufſes. . 
Marry a woman! Thou undergo'ſt an 
Harder task, than thoſe bold ſpirits, that did | 
Undertake to ſteal the great Turk into Chriftendom.. 
A woman! ſhe's an angel at ten, a 
Saint at fifteen, a devil at forty, 
And a witch at ſouricore. 
Swetnam the Woman Hater 
— m————— IV are all 
by 15 and blood ; e thing that will do 
good, will pleaſe her woman too. 
Jobn Ford's Lover's melancholy. 
O 5 Here 
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Here's th unhappineſs of woman ſtill, 

That having ſorfeited, in old time, their truſt, 

Now makes their faith ſuſpected, that are juſt. 
Maſſinger, Middleton, and Rowley's Old Law. 

O never love, except thou be belov'd } - 

For ſuch an humour ev'ry woman ſeizeth, 

She loves not him that *plaineth, but chat pleaſeth. 

When much thou loveſt, moſt diſdain comes on thee, 

And when thou think'ſ to hold her, ſhe flies from thee : 

She follow'd flies, ſhe fled from, follows poſt, 

And loveth beſt, where ſhe is hated moſt. 

"Tis ever noted, both in maids and wives, 

Their hearts and tongues are never relatives: 

Hearts full of holes (io elder ſhepherds ſeign) 


As apter to receive, than to retain. 
Brown's Paſtoral, 


Women, as well as men, retain deſire, 
But can diſſemble more than men, their fire, * 
| id. 
Truſt not a woman! they have found the herb 
To open locks ; not brazen towers can hold em; 
Or if they get not looſe, they have the vertue 
Of loadſtones; ſhut up in a box, they'll draw 
Cuſtomers to them ; nay, being dead and bury'd, 
There is a Suſpicion they will break the grave; 
Which puts ſo many husbands to the charge 
Of heavy ſtones to keep their bad wives under. 

ee e — a 

— TESCESSE" "7 "PR; 

The nature of women to be vext, 
When they know any of their ſervants court 
Another; and that love they thought not worth 
Their own reward, will ſting em to the ſoul, 
When tis trarflated where it meets with love: 
And this will either break her ORR. 
Or * her. l 
EW 4001 | Shirkg's s Brothers. 


AH 
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All mankind are alike to them; 
And though we iron find 
That never with a loadſtone join'd, 
"Tis not the iron's fault, 
It i, becauſe the loadſtone yet was. never brought. - 


If where z gentle bee hath faln 
And labour'd to his pow'r, 
A new ſucceeds not to that flow'r, 


| But paſles by; 

Tis to be thought, the gallant elſewhere leads his thigh, 

For ſtill the flowers ready fland, . . . : 1 
One buzzes round about, e 


One lights, one taſtes, on. in, gets out, oy 
t 


All, all ways uſe 
Till all their ect, are gone, and all again refuſe them: 
Suckling. 
I will not love one minute more, I ſwear, n ESE 
No, not a minute ; not a ſigh or tear 4K 


Thou gett'it from me, or one kind look agai ORR: 
Tho thou ſhould'ſt court me to't, and would'it begin. 
I will not think of thee, but gs men do . 
Of debts and ſins; and then, I'Il curſe thee tod: * 
For thy ſake, woman ſhall be yo to me 4 
Leſs welcome, than at midnight ghoſts ſhall be: 1 
Pil hate fo perfectly, that it ſhall be 4 
Treaſon, to love that man that loves a the 3 I 
Nay, I will hate the very good, I wear, 
That's in thy ſex, becauſe it does lie there: 3 iT 
Their very vertue, grace, diſcourſe, and wit, "= 0 
And all for thee: — What, wilt thou love me yet 12 


Theſe ſilly women, when they ſeed 75 aA | 


Our expectation ſo high, do but like i 

Ignorant conjurers, that raiſe a ſpirit A 

Which' — they cannot lay * ain. ik — 
wb tie 


He is a parricide to his mother? 's aan 
And with an im pious hand mürtfie 1 = 
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Here's th' unhappineſs of woman ſtill, 

That having ſorfeited, in old time, their truſt, 

Now makes their faith ſuſpected, that are juſt. . 
Maſſinger, Middleton, and Rowley's Old Law. 

O never love, except thou be belov'd } - 

For ſuch an humour ev'ry woman ſeizeth, 

She loves not him that plaineth, but that pleaſeth. 

When much thou loveſt, moſt diſdain comes on thee, 

And when thou think'ſ to hold her, ſhe flies from thee : 

She follow'd flies, ſhe fled from, follows poſt, 

And loveth beſt, where ſhe is hated moſt. 

Tis ever noted, both in maids and wives, 

Their hearts and tongues are never relatives: 

Hearts full of holes (fo elder ſhepherds feign) 


As apter to receive, than to retain. 
Brown's Palo 


Women, as well as men, retain deſire, 
But can diſſemble more than men, their fire. 1 
| id. 
Truſt not a woman! they have found the herb 
To open locks ; not brazen towers can hold em; 
Or if they get not looſe, they have the vertue 
Of loadſtones; ſhut up in a box, they'll draw 
Cuſtomers to them ; nay, being dead and bury'd, 
There is a Suſpicion they will break the grave; 
Which puts ſo many husbands to the charge 
Of heavy ſtones to en, their bad wives under. 
| 4 — 5 a 94 Me 
r ²˙·ꝛ ö 


The nature of women to be vext, 

When they know any of their ſervants court. 
Another ; and that love they thought not worth. 
Their own reward, will ſting em to the ſoul, 
When tis tranſlated where it meets with love : 
And this will either break her: * 


— l 
5 | Shirky's s Brothers. 
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All mankind are alike to them ; ; 
And though we iron find 
That never with a loadſtone join'd, 

"Tis not the iron's fault, 
It i, becauſe the loadſtone yet was. never brought. 


If where a gentle bee hath fall'n 
And labour'd to his pow'r, 
A new ſucceeds not to that flow'r, 


| But paſles by; 

*T'is to be thought, the gallant elſewhere leads his thigh, 

For ftill the flowers ready fland, ls 4 
One buzzes round about, tt 17 


One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out, 
All, all ways uſe them, 
Till all their ſweets are gone, and all again refuſe them. 
r. 
I will not love one minute more, I ſwear, - A 
No, not a minute ; not a ſigh or tear en; ot 
Thou gett'ſt from me, or one kind look again, 
Tho thou ſhould'ſt court me tot, and would'ti begin 
I will not think of thee, but as men do _ 
Of debts and ſins ; and then, I'll curſe thee too: ＋ 
For thy ſake, woman ſhall be now to me i 
Leſs welcome, than at midnight ghoſts ſhall be: 3 
Pi! hate fo perfectly, that it ſhall be „4 
Treaſon, to love that man that loves a he ; * 
Nay, I will hate the very good, I year. 
That's in thy ſex, becauſe it does lie there: 1 
Their very vertue, grace, diſcourſe, and wit, 4 cok 
And all for thee ; — what, wilt thou love me yet? 7 TY; 


Theſe filly women, when they ſeed :._ aA | 
Our expeCtation ſo high, do but like a 
Ignorant conjurers, that raiſe a ſpirit 

Which — they cannot ay again, 
aal 54 


He is a parricide to his mother' 's aa 
And with an im Peas hand murthe 
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That m_ praiſe of women ; that dares write 
Libells on ſaints, or with foul ink requite 
The milk they lent us: Better ſex, command 
To your defence, my more religious hand _ 
At frard, or pen; yours was the nobler birth; 
For you of man were made, man but of earth, 
The ſon of duſt : and tho? your fin did breed 
His fall, again you rais'd him in your feed : 
Adam in's ſleep again full loſs ſuſtain'd, 
That for one rib, a better ſelf regain'd ; 
Who had he not your bleſt creation ſeen, 
An Anchorite in Paradiſe had been. 
Why in this work did the creation reſt, 
But that eternal providence thought you beſt 
Of all his ſix days labour? Beaſts ſhould do 
Homage to man, but man ſhall wait on you: 
You are of a comelier ſight, of daintier touch, 
A tender fleſh, and cotour bright, and ſuch 
As Parians ſee in marble ; skin more fair, 
More Js head, and far more glorious hair; 
Eyes full of grace and quickneſs ; purer roſes 
Bluſh in your cheeks ;_ a milder white compoſes 
Your ftately fronts ; yout breath more ſweet than his 
Breaths ſpice, and nectar drops at ev'ry kiſs. h 
Your skins are ſmooth, briſtles on theirs do grow 
Like quills of portupines; rough wooll doth flow | 
O'er all their faces; you apprbach more near 
The form of angels, they like beaſts appear : 
If then in Bodies where the ſouls do dwell 
Joo better us; do then our fouls excel ? 

, we in ſouls equal perfection fee, 
re can in them, nor male nor female be. 
Boaſt we of knowledge? you are more than we, 
You were the firſt ventur'd to pluck the tree: 
And that more rhet*rick in your tongues do lie, 
Let him diſpute againſt, that dares deny 
Your leaſt commands; and not perſuaded be 
With Sanin Rrengih, and David's piety, 


Fo 
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To be willing captives: vertue ſure 
Were Und ws te, Lal be chooks the poor 
Rough cottage, man, to live 1 in, and deſpiſe 
To dwell in you, the ſtately edifice: 
Thus you are prov'd the better ſex; and we 
Muſt all repent, that in our pechgret, 
We choſe the father's name; where ſhould we take 
The mother's, a more honour'd blood, twould make 
Our generation ſure and certain be, 
And i'd believe ſome faith in heraldry. ' 
Thus perfect creatures, if detraction 1 
Againſt your ſex, diſpute but with your eyes, 
Your hand, your lip, your brow, there will be ſent | 
So ſubtle wk ſo ſtrong an argument, 
Will teach the ſtoick his afteQion too, 
And call the cynick-from his tub to wooe. 
Thus muſt'ring up your beauteous troops go on, 
The faireſt, is the valiant Hagen. | 

Randolph. 


Let them imagine, who did ever know 

What miſled womens wild defires will do, 

When they extremely do, or luſt, or Joath; 

Cruel alike, alike unjuſt in both, 

And from their worſt deſires moſt hardly chang _— 
Mays Edward III. 

The wanton nymph doth more delight me far ; | 

The modeft nymphs do more ſeem chaſt than are: 

Women are all alike ; the diffrence this, - 

This ſeems and is not, that both ſeems and i is; 

Or if ſome are not, as they call it, ill; 


They want the pow't and cans, but not che will. 


Sicelides. 
Women in the beginning (as dis ſaid) 
To be an help to man wes chiey made: 

n ought not women much to be commended, 
i th? end for which they were intended ? 
Worth welt l i holy ah, fo they de: 
a grief, diſeaſes too: 
Others, 
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Others, do their kind husbands help to ſpend 
"Their whole eſtates; thus anſwer they their end 2 
Some help men unto more than they were born 
To have, I mean 4Zeor's head and, horn. 
Crooked-condition'd nature made her, when 
She form'd her of the crooked'lt parts in men: 
Nature firſt ſram'd her of à man's rib, ſhe 
Then can't chuſe but a crofs-grain'd creature be: 
And ever ſince (it may not be deny id) 
Poor man hath ſubject been t'a ſtich i th ſide. 
Cleveland. 
For ſhame you pretty female elves, 
Ceaſe thus to candy up your ſelves; 
No more you ſectarys of the game, 
No more of your calcining flame. 
Women commence by cupid's dart, 
As a king hunting dubs a hart. 4 
id. 
She fhew'd that her ſoft ſex contains ſtrong minds, 
Such as evap'rates through the coarſer male; 
As through coarſe ſtone, elixir paſſage finds, 0 
Which ſcarce through ſiner chryſtal can exhale. 
Sir V. Davenant's rer 
— A woman's will | | «4 
Js not fo ſtrong 1 in anger, as her skill. ans 
Sir . Dawenant's ale 
Oh what a feeble ſort's a woman's heart, 
Betray d by nature, and beſieg d by art! 
Fane 8 Lowe i in * bk, 
Dangers and buſineſs are cut ut for. men; 1156 
Women are ſpar d, to ſtock the world a 3 
ane'8 i deb 
No woman takes her ſelf ta be a monſter; - 
Vet ſhe would be ſo, if her eyes were ſtars, ;, 
Her lips of roſes, and her face of lilies: „ „ „ 4 
Why, traps were made for ſoxes, gins for NAY "i 
Lime-twigs for * 45 hes ang oaths tor r. wometi, ", 
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Oh women, mens ſubduers ! | * 
Natures extreams ! no mean is to be had ; | 
Excellent good, or infinitely bat. 
n $ King Fabn and n 
Womens ſweet words 
As far are from their hearts (thou h 13 their "28% 
They flie) as lapwings 92 are from their neſts. | 
ts City Night C 

He is a fool who thinks by force, or 2 15 
To turn the current of a woman's will. 

Tuke's Adventures of Five Elan. 
Seek for the ſtar that's ſhot upon the ground, , 
And nought but a dim gelly there is found: 


Thus foul and dark our female ſtars ap _ : 
If tall'n or looſned once from vertue's ſphere. © 
Biſhop King, 


Women, like china, ſhould be kept with care; 
One flaw debaſes her to common ware. 
Crown's Sir Courtly Nice, 
Poor womankind 
Heav'n for our ruin, giſts on us beſtows, 
Charms to allure, no power to _—_ 
In p we are ſtrong, in reaſon weak, 
Conſtant alone, to error and miſtake; - 
In vertue feign'd, in vanity ſincere; 
Witty in ſin, and for damnation fair, 


Croun'y * 
Theſe are great maxims, fir, it is confeſt; | 
Tos ſtately for a womans narrow breaſt. 
Poor love is loſt in mens capacious minds; PR” 
In ours, it fills up all the room it finds. 

Crown's Second Part of the Deſtruction of Firalin, 
From men we only ſeem to fly, 


To meet them with more 2755 
2 | Crown $ 890 
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Where while it hangs, if Boreas” froſty flaws; 
With rigour rattle it, not to rain it thaws, | 
But thunder, light'nings, ratt'ling hail or ſnow 
Sends down to earth, whence-firlt it roſe below; 
But if fair Phæbus with his count'nance weet 
Reſolve it, down the dew, or manna ſleet : 

The manna dew, that in the eaſtern lands, 
Excel the labour of the bees ſmall hands. 

Elſe for her Memnon grey Aurora's tears 

On the earth it ſtill; the partner of her fears. 

Or ſends ſweet ſhow'rs to glad their mother earth, 
Whence firſt they took their firſt inconſtant birth: 
To ſo great griefs, ill taken words do grow: 
Of words well taken, ſuch delights do flow. 


| Mirror for Magiftrates. 
His plauſive words | 
He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them 
To grow there and to bear. 


| Shakefpear's AIPs well that ends well. 
Your words are ear-wigs to my vexed brains, 
Like hen-bane juice, or aconite diffus'd, 
They ſtrikè me ſenſeleſs. | 3 
Trag Trojans. 
Words are the ſoul's embaſſadors, who go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro; 
They are the ſole expounders of the mind, 
And correſpondence keep 'twixt all mankind. 
They are thoſe airy keys that ope (and wireſt 
Sometimes) the locks and hinges of the breaft. 
By them the heart makes fallies: wit and ſenſe 
Belong to them: They are the quinte ſſence 
Of thoſe ideas which the thoughts diſtil, 
And ſo calcine and melt again, until 
They drop forth into accents ; in whom lies 
The ſalt of fancy, and all faculties. 
The world was fram d by the eternal word, 
Who to each creatute did a name afford; 1 
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And ſuch an union made 'twixt words and things, 
'T hat ev'ry name a nature with it brings. 
Words do involve the greateſt myſterys : 
By them the Jet into his Cabal pries. 
The chymick ſays, in ſtones, in herbs, in words, 
Nature for ev'ry thing a cure affords : 
Nay, ſome have found the glorious ſtars to be 
But letters, ſet in an orthography, . _ 
The fate of kings and empires to foretell ; 
With all things elſe below, could we them ſpell. 
That grand diſtinction between man and brute, 
We may to language chiefly attribute. 
The lion roars, the elephant doth bray ; 
The bull doth bellow, and the horſe doth neigh 3 
Man ſpeaks : *Tis only man can words create, 
And cut the air to ſounds articulate e 
By nature's ſpecial charter. Nay, ſpeech can 
Make a ſhrewd diſcrepance 'twixt man and man 
It doth the gentleman from clown diſcover ; 
And from a fool the grave philoſopher : 
As Solon ſaid to one in judgment weak, 
I thought thee wiſe until I heard the ſpeak. , 
For words in man bear the moſt critick part? 
We ſpeak by nature; but ſpeak well by art. 
And as good bells we jadge of by the ſound, 
So a wile man by words well plac'd is found: 
Therefore it may be call'd no vain pretence, 
When 'mongſt the reſt the tongue would be a ſenſe. 
The tongue's the rudder which man's fancy guides, 
Whilſt on this world's tempeſtuous ſea he rides. | 
Words are the life of knowledge; they let tree, 
And bring forth truth by way of midwiP'ry : 
The aCtiv'| creatures of the teeming brain, 
The judges who the inward man arraign : 
Reaſon's chief engine and artillery 
To batter error, and make falſhood fly: | 
The cannons of the mind, whe ſometimes bounce 
Nothing but war, then peace again pronounce. 


The 
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The Ratbins ſay, ſuch is the ſtrengh of words, 

That they make deeper wounds than ſpears or {words. 
| | Howell, 
Words have wings, and, as ſoon as (their cage) the 
Nlouth is open'd, out they fly, and mount beyond 
Our reach and paſt recovery; like lightning, 

They can't be ſtopt, but break their paſſage through 
The ſmalleſt crannys, and penetrate 
Sometimes the thickeſt walls; their nature's as 
Expanſive as the light: like ſun- beams they 
Are darted many miles from their firſt ſource. 
Nevile's Poor Scholar. 
K 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world ? | 
Fie on't ! oh fie! tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed; things rank, and groſs in nature, 


Poſleſs it meerly. | 
1 Shakeſpear's Hamlet. 
This world's a city full of ſtraying ſtreets, 
And death's the market-place where each one meets. 
Stakeſpear, Beaumont and Fletcher's Two noble Kinſmen. 
Lo, how the ſtormy world doth worldlings toſs, 
' _"Twixt ſandy pleaſures, and a rocky will! 
Whilſt them that court it moſt, it moſt doth croſs, 
To vice indulgent, vertue's ſtep-dame ſtill. — 
E. of Sterlines Cre/us, 
Who to the full, thy vileneſs, world, e'er told! 
What is in thee, that's not extremely ill ? 
A loathſome ſhop, where poiſon's only ſold, 
Whoſe very entrance inſtantly doth kill: 
Nothing in thee but villany doth dwell,” 
And all thy ways lead head long into hell, ; 
Drayton'd Legend of Pierce Garueſion, 
This world is like a mint, we are no ſooner | 
Caſt into the fire, taken out again, ee 
Hammerd, ſtamp'd, and made current, but 
Preſently we are chang'd. 8 
- Dekker and Webſter's Peſtacard Hoc, 
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As mankind, fo is the world's whole frame 
(Quite ont of joint, almoſt created lame: 
For before God had made up all the reſt, 
Corruption enter'd, and deprav'd the beſt : 
It ſeiz'd the angels, and then firſt of all 
The world did in her cradle take a fall, 
And turn'd her brains; and took a general maim, 
Wronging each joint of th* univerſal frame: 
'The nobleſt part, man, felt it firſt ; and then, 
Both beaſts and plants, curſt in the curſe of man; 
So did the world from the firſt hour decay, 
That evening was beginning of the day; 
And now the ſprings and ſummers, which we my, 
Like ſons of women after fifty be: 
And new _ hy calls all in doubt, 
The element of fire is quite put out: 
The ſun is loft, and th* earth; and no man's wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it . 
Dr. Donne, 


The world contains 
Princes for arms, and counſellors for brains, 
Lawyers for tongues, - divines for hearts, and more, 
The rich for ſtomachs, and for backs the poor; 
The officers for hands, merchants for feet, | 
By which remots and diſtant euere meet. 


Bid. 
They ſay the world is like a baba, | 
And it runs all on the rich mens ſides : others 
Say, 'tis like a tennis ball, and fortune | 
Keeps ſuch a racket with it, as it toſſes 
It into time's hazard, and that devours all. 
'  Cupid's Whirligeg, 


This world's the chaos of conſifion : 
No world at all, but maſs of open wrongs, 
Wherein a man, as in a map may ſee 


The hi h road wa from woe to mi 
P) 2 * N W 4 


1. What 
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1. What other is the world than a ball, 
Which we run after with hoopand wich holla, 
He that doth catch it, is ſure of a fall, 
His heels tript up by him that doch follow! 
2. Do not women play too ? 
3. They are tod light, quickly down, 
O yes, they are the beſt gameſters of all; 
For though they oſten lie on the ground, 
Not one amongſt a hundred will fall, 
But under her coats the ball will be found. 
Shirley's Bird in a Cage. 
No marvel, thou great monarch didſt complain, 
And weep, there were no other worlds to gain: 
Thy griefs and thy complaints were not amils ; 
 Hea's grief enough, that finds no world but this. 
Quarks, 
'Thus having travers'd the fond world in brief, 
The luſt of th' eyes, the fleſh, and pride of life; | 
Unbiaſs'd and impartially we ſee, 
Tis lighter in the ſcale, than vanity. 
What then remains ? But that we ſtill ſhould ſtrive 
Not to be born to die, bat. ys: 49. ve. | 
Cleveland. 


Well hath the great creator of the world 
Fram'd it in that exact and perfect form, 
That by itſelf unmoveable might ſtand, 
bend only by his providence. '- 

Well hath his pow'tful wiſdom ordered 

'The in nature diſagreeing elements, 

That all affecting their peculiar place, 
Maintain the conſervation of, the whole. 

Well hath he taught the ſwelling ocean 

To know his bounds, leſt in luxurious pride 
He ſhould inſult upon the conquer d land 
Well hath he plac d thoſe torches in the heav” ns 
To give light to our elſe all darkned eyes: 

The chriſtal windows thorough which our ſoul 
Looking upon the world's moſt beauteous face, 


Is 
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Is bleſt with fight and knowledge of his works. 
Well hath he all things 


done: tor how, alas | 
Could any ſtrength or wit of feeble man 

Suſtained have that. — ro ones 1191 

Too weak an Atta; for one commonwealth ? 

How could he make the earth, the water, air, 

And fire, in peace their duties to obſerve, 

Or bridle up the headftrong ocean. 

That cannot rule the wits and tongues of men, 

And keep them in? It were impoſſible 

To give light to the world, with all his art 
And skill, that cannot well illuminate Fay 
One darkned underfanding. | 6 1 


In this grand wheel, the world, were «ſpokes mate ll; 
But that it may ill keep its wund, " 
Some mount while others fall. 
Alex. N 


Who looks upon this world; 0 not beyond 1 it, 
To the abodes it leads to, muſt believe it 

The bloody ſlaughter-houſe of ſome ill pow'r, 

Rather than the contrivance of a good one. 

Ev'ry thing here breeds miſery to man; 

'The © fon breeds ſtorms to fink him: If he flies 

To ſhore for aid, the ſhore breeds rocks to tear him : 
The earth breeds briars to rend him, trees to hang him; 
Thoſe things that ſeem his friends, are falſe to him: 
The air that gives him breath, gives him infection; 
Meat takes his health away, and drink his reaſon. 

His reaſon is ſo great a plague to him, 

He never is ſo pleas d as when he's robb'd on't 


By drink or madneſs. 
Crown's ambitions Stateſman. 
Oh curſed troubled world ! 
Where nothing without ſorrow can be had, 
And 'tis not eaſy to be good or bad ! 
For horrour attends evil, ſorrow good, 
Vice plagues the mind, and vertue fleſh and blood. 
Crown's Darius, 


940 1009 


The world is a great dance, in which we find 
The good and bad have various turns aſſignd: 
But when they've ended the great maſquerade, | 


One goes to glory; th' other to a ſnade. 1. 
290.017 21% Gu Julie 
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E affable and courteous in youth, that.” 1, 
B* You may be honour'd in age. Roles that 
Loſe their ==" of keep their favours, and pluck'd 
From the ſtalk, are put to the ſtill, Cotonea, 
Becauſe it boweth when the ſun riſeth, 
Is ſweeteſt when it is oldeſt : and children, 
Which in their tender Years ſow courteſy, 
Shall in, their declining ſtates reap pity, 
Lilly's Sapho — Phas, 
Let me not live (quoth he) | 
After my flame Jacks oil; to be the ſnuff 
Of younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ſenſes 
All but new things diſdain ; whoſe judgments are 
Meer fathers of their garments ; whoſe ec 
Expire before their faſhions. 

Shakeſpear's Alls well that ends well, 

| For Youth no leſs becomes 
The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 
Than ſettled age his ſables, and his weeds 
Importing health and graveneſs. 


Shakeſpear's Hamlet, 

101 ſerve his youth, for youth muſt have his courſe, 

For being rettrain'd, it makes him ten times worſe : 

His pride, his riot, all that may be nam'd, 

Iime may recall, and all his madneſs tam'd. 
Shaleſpear's London Prodigal. 


I will 
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Il not practice any violent means to ſtay : 
Th' unbridled courſe of vouth in him: for that 
Reſtrain'd, grows more impatient ;' and, in kind, 
Like to the eager, but the gen'rous grey- hound. 
Who, ne'er ſo little from his game withheld, - - 
Turns head, and leaps up at his holder's throat. - 
5 — Every Man in his Humour. 
What Stoick ſtrange, who moſt preciſe a 
Could that Youth's death with tearleis eyes behold ? 
In all perfections ripe, tho' green in years; 
A hoary judgment under locks of gold. 
| E. of Sterlint's Creſus. 
The Meade i 1 79th od 2 


Of an unſteady youth, a giddy brain, 
Green indiſcretion, flattery of greatneſs, 
Rawnels of judgment, wilfulneſs in folly, 
Thoughts vagrant as the wind, and as uncertain. 
| Fon Ford's Broken Heart, 

— — Folly may be in youth: 
But many times tis mixt with grave diſcretion 
That tempers it to uſe, and makes its judgment 
Equal, if not exceeding that, which palſeys 
Have almoſt ſhaken' into a diſeaſe. 

| Nabbi's Covent Garden. 
T love to ſee a nimble activeneſs 
In noble youth; it argues active minds 
In well. ſhap'd bodies, and begets a joy 
Dancing within me. 11 


| Bid. 
1. Though youthſul blood be hot, 
Yet it mult be allay d and cool'd by ſnowy age; 
And thoſe of elder years ought to reltrain 
Its violent and impetuous courſe. 
2. Ay, but with this caution and proviſo, 
That the reſtraint be not unſeaſonable : 
"Tis a receiv'd opinion *mong anatomiſts, 
That the ligature and binding of a member, 
If ſeafonably apply'd, preſerves the heart 

"W 
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From violent influxes of the blood: 
But if the application be untimely, it dern 
Gangreens and hzmorrhagies.; 
So youthful blood if checkt unſeaſonably,' | 
Becomes more inſolent and impetuous, - 
More vitiated and corrupt, than ix 224 
Its — courſe 1 1 — 2 d; 
The a youth is the rein 5 
Paſſion. and vice does ride —— 
Upon the wheels of vehement deim, 
Which run with infinite celerity 
When the body drives the chariot, 
They can't be ſtopp'd on a ſudden ; 
Art and deliberatzon muſt be us d. 
Newile's Poor Scholar. 
All hardy youths ! from valiant fathers ſprung, 
Whom perfect honour he ſo highly taught, 
That th' aged fetch'd examples from the young, 
And hid the vain experience which they brought. 
8 5 20 rr: Wilkam Davenant's Gondibert. 
Something in old age approve; 
But more the marks of age hs I ve: 
Who this obſerves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. 


And they whoſe high examples yout ade 
Are not deſpiſed; rough their — 

And thoſe decays, to ſpeak the naked truth, 
Though the deſects of age, were crimes of youth : 
Intemp'rate youth, by fad experience found, 
Ends in an age imperſect and unſound. 


And to raſh youth 'tis an unhappy fate, | 
To come too early to a great eltate. 
' Crown” ; Calif 


Denham. 


Denham, 


